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The New York Subway Under the East River. 


The New York Subway, now practically completed River to Brooklyn, where it runs under Joralemon street 
from the City Hall north, is not confined to Manhattan to Fulton, and under the latter and Flatbush avenue to 
and the Bronx, but extends under the East River to the intersection of Atlantic. The length of main line is 
Brooklyn. At the present time interest centers in the 3.1 miles, which, with the loop at South Ferry, 0.4 
latter division, officially known as Contract No. 2. mile long, gives a total length of line of 3% miles, con- 
taining 8 miles of track. The tubes under the river are 
about 2800 feet in length between the pier lines. 

On shore the work will be carried forward by tunnel- 
ing under the streets, openings being formed at suitable 
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Fig. 1—Map of New Yerk Subway at Battery lark. Arrows Indicate the Direction from Which the Accompanying Views 
Were Taken. 





Fig. 2.—Photo A. Excavation at Southern Part of Loop. Ma- Fig. 3. Photo B. Illustrating Method of Supporting Trolley 
terial is Lifted by the Cableway and Carried to the Trestle, on State Street 
and from There It is Wheeled to the Scows. 


This part of the work is being built by the Rapid Transit points for the removal of excavated material and the 
Subway Construction Company, the contract price being passage of supplies. The work at Battery Park, includ- 
$2,000,000 for construction and $1,000,000 for terminals. ing the loop, is all open cut, as shown in the accompany- 
It joins the present subway at Ann street and Broadway, ing half-tones, Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5, all of which were taken 
New York, and passes thence under Broadway to Bowling a short time ago at this section. Fig. 1 shows a map of 
Green; under Battery Park, State street and the East the work at the Manhattan end and the direction from 
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which the views in Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 were taken. Under silt composing the bed of the Hudson River, through 
the river for about nalf the distance from the New York which the old Hudson River tunnel has been constructed 
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Fig. 4.—Photo C. Showing Method of Supporting Elevated Road During Construction of Subway and New Foundations 
for Columns on Subway Roof. The Completed Roof of the Subway May be Seen in the Left Foreground. 
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Fig. 5—Photo D. View Looking South Toward the Barge Office. Excavated Material from the River Section is Received Here, 
Lifted to Trestle and Taken to Scows. 


shore the material encountered is rock. The remainder and through which the Pennsylvania Railroad is now 
passes through sand, gravel and bowlders, a mixture building a pair of tubes. 
much more treacherous and difficult to work than the A section of a typical tunnel built on shore is shown 
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in Fig. 6. This is the usual steel-conerete design, such formed of 5-16-inch steel plates, reinforced longitudinally 
as was employed in the previous work. Each tunnel is by six lines of 4 x 3 x % inch angles arranged in pairs. 
13 feet wide and 13 feet high from the base of the rails. Grout is rammed between the outside of this shell and 
The first layer of-the fioor is concrete 8 inches thick, upon the irregular spaces of the rock. Finally, in the inside, is 
which is placed water proofing. Upon this is laid con- placed a lining of concrete 15 inches thick. 

crete up to the ties. The side walls are of brick and terra To carry forward the shore section openings were 
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Fig. 6.—Cross Section and Longitudinal Section of Typica! Steel-Conerete Tunnel, Shore Division. 


cotta. The panels are about 5 feet between centers and made in the street at Fulton street, Trinity Church and 
between the columns are spring centers of concrete to the small triangular plot made by the intersection of 
form the roof. Broadway and Whitehall street. These are the only 

The sections beneath the river are very similar to entrances to the tunnel, and through them pass all sup- 
those used by the engineers of the Pennsylvania tunnel plies and materials. Actual digging is performed step 
and which have been described in previous issues. These by step in both directions, the sides and roof being sup- 
ported by struts and beams as fast as openings are made. 
At Battery Park the open cut method is pursued, sheet 
piling being used at the sides. The open cut at the 
southern end is provided with an overhead cable- 
way, which lifts the excavated material to a trestle ex- 
tending to the Battery sea wall, where it is emptied into 
a scow, which takes it to the dumping ground. The same 
disposition is made of refuse from the river section. 

An interesting problem was the supporting of the ele- 
vated railroad at points where it crossed the subway. 
Hlow this was done will be understood from the sketch, 
Fig. 9, and the view shown in Fig. 4. After the excava- 





Fig. 7.—Section of River Tunnel in Soft Material. Cast Iron 
Shell. 


are also shown in Figs. 7 and 8. In both designs the tun- 
nel is circular in section and 15% feet clear diameter. 
In soft material the circle is formed of ribbed and flanged 
cast iron plates, the end and side surfaces of which are 
machined to insure tight joints. After being placed in 





) 
DT Fig. 9.—Sketch Illustrating the Method of Supporting Elevated 
4 Structure While Excavating. 


\ 
Ae tion had been carried to the required depth between 
| the elevated columns vertical timbers were inserted and 
s) properly braced. Upon these were placed four heavy 
fe] plate girders. At the elevated columns embraced by these 
girders a timber framing was put in to transfer the load 
of the tracks from the columns to the girders. Afterward 
the column foundations were removed and were rebuilt 
upon the roof of the tunnel. 
FROM ane Under the river the compressed air system is followed. 
A shield, identical in general design with those which 
have been described in connection with the Hudson River 
position these are lined with beton flush with the ribs. and Pennsylvania tunnels, is used. This is a circular 
Nine segments form the circle. shell slightly larger than the outside diameter of the 

The construction is entirely different through rock, as tube and provided with compartments, which serve as 
shewn in Fig. 8. The metallic part of the tube is there «a seal against the escape of air or the entrance of water, 






TA GROUT OR CONCRETE 


Section of River Tunnel in Rock. Wrought Steel Shell. 





Fig. 8. 
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4 THE IRON AGE, 


and yet at the same time permit the work of excavating 
to be carried forward. Hydraulic jacks push this shield 
into the heading, and as fast as it advances plates are 
inserted to form the tube. This method is safe and rapid— 
the speed, of course, depending upon the nature of the 
material met—and therefore economical. 


+e 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular one hundred and forty-first meeting of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, in that city, on November 2. 
Thomas Devlin, the president, called the meeting to order 
at the usual hour. Nominations of officers for the com- 
ing year, to be elected at the December meeting, were 
made and resulted in the unanimous choice of the pres- 
ent officers, trustees and Executive Committee. The con- 
dition of labor in the foundry was discussed in general, 
after which the paper for the evening, entitled ‘“ The 
Advantages and Limitations of Specialization in Manu- 
facturing,” by Alexander E. Outerbridge, Jr., was read. 

Mr. Outerbridge said, in part, that the early endeavors 
of manufacturers had been to add numerous articles to 
their lines of products, so that they might be able to meet 
the fluctuation in demand and keep their plants busy on 
some one or more of the particular lines during dull 
times. This method entailed a heavy cost for patterns, 
fixtures, &c., which had to be carried in stock for years, 


and which eventually became obsolete and were de- 


stroyed at a loss to the manufacturer. Specialization 
in manufacturing has changed these methods, and some 
large factories are now being operated on a single class 
of goods, and frequently on articles of one size_ only. 
Specialization has brought about a decrease in cost and 


increase in production. Mr. Outerbridge noted instances - 


where the manufacture of articles singly and in quantity 
had made a difference of 69 per cent. in the cost. Where 
improved machinery, such as turret lathes, &c., has béen 
used for certain work, a decrease of 60 per cent. has been 
noted in the cost. Core making, electric light bulbs and 
watch making were mentioned as examples of lowering 
cost due to specialization in manufacture. There are, 
however, dangers in this method of specialization which 
must be carefully guarded against; among these are 
overproduction and the concentration of effort developed 
to too high a degree. Production at the lowest cost must be 
the main feature. Instances were mentioned where entire 
plants, lavishly equipped, had to be abandoned because of 
the development of methods of production at lower costs. 
High wages paid for labor, it was said, are an incentive 
for the development of labor saving machinery, and it 
has been the policy of some large manufacturers to sup- 
plant any tool or method by a new one which will in- 
crease the production or decrease the cost by 10 per cent. 
Specialization has developed the making of “ parts” to 
an extensive degree, as for instance, the automobile, 
the builder of which will purchase his different parts 
from various manufacturers and assemble the whole in 
his own plant. Specialization has had a tendency to 
develop the skilled workman in special lines, such as 
planer hands, lathe operators, press men, &c., and instances 
where efforts were made to overcome this by taking 
apprentices through a complete course in all branches of 
the machinery trade were given. Specialization, Mr. 
Outerbridge said, was not being confined to the ma- 
chinery, foundry of any other trade, but was being ex- 
tensively developed in every walk of life and business. 

In the course of discussion which followed it was 
said that in figuring costs of production of special ma- 
chinery the original purchase price of which was very 
high it was frequently found that the shop expense was 
greater than the labor cost. How, then, it was asked, 
would a proper method for the basis of such cost be 
reached? New plans of business, it was said in reply, 
were occurring continually, which required special treat- 
ment in each case. The manufacturer of special articles 
must see an unlimited demand for his goods or make a 
radical departure from methods of manufacture if he 
wishes for ultimate success. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Outerbridge for his in- 
teresting paper the meeting adjourned. 
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The Pittsburgh Steamship Company’s Contract 
for New Boats. 


The Pittsburgh Steamship Company, an affiliated in- 
terest of the United States Steel Corporation, has placed 
a contract with the American Shipbuilding Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for four ore boats, which will be the 
largest ever built. The order for the new vessels was 
placed by H. Coulby, president and general manager of 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, and the four steam- 
ers, which will be duplicates, will be 9 feet longer than 
the steamer “ Augustus B. Wolvin,’ now the largest 
freighter on the lakes. They will cost $480,000 each, 
which will mean an expenditure of $1,720,000. 

The new boats will be 569 feet over all, 549 feet 
keel, 56 feet beam and 31 feet deep. They will be built 
on what is known as the 12-foot center hatch, semi- 
straight incline hopper construction, with 34 hatches and 
no bulkheads in the hold, They will have a capacity of 
8500 tons water ballast, which will enable the vessels 
to run in any kind of weather in water ballast trim. 
The steamers will be equipped with all steam appliances, 
such as the Globe windlass and capstans and Globe steer- 
ing and mooring engines. The cabins will be located for- 
ward and aft of the hatches, so as to leave an entirely 
clear deck. The steamers will be of steel throughout, but 
will be lined with wood. The boats will be equipped with 
two direct connected electric light plants of ample power 
to light every part of the ship. They will have triple ex- 
pansion engines, cylinders 2444, 39 and 65 inches, with a 
common stroke of 42 inches. Each of the steamers will 
have two Scotch boilers, 15 feet in diameter and 11% 
feet long, to be fitted with the Ellis & Eaves induced draft 
and allowed 170 pounds pressure. The freighters will 
have a carrying capacity of 10,000 gross tons on a mean 
draft of 19 feet. Two of the steamers will be built at 
the South Chicago yard, but the officials of the Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Company have not decided where the 
keels of the other two will be laid. About 14,000 tons 
of steel plates and small shapes will be used in the 
building of these boats, which will be furnished by the 
Carnegie Steel Company. According to the contract, the 
four steamers will be delivered between May 1 and July 
1, 1905. Mr. Coulby figures that the four steamers will 
carry 800,000 tons of ore in a full season, which will make 
the capacity of the Steel Corporation fleet about 10,000,- 
000 tons a season. The vessels will carry ore exclusively, 
and they will trade to Conneaut, Lorain and South Chi- 
cago. 

a 

An Anglo-Scotch Steel Trade Combination.—The 
London Hconomist states that the negotiations between 
the steel makers of the West of Scotland and those of 
the North of England for the conclusion of a plate sell- 
ing arrangement have resulted in an agreement. It had 
been thought that the proposal would break down, but 
the difficulties in the way were overcome, and at a con- 
ference in Newcastle on October 18 a working basis was 
arranged. Under its terms steel makers in the North of 
England are bound not to sell ship and boiler plates for 
delivery in the Clyde district, and makers in the West 
of Scotland are equally bound not to supply consumers’ 
wants on the northeast coast; and so as regards these 
two districts the element of competition in the steel 
plate trade has ceased. But as respects the rest of the 
United Kingdom—and, indeed, all other markets—pro- 
ducers retain their freedom to act as they may choose 
and cut prices as their fancy or necessity dictates. The 
selling of angles and other sections. has not so far been 
dealt with, but negotiations are to proceed in that direc- 
tion, and the suecess already achieved encourages the 
hope among makers that these departments will in due 
course be brought into the scope of the combine. 

—_———_3-o_—_——_ 


The American Car & Foundry Company is reported to 
have received in the month of October orders for over 
13,000 new cars, which compare with orders for about 

*4000 in September, about 3000 in August and 2000 in 
July. October was one of the best months in the history 
of the company. 
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The Beard Automatic Car Coupler. 


One of the most important improvements ever made 
in railway equipment came with the introduction of auto- 
matic car couplers. They were so great an advance over 
the old link couplings that it seemed as though they 
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Fig. 1.—The Coupler Open. 


left nothing to be desired, but now a new coupler has 
been brought out which seeks to remove such slight im- 
perfections as exist in the pioneer patterns. It is the in- 
vention of A. J. Beard of Birmingham, Ala., and will be 
marketed by the Beard Automatic Coupler Company of 
the same city. In general appearance it resembles other 
automatic couplers and is capable of coupling with any of 
those now in use. Were it not so its adoption would be 
futile, as an entire change of equipment in even one rail- 
road would be almost prohibitive, to say nothing of the 
other railroads who would handle their freight cars. The 
principal advantages of the new coupler are that it does 
away with the usual locking pin and may be opened 
without “ giving slack,” as railroad men say—i. e. without 
drawing the cars apart. In construction it is simple and 
exceptionally strong and it affords a positive and perma- 
nent lock. 

Fig. 1 shows the coupler open or unlocked; Fig. 2 
closed or locked, and Fig. 3 shows the acting parts re- 
moved, being right side up but not arranged relatively 
for the operation of the coupler. Referring to Fig. 3, 
1 indicates the knuckle and also the tailwing carrying a 
lug or shoulder which constitutes an unyielding second- 
ary or double lock, 2 is the knuckle pin, 3 the lever 
for opening the knuckle, 4 the locking device, 5 the hort- 
zontal pull bar, 6 a screw, rivet or bolt and nut for 





Fig. 2.—The Coupler Closed and Locked. 


fastening the end of the horizontal pull bar to the lock- 
ing device. 

The locking device is the main feature that is new. 
It is positive in its action and does not depend upon grav- 
ity to make the coupling. Being inclosed and protected, 
it cannot be clogged with dirt, ice and snow, or other 
foreign substances. When in the locked position, shown 
in Fig. 2, the ends of the locking device 4 rest firmly 
and evenly upon the floor of the recess in the head and 
the flat surface of the knuckle lever 3, and its concave un- 
der surface rests upon the tailwing of the knuckle. The 
knuckle lever throws the knuckle into position for lock- 
ing and it is not necessary to touch the knuckle or go 
between the cars. A horizontal pull on the pull bar 5 


E 


ut 


raises the opposite end of the locking device 4, releasing 
the tailwing and unlocking the coupler. 

A continued pull on the horizontal pull bar forces the 
other end of the locking device 4 against the lever 
knuckle. Cars may be coupled when the locking de- 
vice is in its locked position, as the end of the tail- 
wing is provided with a graduated spur which raises the 
locking device and forces it into position. 

The long end of the lever 3 extends downward 
through a hole in the head and upon this as an axis it 
revolves when pushed by the locking device 4, so that 
it throws the knuckle forward. If there is no obstruc- 
tion, the knuckle is fully opened. If the draw head be 
against it, the pull required on the pull bar 5 is only about 
one-quarter that when free, but the lock stands firmly, 
and its mate, being locked within it, gradually pulls the 
knuckle open. 

The pull bar 5 is fastened by brackets under or at 
the side of the rear of the car. The bar enters the head 
at about the center on the side opposite to that shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, through an opening about % inch in diameter, 
The bar extends nearly to the side of the car, leaving 
only enough play to open the lock without causing the 
bar to extend beyond the edge of the car. Thus the 
manipulation of the coupler is controlled from a position 





Fig. 3.—The Acting Parts Removed from the Head. 


of safety to the operator and it is never necessary for 
him to go between the cars. 


———+e 


The first meeting of the winter of the Worcester brancl 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute Alumni Association 
was held on the evening of October 25 at the new Bay 
State Hotel, Worcester, Mass., with 71 present. The 
special guest of the occasion was Prof. A. Wilmer Duff. 
who occupies the chair of physics in the Worcester 
faculty. After the banquet Dr. Duff delivered an ad- 
dress on “ Wireless Telegraphy.” The subject was of 
peculiar interest to those present because of the part a 
Worcester Polytechnic student has had in the develop- 
ment of the wireless telegraphic system of the Japanese 
Government, which system has been made more efficient 
than that of any other Government up to the present 
time. Professor Miabi, to whom the credit for the work 
is due, was a special student during 1874 and 1875 in the 
department of physics under the late Professor Kimball. 
On his return to Japan Mr. Miabi became identified with 
the Imperial University, and is now at the head of the 
wireless telegraphic service of the Japanese Government. 


An interesting hydraulic power plant has recently 
been started in Southern California by the Edison Elec- 
tric Company of Los Angeles. The head employed is 
1960 feet, which is obtained at the bottom of a pipe line 
something over 8000 feet in total iength. This gives an 
effective pressure, after making due allowance for fric- 
tion loss, of considerably over 1900 feet head, or S25 
pounds per square inch. This may be compared with the 
pressure usually given high power locomotives, 200 
pounds, with that usual in stationary engine practice, 
150 pounds, and with that used on some of the latest 
ocean liners, 220 pounds. 
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The Introduction of High Speed Steel Into the 
Factory. 


At first thought it would seem to be a very simple 
thing to take up the use of high speed steels in a running 
factory—simply figure out where it will pay, and make 
the required tools. At a matter of fact, however, it is 
far from being so simple a proposition. When we took 
up the question, more than two years ago, my orders 
were to be ready to make a showing in two months at 
the farthest. At the end of two months, however, we 
found to our surprise that we were scarcely any nearer 
to the profitable use of the new steels than when we first 
took up the question. And now, after more than two 
years of experimenting and use, we are still a long way 
from using it in all jobs where it will no doubt be used 
in time. 

We started with the idea of making comparative tests 
of the several steels on the market, including those then 
in use in our shops, from these tests determining which 
performed best and cheapest the work we required, and 
then stocking the shops with the selected brands for 
future use. One of the first things we learned was that 
there is very little difference, if indeed any, in the quality 
of the different makes of alloy steels, but that there is con- 
siderable difference in the modes of handling them so as 
to get the best out of them. And in connection with the 
latter discovery came also another: That we must teach 
our smiths to disregard all they already knew of steel 
treatment and to learn an entirely new system. This 
piece of knowledge was more expensive in the acquiring 
than the first mentioned, by considerable. Then, again, 
we found that it was not sufficient to simply make a 
high speed tool for a particular job and speed up the 
machine as high as the tool would stand. We found that 
most of our machines were not designed so as to permit 
either the possible limit of speed or of cut, usually being 
much too light in construction. In the latter case the 
work is rough and otherwise inaccurate, because, even 
if the belts can be widened or stretched, and clutches 
tightened so as not to slip, the lightness of the machine 
permits springing, and, therefore, chattering of the tool. 
Not infrequently an ordinary machine, if changed so as 
to get the required speed, will turn out good enough work, 
but quickly develops a hot bearing. On small turning 
work which requires centering the centers often give 
out. In a single day one man burned off four centers. 

Of course, this was but a small matter, easily remedied 
by making the lathe center of high speed steel, as well as 
the tool. But most of the other points are quite serious 
and inherent in the equipment of the average factory. It 
is not usually a paying proposition to throw out a good 
machine for the sake of a rapid cutting tool used to the 
limit of its capacity. The problem to be solved is, To 
what extent can the machine now in use be adapted to 
the new tool so as to get the cheapest output practicable 
under the obtaining conditions? And this problem is not 
a general one, but specific. It must be worked out, not 
only for each machine, but for each job. Very likely it 
may be found that it would pay to replace a particular 
machine with a heavier one designed especially for the 
new requirements. With us; however, the old machines 
are continued in use with such adaptations as are 
found necessary. All new machine tools, however, are 
selected with reference to the use of high speed steels. 
It is found that the standard machines now on the market 
do not in general meet this requirement, and that in 
consequence most of the new machines we buy are de- 
signed for us along the lines we lay down. Machine tool 
builders seem to be waking up to the opportunity of the 
hour, and are beginning to build their machines, small] as 
well as large, powerful and rapid enough to get out of the 
new steels all there is in them. 

The first step, then, seems to be to select a number 
of jobs that are hard on tools, and make a study of these 
individually so as to determine the best practicable con- 
ditions for each. Almost invariably it will be found 
economical to use the new steel for the job when all the 
factors are considered. To make such a beginning is hot 
so difficult a matter, especially if only one brand of steel 
is intended to be used. If several makes are to be tried it 
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will be necessary to adopt some easily followed method of 
identification for the tools. The system must make pro- 
vision for identifying not only the bar, but every tool 
made from it. Our method is to stamp every bar as re- 
ceived with a number previously assigned and recorded. 
For instance, 1 designates Bohler Rapid; 2, Blue Chip; 
3, Novo; and so on. Whenever a tool is cut from the bar 
the corresponding number is immediately stamped upon 
the piece removed by the blacksmith. This he can do at 
the same heat used for cutting if the stamps be kept 
convenient, as they should be. If the piece be broken off 
cold, the shank end of the tool should be dipped into a 
bath of molten lead until red hot, and then stamped. 
Using the lead bath will avoid annealing the cutting end, 
which will probably require only to be ground to the re- 
quired shape. A copy of the identification sheet should be 
in the hands of all foremen using the tools, and.of every 
blacksmith handling them, so there may be no question, 
when a tool proves exceptionally good or poor, as to its 
identity. Along with the key for marking and identify- 
ing tools should be concisely worded and explicitly 
stated instructions for treating, hardening and tempering, 
for the guidance of the tool maker. 

In order to make the tests entirely fair the jobs 
selected must be regular ones. Experimenting with a 





TEST SHEET 
TOOL STEEL TEST. 
Wo, of Piece finisnea  M A- 467 pate _Qeeg 47 = 1906. 
Operation __ MeZ ng Department A I7 
Material finished Coast Sten . Size of Tool ’ Y16 Le 
Condition of materiel Mlecteww. heared Cost of Tool “7 F 
Wo. of Rev. Per Minute fee Cutting Speea —L2 ft 
Feed Per Minute aon Feed per Rev. 007" 
Tool of */ steel. 
No of Pleces finished with each grinding of tool 
1 +? 16, £2 3) as 
2 64 17 33 32 5? 
3 ZZ 18, 72 33 72 
o 19, 124% 34 94 
5 7 20, /0¢ 35 (ol 
6 67 21 23 36 27 
22 22. 22 37 &7 
p 73 23. a2 38 23 
9 SY 24. “U4, 39 
10 g2 25. 9Z 40 
: 66 26, i“ 41 
12 S2 27. “a 42 
13 Zé 28. (02 43 
14 we 29. 67 44 
15 Fr 30. £7 45 
Total number of pieces finished with one tool 3247 
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drill, for instance, on a piece of iron or steel merely to 
get a test of endurance, or any other quality, costs some- 
thing. Precisely the same thing can be found out, with- 
out any expense, by putting the tool at work on a regular 
job and making the observations on that. In fact, if any 
thing is accomplished at all, the experimenting ought to 
be profitable in itself, without regard to future savings, 
because of the time saved in doing the job. Where the 
job is on a piece work basis of course no saving would 
be likely to be effected during the experimental period. 
Along with the tool, when it is put out into the shop, 
should go a “ test sheet,” upon which is to be recorded 
the history of the tool, so that its effectiveness, and con- 
sequently its economy or lack of it, may be determined. 
Workmen are always suspicious that any innovations of 
this sort are calculated to get the best of them by exacting 
more work for less pay, and to get correct memoranda 
may require considerable supervision. The filling in of 
a test sheet is, however, a simple matter, requiring prac- 
tically no time from the workman. The sheet being re- 
turned with the stub of the tool, there is a record which 
may be compared with the performances of other tools on 
the same job. The form shown herewith has been found 
useful for this purpose. In a later paper will be shown 
how these records can be used to advantage in the de- 
termination of the most profitable kinds of steel for each 
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particular job, and also of the piece work prices that can 
be set for the work. 

The test sheet should show, in addition to the record 
of performance, the method of hardening and tempering. 
This will furnish data from which to determine the best 
method of preparing the tool for that particular job. It 
will be found, for example, that a certain tool will work 
well and economically in hard steel, but will not do well 
in soft steel. So also it may be found to do poor 
work on steel, but to produce an excellent job on gray 
iron. That is, putting it into the form of a generaliza- 
tion, the method of handling a high speed tool will de- 
pend largely upon the material it is to work upon, and 
its condition: and the best method must be determined for 
each individual job by actual experience and test. 

It ought to be emphasized here that it is a waste of 
time and money to experiment with all, or most, of the 
steels on the market. As has already been stated, there 
is very little difference in the results they produce. The 
main thing is to treat them intelligently, and then make 
them do the most work that can be exacted from them 
under the conditions in which they must be used. 


Ww. B. 
——_—_.3--- 


The New Skinner Independent Lathe Chuck. 


A new pattern of independent jaw lathe chuck is now 
being made by the Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, 
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these products in 1903 is placed at $1,419,721,569, as com- 
pared with $1,260.509,738 in 1902. The value for the 
past year is by far the greatest in the history of the 
country. It is double that of 1898 and triple that of 
1886. The aggregate for 1903 is composed of non- 
metallic products, $794,403,561; metallic products, $624,- 
318,008, and unspecified products, $1,000,000. 


Poor’s Railroad Statistics.—-Advance sheets of the 
introduction to the 37th annual number of “ Poor’s 
Manual of Railroads,’ which is now in press, have been 
received. These sheets contain the usual comprehensive 
and interesting statistical compilations of mileage, earn- 
ings, capitalization, &ec. The length of steam railroads in 
the United States on December 31, 1903, was 207,608.53 
miles, a net increase of 4595 miles in the year. The 
heaviest construction of the year was in the South- 
western group of States, in which no less than 1804 miles 
were built, Arkansas having to its credit 189 miles, Mis- 
souri 182 miles, Texas 376 miles, Indian Territory 198 
miles, and Oklahoma Territory 732 miles. The total lia- 
bilities of these railroads are given at $14,289,259,959. 
and the assets at $14,862,111,544. The year’s increase in 
capital stock $276,916,739, .and the expansion in 
funded debt was $256,925,678, an increase for the two 
items of more than $530,000,000. In 1902 the increase 
in capital stock was about $100,000,000, and the expan- 
sion in funded debt about $4380,000,000. 


was 
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The New Pattern Skinner Independent Jaw Lathe Chuck. 


Conn. It differs from the form heretofore made, the 
jaws of which had solid nuts and were reversed by being 
run off on screws at the center of the chuck. In the new 
pattern the jaws are made with a half nut cut on their 
lower side and are retained in their slots in a manner 
indicated in the illustrations. They are reversed by run- 
ning out of the chuck at the periphery. Another new 
feature in the jaws is that they are threaded their entire 
length, which gives them a longer travel and the chuck 
a greater capacity than is possible in other chucks of the 
same size. The screws are held in the chuck body by a 
lug which projects into a recess, as shown in the sectional 
view. When the jaw block is removed the screw may be 
lifted out. It rests at the ends in a semicylindrical 
groove, and when the jaw is in position it is secure 
against displacement. The steps of the jaws are ground 
after the jaws have been hardened, which is a new fea- 
ture in an independent jaw chuck. In all other parts 
the chuck resembles a pattern heretofore made by the 
Skinner Company. These new patterns are made in 17 
sizes ranging from 4% to 30 inches in diameter of body, 
the smallest having a 1-inch hole through the center and 
the largest a 5-inch hole. 
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We have received from the United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., a copy of the large sheet an- 
nually compiled under the supervision of Dr. David T. 
Day tabulating the quantity and value of the mineral 
products of the United States. This sheet gives the sta- 
tistics for the calendar years 1894 to 1903. The value of 


temporary borrowings of railroads in the year 1905 are 
indicated by an increase of nearly $140,000,000 in un- 
funded debt. The income account for 1908 shows a sur- 
plus of $121,880,088. The details of receipts and ex- 
penses bring out clearly the great increase in railroad 
working costs, since of an increase of $188,000,000 in gross 
earnings over $150,000,000 was consumed in increased 
operating The percentage of operating ex- 
penses to earnings was 68.96, against 67.45 in 1902. 


expenses. 


te 

The American Society for Testing Materials.—We 
have received from Edgar Marburg, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, a copy of the minutes of proceedings of the 
twelfth meeting of the Council of the International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials, held at Vienna, February 
8 and 9, 1904; also copies of the proposed standard speci- 
fications for locomotive cylinders, for cast iron pipe and 
special castings, for cement and for malleable castings, 
which are being submitted by letter ballot to the mem- 
bership. The Executive Committee of the American 
Society announces that in case weighty objections are 
received against the adoption of any of these standard 
specifications they will be referred to the committee con- 
cerned and the acceptance of the affirmative ballot will 
be withheld pending the further report of that committee. 
Announcement is also made that the accessions to the 
membership of the society during the past quarter sur- 
pass by far any previous records. Since the last annual 
meeting 95 applications for membership have been ap- 
proved, and the total is now 580 members. 
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Revision of the Philippine Tariff. 


Suggestions Solicited from Manufacturers and 
Exporters, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 8, 1904.—The War 
Department in a few days will make public the proposed 
revision of the Philippine tariff, for the purpose of en- 
abling American manufacturers and exporters to ex- 
amine its provisions and make such comments and criti- 
cisms as may be deemed proper before the schedules are 
finally approved by the Secretary of War and forwarded 
to Congress for enactment. Through the courtesy of Col. 
Clarence R. Edwards, chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, the correspondent of The Iron Age is enabled to 
present below the details of the revision so far as it re- 
lates to the metal and machinery schedules and certain ad- 
ministrative changes of importance to all shippers. In 
making public the text of the proposed revision the De- 
partment announces that until November 23 “ suggestions 
and recommendations are invited, to be considered with 
a view to amendments before final adoption, all communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
of the War Department, Washington, D. C.” The re- 
vision as proposed by the Department is a readjustment 
of rates rather than a general increase or decrease. The 
principal modifications in the metal schedule consist in 
changes in classification and the addition of certain new 
subdivisions for the purpose of specifying goods as to the 
proper classification of which there has heretofore been 
some controversy. 

Important Administrative Changes. 


One of the most important features of the revision 
is the complete recasting of the administrative provisions 
relating to the levying of duty on packing, packages and 
receptacles and the method of calculating net and gross 
weight. These provisions are, in part, as follows: 

Rule 16. Usual common exterior packing, packages, recep- 
tacles and coverings of imported merchandise in use anid im- 
ported with such merchandise, shall be exempt from duty, ex- 
cept in cases of goods dutiable by gross weight or ad valorem, 
and when such common exterior packing, packages, receptacles 
or covering are dutiable per se at a unity or ad valorem rate. 

Rule 17. In all cases in which dutiable merchandise shall by 
its tariff number be dutiable upon the gross weight, the dutlable 
weight of such merchandise shall include the weight of all 
covers. receptacles, wrappers, packages and packing of every de- 
scription, whether exterior, interior or immediate, without any 
allowance for tare. 

Rule 18. In all cases in which dutiable merchandise shal! by 
its tariff number be dutiable upon net weight, the dutiable 
weight of such merchandise shall not include the weight of any 
usual common exterior covering, receptacle, package, wrappers 
or packing, or the weight of any like interior receptacle, as dis- 
tinguished from immediate receptacle, but shall include the lat- 
ter. the criterion being the article of merchandise with such 
immediate receptacle or packing in the condition in which it is 
customarily exposed for sale. 

Rule 21. If there be used for covering or holding imported 
merchandise, whether dutiable or free, any unusual articles or 
form designed for use otherwise than in the bona fide transporta- 
tion of such merchandise to the Philippine Islands, additional 
duty shall be levied and collected upon such material or articles 
at the rate to which the same would be subject if separately iin- 
ported. 

The text of the revised schedules covering metals 
and machinery is presented below. Owing to changes 
in Classification it is not practicable to present a de- 
tailed comparison with the existing tariff. but with 
respect to the metal schedule it may be said that the 
principal changes include the addition of surtaxes upon 
wrought or steel rails that have been bent or made up 
into crossings and smaller track sections, the transfer of 
tools of all kinds from specific to ad valorem rates and 
the adoption of a minimum ad valorem limit to the basket 
clause covering wrought iron articles. The text of these 
schedules as revised is as follows: 

Class II, Group 2.—Cast Iron. 

Articles of malleable cast iron are dutiable as manufactures 

of wrought iron. 
0, SEE ee cee I 5 a vn sata pnde 6s bh aee bekbe $0.10 
81. Articles not coated or ornamented with another metai 
or porcelain, neither polished nor turned : 
(a) Bars, beams, plates, grates for furnaces, columns 
ae a a Ok een eee ee 3d 
(b) Lubricating boxes for railway trucks and carriages, 
and railway chairs, G. W., 100 kilos.............. .20 
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(c) Articles, other, not elsewhere mentioned, G. W., 
OE er eee Tee TTT TET Tee 15 
32. Articles of all kinds not coated or ornamented with 
another metal or porcelain, either polished or turned, 
ik, Sire ce an «ia aa ah Wie ick x bb) en was Beles 
33. Articles of all kinds, enameled, bronze, gilt, tinned or 
coated, or with ornaments, borders or parts of other 
metals (gold or silver excepted), or combined with 
glass or ceramic ware, N. W., 100 kilos............ 2.00 

Group 3.—Wrought Iron and Steel. 

34. Iron, soft or wrought, in ingots or “ tochos,”’ steel in 

ee Ok nn Se EG eae cea tincaeneeneesnae ee $0.24 


35. Wrought iron or steel, rolled: 
Cie Ses Sk ON oh Ys 'o'a 60 BSC ee eRe We eR ses enee .30 
Bent rails, or rails screwed or bolted together in crossings, 
and similar simple track sections, shall be dutiable under letter 
(a) of this paragraph, with a surtax of 30 per centum. 

(b) Bars and beams, neither perforated, riveted with 
screws, nor cut to measure, of all kinds (excepting 
fine crucible steel), including rods, tires and hoops, 

Dy Wing Bs 6 Se ec ceacdasalin debe mebedeans $0.60 
The rods in question are iron or steel rods exceeding 8 mm. 
in thickness employed in the manufacture of iron wire. 

(c) The same, of crucible steel, G. W., 100 kilos...... $1.05 

Crucible steel is distinguishable from bar and other pieces of 
iron or common steel by its sharp edges. The surface is very 
smooth, of a bluish color darker than that of iron, and its frac- 
ture is close grained. (This steel is generally imported in round, 
triangular, square, octagonal or flat bars.) 

36. Wrought iron and steel in sheets, rolled: 

(a) Neither polished nor tinned, and hoop iron, G. W., 
ie a ke a Ri eae Bid tee eal eek s gine Oe $0.70 

By hoop iron (fledges) shall be understood unpolished 
flat bands or circles less than 3 mm. in thickness. 

(b) Tinned and tin plate, G. W., 100 kilos........... $1.00 

(c) Polished, corrugated, perforated, cold rolled, galva- 
nized or not, and bands of polished hoop iron, G. W., 
ge See ee ee ree o> ee .90 

Provided, that any of the foregoing made up in ridgings, 
eaves, drain pipes, gutters and similar articles shall be dutiable 
at the rate provided for the respective materials, with a surtax 
of 100 per cent. 

37. Wrought iron or steel: 

Cast in pieces in the rough, neither polished, turned nor ad- 
justed, weighing each— 

(a) 25 kilos or more, G. W., 100 kilos............00% $0.75 

(b) Less than 25 kilos, G. W., 100 kilos............. 

38. Wrought iron or steel cast in pieces, finished : 

(a) Wheels weighing more than 100 kg., fish plates, 
ehairs, sleepers, axles and springs for railways and 
tramways, and lubricating boxes, G. W............ 45 

(b) Wheels weighing 100 kg. or less, axles and springs 
other than for railways and tramways, and cranks, 
ey Pere eee en 

39. Wrought iron or steel pipes: 
(a) Covered with sheet brass, G. W., 100 kilos....... 1.40 
(b) Other, galvanized or not, G. W., 100 kilos....... 
40. Wrought iron or steel wire, galvanized or not: 

(a) 2 mm. or more in diameter, N. W., 100 kilos...... 

(b) More than half and less than 2 mm. in diameter, 
Sas ee ND S54. as bh rd wees cas Oe res ea wen 1.0€ 

(c) % mm. or less in diameter and wire covered with a 
EN tee ag 6 60S bs KR ekc DER SRE EROS 1.40 

41. Wrought iron or steel in large pieces, composed of bars, 
or bars and sheets fastened by means of rivets or 
screws; the same unriveted, perforated or cut to 
measure, for bridges, frames, buildings or other sim 
ilar construction, G. W., 100 kilos............... 

42. Anchors, iron or steel plates for vessels, chains for 
vessels or machines, moorings, switches and signal 
ee eS ee a eee 

Se.) cs SN ses ng bas bike ddim wane ks eammn a 

44. Wire gauze: 

(a) Up to 40 threads per square inch, N. W., 100 kilos 3.00 

(b) Of 40 threads or more per square inch, N. W., 100 


1.20 


a 


_ 


.00 


101 
ac 


ON cmt ste Aah ate eek aaa & Bibbs a aaa aia ark Oe 5.00 
45. Cables, fencing (barbed wire), netting, furniture 
pCR TE AE ON so ibis eS a Sedan civeccocns -75 


46. Tools and improvements of all kinds, not apparatus, of 
wrought iron or steel, for arts, trades and profes- 
sions, including emery wheels and emery cloth, per 


RS Se ee ry er re ee ee ee ee eee 20 
47. Screws, nuts, bolts, washers and rivets, N. W., 100 
SION 4 sivkinndea s Pies ebAS cacrwh donde eMeteccdkedé $2.00 


48. Nails, clasp nails, tacks and brads, N. W., 100 kilos... 1.00 
49. Saddlery hardware: 
(a) Common, made of iron or steel. common bits, 
halter chains, spars, buckles and all finishings of 
common harness, not nickeled or covered with other 


metals or materials, N. W., 100 kilos............. 3.00 
(b) The same, ornamented, nickeled or covered with 
other metals or materials, N. W., 100 kilos....... 6.00 


Note.—This paragraph shall include similar buckles used by 
carriage makers. 


50. Buckles, not gold or silver plated, not specially pro- 


vided for. 
(a) Bronze, gilt or nickeled, N. W., kilo............. $0.20 
(b) Others not specially provided for, N. W., kilo.... .15 
51. Pens and needles of all kinds, except surgical needles, 
DA ie ANNs dle dele Ds Ses eebles ote outa eae 30 
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52. Common and safety pins, and hooks and eyes, N. W., kilo .30 
53. Crochet hooks and the like, hairpins, N. W., kilo......- 30 
54. Cutlery: 
(a) Butchers’, shoemakers’, kitchen, bread, vegetable, 
cheese, plumbers’ and painters’ knives; table knives 
and forks with common wood or iron handles (not 
nickeled), scissors and shears with glazed or jap- 


Geen Hewes, Mh. W.. Biles. cccecsnvdcducmameceqass 1h 
(b) Pocket cutlery, side arms (not fire), and parts for 

GURRG, FORGE, TN: Wig WOK cs et cvccesdesectscawends -60 
(c) Pruning and budding knives, grass, garden, hedge, 

pruning and sheep shears, N. W., kilo..........+6. .05 


(d) Fish hooks, all other cutlery, including scissors 
and shears, not specially provided for, N. W., kilo.. .30 
(e) Surgical and dental instruments of all kinds, cut- 
lery or not, including those of other materials ex- 
cept gold, platinum or silver, and including also 
medica! induction batteries and thermocauteries, N. 
WE SN a AS 6 abe wee awe sees wa Mame ee ae eos .80 
Provided that none of the articles classified under para- 
graphs 51, 52, 53 and 54 shall pay a less rate of duty than 
15 per cent. 
55. Small arms and barrels: 
(a) Barrels, unfinished, for portable arms, N. W., kilo.$0.25 
(b) Barrels, finished, for portable arms, N. W., kilo.. .60 
(c) Pistols and revolvers, also their detached parts, 
ee ee ee eo 
56. Other arms, breech and muzzle loading, and detached 
parts thereof, except barrels, N. W., kilo.......... 2.00 
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. Wrought iron or steel in common articles of all kinds 
not specially provided for, though coated with lead, 
tin or zine, or painted or varnished, N. W., 100 
WE << cnr dda as akeet de de Wea naRande iectiend 2.50 
Provided that none of the articles classified under this para- 
graph shall pay a less rate of duty than 20 per cent. 
59. Wrought iron or steel in articles of all kinds not spe- 
cially mentioned, fine—i.e., polished, enameled, coat- 
ed with porcelain, nickel, or other metals (with the 
exception of lead, tin, zine, gold or silver), or with 
ornaments, borders or parts of other metals (except 
gold or silver), or combined with glass or earthen- 
WO a) Wei, BOO INS er exe ance was erdencsetanane 4.00 
Provided that none of the articles classified under this para- 
graph shall pay a less rate of duty than 15 per cent. 





Group 4.—Copper and Alloys of Common Metals with Copper 
(Brass, Bronze, &c.) 


60. Copper scales (laminw), copper of first fusion, old cop- 

wee, De ae Gi We BO ik 6 ts ioe Sh Secdere $1.50 
61. Copper and alloys of copper, in ingots, G. W., 100 kilos 2.00 
62. The same rolled in bars of all kinds, G. W., 100 kilos... 2.25 


63. The same rolled in sheets, G. W., 100 kilos........... 2.50 
64. The same in wire, galvanized or not: 
(a) 1 mm. or more in diameter, N. W., 100 kilos..... 4.50 
(b) Less than 1 mm. in diameter, N. W., 100 kilos.... 4.50 


(c) Silvered or nickeled, N. W., kilo.............000% .35 
65. The same in wire, covered with textiles other than 
silk, not specially provided for, or with insulating 
materials; cables for conducting electricity, N. W., 


Rs aah sw wo a 6 en ARK ae a ek slab cee os 5.00 
(a) The same in wire covered with silk, flexible or not, 
DL Oe age Mae 8 ake oo he Gites Otho Ee ele Wee eek 15 
66. The same in wire gauze: 
(a) Up to 200 threads per inch, N. W., kilo.......... .04 
(b) Of 200 threads or more per inch, N. W., kilo...... 10 
67. The same in pipes, bearings and plates for fireplaces, 
either wrought or partially wrought, G. W., 100 kilos 3.25 
68. The same in nails, tacks, crochet hooks, pins, pens, 
hairpins, screws, nuts, bolts, washers and rivets: 
(a) Nails, tacks, screws, nuts, bolts, washers and 
rivets, bronze, gilt or nickeled, N. W., kilo......... 20 
(b) Same, not bronze, gilt or nickeled, N. W., kilo.... .20 


(c) Pins, pens, crochet hooks and hairpins, N. W., kilo .30 
69. Copper and alloys of copper: 
(a) In articles not specially provided for, varnished or 
a er, rr i ok De Be a ins acne a ingens 15 
(b) In articies of bronze, gilt or nickeled, not specially 
provided for, except when exclusively used for san- 
sanitary constructions, N. W., kilo..........cse08. -20 
By “sanitary constructions” are meant the fixtures, fittings 
and attachments such as pipes, valves, drains, spigots, basins, 
faucets and douches used in modern sanitary house plumbing 
and for bathrooms. 
Provided that none of the articles classified under this para- 
graph shall pay a less rate of duty than 15 per cent. 


be ee ee ne $0.10 
71. Nickel. aluminum and their alloys: 
(a) In lumps and ingots, G. W., 100 kilos............ 4.00 
(b) In bars, sheets, pipes and wire, N. W., 100 kilos.. 6.00 
(c) In all other articles of nickel, N. W., kilo........ 50 


(d) In cooking utensils of aluminum, N. W., kilo.... .25 
(e) In all other articles of aluminum, N. W., kilo.... - 1.00 
Provided that none of the articles classified under this para- 
graph shall pay a less rate of duty than 25 per cent. 
72. Tin and alloys thereof: 
(a) In lumps or ingots, G. W., 100 kilos............ $2.00 


(b) In bars, sheets, pipes and wire, N. W., 100 kilos... 3.50 

(c) Hammered in thin leaves (tin foil) and capsules for 
DOP Whe. ek ON wanwede leeks depdauses baa dee’ 05 

(d) In other articles of all kinds, N. W., kilo......... .30 
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73. Zinc, lead and other metals, not specially mentioned, 
as well as their alloys: 


(a) In !ump or ingots, G. W., 100 kilos. .........+.-- 50 
(b) In bars, sheets, pipes and wire, including shot, G. 
Wis SO MER evcdwreceoveseRe ner vateeeeedavena an 


(c) Articles, bronze, gilt or nickeled, except when ex- 
clusively used for sanitary construction, N. W., kilo. .50 
(d) Articles, bronze, gilt or nickeled, when used exclu- 


sively for sanitary construction, N. W., kilo........ -20 
(e) Zine nails and tacks, neither bronze, gilt ror nick- 

GONG Th. Wey: Sd ass Ones céede casters veakutonsees .06 
(f) In other articles, including type, N. W., kilo...... 15 


Provided that none of the articles classified under this para- 
graph shall pay a less rate of duty than 15 per cent. 
Group 6.—Waste and Scorie. 
74. Filings, shavings, cuttings of iron or steel, and other 


wastes of cast iron or from the manufacture of 
comon metals, fit only for resmelting, G. W., 100 
BUR vic ikcwcadwus Ged uwibaduecsnuwewee uate eckceeeeun 
75. Scorie resulting from the smelting of ores, G. W., 100 
OU 6 dnc 46 ce ebdeecdsachinresecudasreuasaceseus< .03 
Class III. Group 2.—Appearatus and Machinery. 
242. Machinery and apparatus for weighing of all kiads 
not specially provided for, and detached parts there- 
TOR POE COMBic ks cvccs cece weeverse deed daseacuwnes 20 
243. Marine engines, per cemt........ccccrccsececcecece 10 
(a) Stationary engines, pumps, hydraulic, steam, petro- 
leum, gasoline and hot or compressed air motors, 
DOF CODE. ccc cde cccendccuvecddeeedcteesesedens 15 
244. Steam boilers of all kinds, whether attached to engines 
we a) a) ee Ten cae wma 15 


245. Agricultural machinery and apparatus, machinery and 
apparatus for pile driving, dredging, hoisting and 
making or preparing rice or hemp and other veg- 
etable products of the islands for markets and de- 
tached parts therefor, per cemt............--000+5 5 


246. Locomotives, including tenders, and traction and port- 
able engines complete, and detached parts therefor, 
DOF COG ccc ccctdedtdecadt ress ceusasiscsdeuedes 15 
247. Turntables and power and hand cranes, per cent.... 15 
248. Apparatus and appliances for the generation, distribu- 
tion, testing, measuring and installation of elec- 
tricity, dry and wet batteries, carbon brushes, arc 
lamps and their fittings, insulating materials, tapes 
and compounds, used exclusively for electrical pur- 
poses ; bells, annunciators, telephones and apparatus 
pertaining to the same; galvanometers, ampereme- 
ters, voltmeters and wattmeters; and all or any 
parts of apparatus specified, including insulators of 
glass or porcelain or other material, per cent...... 20 
249. ‘Storage batteries, per CeMt.......cceeeeceececccees 20 
250. Dynamos, generators, exciters and all other machinery 
for the generation of electricity for lighting or for 
power; transformers and electric motors, per cent.. 20 
(a) Incandescent lamps, mounted or not mounted, per 
. MePererrr rr rere rrr’ ore rc Cee ee 20 
251. All sewing machines and detached parts therefor, ex- 
cept meedles, per CCN... . cece cece eecrecccces 15 
252. Bicycles and velocipedes and detached parts and ac- 
cessories thereto, including lamps, per cent........ 25 
253. Typewriters and detached parts therefor, including 
PIDDOMS, POF COME. cc cccdesccsccccccccescvccccecs 25 
254. Phonographs, cinematographs, biographs and similar 
machines, including detached parts and records and 
films therefor, per COME... ccccccccccscccccccces 30 
255. Cash registers and adding machines and detached 
parts therefor, per ceNt.......--ceceeceecerccece 25 
256. Automatic slot machines for weighing and other pur- 
poses, not prohibited, and detached parts therefor. 
OP COG c cee ce condas danedeeceeawadeeacsaeeatas 30 
257. Other machinery and detached parts not specially pro- 
vided for : 
(a) Of copper and its alloys, per cent.............4-. 20 
(b) Of other materials, per cemt........cccccccccee 10 
258. Coaches and berlins, new, used or repaired, per cent.. 20 
259. Omnibuses, diligences, Concord and similar coaches, 
new, weed. oe repaired, per COMt. 2... cccccsccesseeces 20 
260. Other common four-wheeled carriages, with four or 
more seats. new or repaired, per cent............. 20 
261. All other carriages not specially provided for, new, 
used or repaired, including automobiles for persons 
or merchandise, baby carriages, trimmed or un- 
trimmed, and jinrikishas, per cent.............66. 20 
262. Railway carriages of all kinds for passengers, each. $100.00 
(a) Finished wooden parts of the same, N. W., 100 
WINE sans Ste cinuwaedeaed len iatensedsend eee’ 1.50 
Ch) Wisma We CM Cie eis oak e tc ccicecs Ses we cade 50.00 
fe) Mdina Gas CU CIs eon inh hae oes hoc Settee wie 30.00 
(d) Cars for industrial railways, per cemt........... 15 
263. Tramway carriages of all kinds, each.............. $45.00 
SOE; Whe; CHO. 6 on hacia td henerdedatactesesucndeces 7.50 
265. Carts for transporting merchandise, each.......... 5.00 
(a) All others not specially provided for, per cent.... 20 
SOE, Sie CRT GOs ss eae ka bees c ashen rawmendcede $2.00 
(a) Wheelbarrows of wood, each............eeeee0: 50 
(b) Wheelbarrows, wholly of iron or steel, each...... 1.50 


Provided that wooden parts for any of the vehicles classified 
under paragraphs 258, 259, 260, 261, 265 and 266 shail be 
dutiable at the rate of 20 per cent. 

267. Small boats, launches, lighters and all other water 
crafts imported into the Philippine Islands, either 
set up or knocked down, per cent..............+-. 30 
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Gross weight is indicated in the above schedules by the initials 
G. W., and net weight by N. W. 

Manufacturers will consult their own interests by for- 
warding to the War Department as promptly as possible 
any suggestions with regard to further amendments, as 
recommendations first received will naturally be accorded 
the most careful consideration. ". &. 6 


— 


The Kidder Circular Saw with Boring At- 
tachment. 


The circular sawing machine with boring attachment 
shown in the accompanying illustration is designed for 
use in small pattern shops and other establishments 
where a limited amount of machinery is necessary. The 
saw table itself has no new features, but the boring at- 
tachment possesses interesting possibilities. As seen in 
the illustration, the spindle of the saw mechanism pro 
jects over the auxiliary table. A chuck of any make 


may be attached to the projecting end to hold any size 
bit that may be desired. This table is 1 foot by 2 feet 





The Kidder Circuiar Saw with Boring Attachment. 


2 inches and has a vertical adjustment of 8 inches. The 
machine is made in three sizes, by R. E. Kidder, Worces- 


ter, Mass. 
————@—-e___——_ 


Compressed Air in the Operation of the New 
York Subway, 


The New York Subway is now in full operation, and 
its patrons are gradually recovering from their first sur- 
prise at discovering what a vast cellar has been con- 
structed beneath the city. The impression that survives 
this first feeling is one of wonder that a system of signal- 
ing and switching is possible which allows trains to be 
run so close together and at such high speeds without fre- 
quent and appalling disasters. The problem has been 
one in many respects considerably more intricate than is 
encountered in a large railroad system, due to the 
greater number of trains moved in a given time. As 
most are aware, the subway contains four tracks, two 
carrying local trains, running one minute apart, and two 
carrying express trains two minutes apart. The system is 
a development of the electro-pneumatic switch and signal 
system, which has long been used with success on the 
great railways of the country. In this system electricity 
is the directing force, and compressed air is the actuating 
power, or, to draw an analogy with the human body, the 
first constitutes the nerves and the second the muscles 
of the system. The reliability of any switch and signal 
system depends upon the reliability of its sources of 
power, hence all possible precautions have been taken 
to insure the positive action of all apparatus, and the 
positive supply of electric current and compressed air. 

The electrical equipment is for the most part stand- 
ard, but the air compressors are somewhat unique. They 
were built by the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company of 
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New York, and are a modification of the standard type 
known as class EC. They are two-stage machines, fitted 
with horizontal intercoolers, Ingersoll-Sergeant piston 
inlet valves, and designed throughout for maximum 
economy, simplicity and reliability. Nine compressor 
units have been installed, and three more are under con- 
struction. Each unit consists of a 35 horse-power West- 
inghouse direct-current motor, operated under a_pres- 
sure of 400 to 700 volts, and driving a compressor through 
a Morse silent chain at a speed of 120 revolutions per 
minute. Each unit has a capacity of 215 cubic feet of 
free air per minute compressed to 80 pounds pressure. 
The compressors are automatically started and stopped 
to preserve a practically constant working pressure, the 
variation not exceeding 5 pounds. When the receiver 
pressure falls below normal, switches are operated which 
bring the compressor up to speed with no load, then cut 
out the starting resistance and throw on the load. When 
normal pressure is reached the machine is unloaded, and 
the motor cut out. Arrangement is made whereby the 
starting and stopping of the unit also automatically 
starts and stops the flow of intercooling water and lubri- 
cating oils. These machines are located in substations 
along the subway, and the compressed air which they 
furnish is distributed through 2-inch pipe lines to operate 
the various signal mechanisms, pneumatic switches, au- 
tomatic train stops, &c. 


—>-e—__ 


Pacific Coast Business Topics. 


San FRANcisco, Cat., October 29, 1904.—The matter 
of the proposed parcel post continues to receive atten- 
tion among business men, especially those, who, like the 
hardware houses, deal largely in articles of small size, 
sufficiently portable to adapt themselves easily to this 
mode of transportation. A strong protest to Congress 
will be made by the manufacturers and producers of all 
the Pacific Coast States. 

It now seems to be assured that the Western Pacific 
will become an accomplished fact within a reasonable 
time, and the advent of this line is looked for with great 
anxiety by merchants and manufacturers of the whole 
State. There is always complaint of lack of cars at 
this season, when raisins, canned and dried fruits and 
oranges are being transported to the markets of the 
East. Already the manufacturers of sugar and white 
pine are making a loud outcry because they cannot get 
ears for the transportation of their products. The 
Western Pacific will lessen, if it does not do away en- 
entirely with, this condition of things, so that it will benefit 
the whole people, irrespective of the fact that for a while 
at least cheaper freights will prevail after its opening 
for traffic. Surveys are being made all along the line 
and lately have been finished at Los Medanos, up the 
bay about 50 miles from this city. 

The general condition of the hardware trade may be 
said to be fairly good. The demand is quite equal to 
that of last year at this time. There has been no 
shrinkage in sales, but many complain that competition 
is so keen that there is no profit in business. This com- 
plaint comes principally from the wholesale trade. The 
business of the retailer on the whole for the fall has been 
generally profitable. As regards the outlook for the com- 
ing year, it must be said to be good at present. The 
stocks carried over for the coming year will be about the 
average. The sales of builders’ hardware have been very 
large, and a steady supply will be needed from Eastern 
manufacturing centers for months to come, as the num- 
ber of unfinished contracts made during the past three 
months is very great in almost all the towns and cities of 
the State, especially in San Francisco. 

The shipments to both China and Japan have in- 
creased largely during the past three months, except in 
machinery, hardware, &c., in which there has been a 
conspicuous falling off from the figures of the earlier 
part of the year. The principal oversea market for ma- 
chinery at present is in the Hawaiian Islands, which are 
now tndergoing a revival in every department, owing 
to the big sugar crop and the good prices for raw sugar. 

sz. 0 lL 
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Canada’s Elections. 


The Government's Majority Increased. 


TORONTO, November 5, 1904.—The result of the Cana- 
dian general elections on Thursday was a sweeping vic- 
tory for Sir Wilfrid Laurier. It sends him back stronger 
than he was before the dissolution. In the last House 
of 214 members he had a majority of 54. In this one, 
of which 207 members are now elected, he has a majority 
of 61 or 62. Eight seats are yet to be contested, and 
these are all likely to return members to support him. 
Nova Scotia, the most easterly of the Provinces, sent a 
solid delegation of 18 members to the Government’s side 
of the House, and British Columbia, the most westerly 
of the Provinces, sent a solid delegation of 4 members to 
the same side. Quebec, the backbone of the Govern- 
ment’s strength, gave Sir Wilfrid 53 of the 64 members 
elected. Among the Conservative candidates who went 
down before the clean sweep made in Nova Scotia was 
R. L. Borden, the leader of the party. When the leader 
is beaten there is usually found a follower loyal enough 
to the party, or so little wedded to politics, as to be will- 
ing to resign his seat and throw it open to be contested 
between the leader and the candidate of the opposite 
party. But in Mr. Borden’s own province there is no 
seat in the possession of his party, so that unless one 
is vacated for him in another province he will have to 
remain out of Parliament. 


The Fiscal Policy. 


In the campaign which the elections have closed the 
leading issues were the Transcontinental Railway trans- 
action and the fiscal policy of the country. Both have 
now the seal of popular approval stamped upon them. 
The fiscal policy is a mixed one. So far as the tariff is 
concerned, there is an extensive free list, a very large 
number of articles on which the duty is comparatively 
low, and a considerable number on which it may 
be described as high. As the free list includes raw 
materials it is in that respect acceptable to all interests, 
There are few objectors to the necessaries of life that 
are exempt, and not much fault was found with the re- 
tention on the free list of such manufactured articles as 
were not made in Canada. As to the high duties, the 
country is too prosperous for any complaint concerning 
them to come from consumers, and, of course, producers 
do not ask that they should be lower. The portion of the 
tariff over which there was dissatisfaction is that to which 
the low and moderate duties may be allocated. These 
were unsatisfactory, in most cases, to manufacturers, 
and were the subject of frequent representations from the 
Manufacturers’ Association. This dissatisfaction was in 
a measure appeased, first, by the increase of the net 
woolen duties, and, secondly, the adoption of the anti- 
dumping clause. At all events, the manufacturers are 
not supposed to have taken any prominent part in the 
campaign against the Government. Taken as a whole, 
the vote of the manufacturing cities, in cases where they 
have representation apart from the counties in which 
they stand, does not seem to have been more against than 
for the Government. 

Hence, apparently, there is general confidence ia the 
promise of Mr. Fielding, the Finance Minister, that the 
tariff will be exhaustively examined by a commission 
and revised in accordance with that body’s recommenda- 
tions. As to whether the revision is to be upward or 
downward, the Finance Minister could not be ex- 
pected to say, since he so far considered the question an 
open one as to say it should be referred to a commission 
instead of being decided by the Government itself. The 
presumption is that the Government favors higher duties 
on some articles. Certainly, all the criticism of the tariff 
has been not that there is need for lower duties, but that 
there ought to be higher duties. However, the scale of 
the present duties may be changed, the plan of the tariff 
is to be recast, as, according to Mr. Fielding’s statement 
—repeated in the campaign by Sir Wilfrid Laurier—the 
final arrangement will take the form of a maximum and 
a minimum tariff. This plan is expected to be very much 
simpler than what we have now—general! tariff, British 
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preferential tariff, German surtax, and antidumping 
duties. 


Will There Be Reciprocity ? 


If framed upon the lines conjectured by many busi- 
ness men and politicians, the double tariff scheme of Mr. 
Fielding will be productive either of adequate protection 
of of larger market room in other countries. A max- 
imum tariff, as he is supposed to conceive it, would 
exclude much of the manufactured merchandise that is 
naw imported. Fy thus shutting doors that were pre- 
viously open, it might exercise an influence to bring from 
the United States offers of cencessions ii exchange for 
the privileges of the minimui tariff, which tariff, it is 
assumed, would be low cnough to make the Canadian 
market easily accessible from the outside. it is also 
supposed that preference tc Britain would be shown by 
waking British gcods admissable at the minimum rates, 
instead of, as at present, at rates exclusively applying to 
3ritish goods. And, if Mr. Fielding’s intentions are 
rightly dived, the German surtax would be dropped, 
German goods being ratable under the maximum tariff. 

This appears to point to preparations for either com- 
bating the Dingley tariff or moving toward reciprocity 
with the United States. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, it will not 
be forgotten, was enthusiastic for reciprocity with the 
United States. Throughout the period of his first Par- 
liament he exerted himself to effect a quid pro quo ar- 
rungement with the Washington Government. His ef- 
forts migbt not have been unsuccessful if the Aiaskan 
boundary dispute had not been found too difficult for the 
Joint High Commission which was endeavoring to estab- 
lish new relations between the two countries on many 
points. As the boundary question is settled, and any 
irritation respecting the result is almost forgotten, there 
is thought to be a possibility of the Joint High Com- 
mission resuming its negotiations, seeing that it has 
never been discharged. It would not create great surprise 
in this country if the Ottawa Government and the Wash- 
ington Government, each newly commissioned by the 
people, should be ready to exchange ideas on the subject. 
It is to be said, however, that reciprocity was not men- 
tioned in the Canadian campaign. 


The Steel Rail Duty. 


The imposition of the steel rail duty was well timed 
by the Finance Minister, who is a Nova Scotia man, and 
the member of the Cabinet who is expected to keep that 
Province in line. The solid contingent of 18 members 
elected in Nova Scotia is the Province’s thanks for this 
favor to its steel industry. c. A. Gd. 


— so —————_ 


Chicago Building Permits.—Permits for a total of 
707 buildings, with 21,395 feet frontage and costing 
$4,703,550, were taken out during the month of October 
in Chicago. This is the best October since 1892, the 
period just previous to the World’s Fair. Between 1893 
and 1901 the estimated value of buildings ranged from 
$780,000 to $3,000,000 for each October. In October, 
1908, building permits called for 568 buildings, with 21.- 
030 feet frontage and costing $3,840,170, showing a gain 
in October of this year over last of 139 buildings and a 
gain in cost of $863,380. This increase in building opera- 
tions is being made in face of the fact that the cost of 
building is estimated at from 10 to 15 per cent. higher 
this year than it has been for some years. 


OS 


Ferro-Phosphorus.—J. J. Gray, Jr., proprietor of the 
Rockdale Furnace in Maury County, Tenn., is now manu- 
facturing ferro-phosphorus. It had been considered that 
10 or 12 per cent. would be the maximum of phosphorus 
which could be secured in combination with iron, but 
the Nashville American states that Lucius P. Brown & 
Co., analytical chemists, of Nashville, have tested four 
casts made at this furnace, which show 18, 19.72, 18.76 
and 18.77 per cent. Subsequent casts tested by the 
chemist at the furnace run as high as 21.81 per cent. 
The statement is made that Mr. Gray has demonstrated 
the possibility of combining with pig iron whatever per- 
centage of phosphorus may be demanded. 
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The Development and Use 
Speed Tool Steel.* 


BY J. M. GLEDHILL. 





A very important advance in the manufacture of tool 
steel was made 30 or 40 years ago, when “ Mushet,” or 
self hardening steel, was introduced. This was the valu- 
able invention of Robert Mushet, who after a long series 
of experiments succeeded in producing a tungsten steel. 
It is now to America, however, that honor must be given 
for the next great step in the remarkable advancement 
in tool steel, and the greatest credit is due to Taylor and 
White, who, at the Bethelehem Steel ‘Works of America, 
initiated high speed cutting some few years back. Since 
then still greater developments have been made by the 
author’s firm in high speed steels, and with increased ex- 
perience in its manufacture, treatment and application 
in our workshops, results in cutting powers far beyond 
expectation have been attained. When it is seen that, with 
high speed tools, steel can now be turned and machined 
at a rate up to 500 feet per minute, and cast iron drilled 
at 25 inches per minute, it must be admitted that this is 
an astonishing advancement on the cutting speeds of 30 
to 50 feet per minute with ordinary crucible steel. 

The production of steel capable of such cutting pow- 
ers has not been obtained without exhaustive scientific 
research and trial. The author has made experiments 
extending over a period of four years, during which time 
some 80 different compositions of high speed steels were 
produced, and hundreds of trials made with them by ac- 
tual cutting. The most satisfactory results are obtained 
only by using the purest qualities of Swedish or Danne- 
mora irons, which on account of their freedom from im- 
purities are rendered most suitable for producing tool 
steels that will best retain their cutting edges, and also 
the use of the highest qualities of the various alloys and 
other ingredients employed in the composition of the steel. 
Special care is required in the melting and subsequent 
treatment of ingots alloyed with high percentages of other 
metals so as to insure homogeneity and regularity of 
quality, which is one of the most important points to be 
considered, for no permanent advantage or economy can 
be relied on if good results are obtained from one bar of 
steel and inferior results from the next, if attention and 
experience are not exercised. 


Summary of Results of Experiments. 


The high speed steels of the present day are combina- 
tions of iron and carbon with tungsten and chromium, 
molbydenum and chromium, or tungsten, molybdenum 
and chromium. These present many interesting varie- 
ties, and offer a wide field for research. 

Influence of Carbon.—A number of tool steels were 
made with the carbon percentage varying from 0.4 to 
2.2 per cent., and the method of hardening was to heat 
the steel to the highest possible temperature without de- 
stroying the cutting edge, and then rapidly cool it in a 
strong air blast. By this simple method of hardening it 
was found that the greatest cutting efficiency is ob- 
tained where the carbon ranges from 0.4 to 0.9 per cent., 
and such steels are comparatively tough. Higher per- 
centages are not desirable because great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in forging the steels, and the tools are inferior. 
With increasing carbon contents the steel is also very 
brittle, and has a tendency to break with unequal and 
intermittent cutting. 

Influence of Chromium.—Having found the best car- 
bon content, the next experiments were made to ascer- 
tain the influence of chromium varying from 1 to 6 
per cent. Steels containing a low percentage are very 
tough. and perform excellent work on the softer varie- 
ties of steel and cast iron, but when tried on harder ma- 
terials the results obtained were not so efficient. With 
an increased content of chromium the nature of the steel 
becomes much harder, and greater cutting efficiency is 
obtained on hard materials. It was observed with an in- 
crease of chromium there must be a decrease in carbon 


* Abstract of a paper read before the New York meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, October 26, 1904. 
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to obtain the best results for such percentage of chro- 
mium. By substituting vanadium for chromium to an 
amount of 2 per cent., it was found that the steel could 
be readily forged, worked very tough, and was hardened 
by heating to a white heat and cooling in an air blast. 
This tool when tried on medium steel stood well, but not 
better than the steel with the much cheaper element of 
chromium in it. 

Influence of Tungsten.—This important element is con- 
tained in by far the greater number of the present high 
speed steels in use. A number of experiments were made 
with the tungsten content ranging from 9 to 27 per cent. 
From 9 to 16 per cent. the nature of the steel becomes 
very brittle, but the cutting efficiency is greatly in- 
creased, and about 16 per cent. appeared to be the iimit, 
as no better results were obtained by increasing the 
tungsten beyond this figure. Between 18 and 27 per 
cent. it was found that the nature of the steel altered 
somewhat, and, instead of being brittle, it became softer 
and tougher, and while such tools have the property of 
cutting very cleanly, they do not stand up so well. 

Influence of Molybdenum.—The influence of this ele- 
ment at the present time is under investigation, and our 
experiments with it have so far produced excellent re- 
sults, and it is found that where a large percentage of 
tungsten is necessary to make a good rapid steel, a con- 
siderably less percentage of molybdenum will suffice. A 
peculiarity of these molybdenum steels is that in order 
to obtain the greatest efficiency they do not require such 
a high temperature in hardening as do the tungsten 
steels. and if the temperature is increased above 1000 
degrees C. the tools are inferior, and the life shortened. 

Influence of Tungsten with Molybdenum.—It was 
found that the presence of from 0.5 to 3 per cent. mo- 
lybdenum in a high tungsten steel slightly increased the 
cutting efficiency, but the advantage gained is altogether 
out of proportion to the cost of the added molybdenum. 

Influence of Silicon.—A number of rapid steels were 
made with silicon content varying from a trace up to 4 
per cent. Silicon sensibly hardens such steels, and the 
cutting efficiency on hard materials is increased by addi- 
tions up to 3 per cent. By increasing the silicon above 3 
per cent., however, the cutting efficiency begins to decline. 

An analysis of one of the best qualities of rapid steels 
produced by the author’s firm, “ A. W.” steel, is as fol- 
lows: 


is sv ck iedadtateudiatewessncmds 0.55 per cent. 
ee ee ee 8.5 per cent. 
I 5 0:0. nx ne KES SHES DE Oe eee 13.5 per cent. 


What may be said to determine a high speed steel, as 
compared to an ordinary tool steel, is its capability of 
withstanding the higher temperatures produced by the 
greatly increased friction between the tool and the work 
due to the rapid cutting. An ordinary carbon steel con- 
taining, say, 1.20 per cent. carbon, when heated slightly 
above the critical point and rapidly cooled by quench- 
ing in water becomes intensely hard. Suck a steel grad- 
ually loses this intense hardness as the temperature of 
friction reaches, say, 500 degrees F. With rapid cut- 
ting steels the temperature of friction may be greatly ex- 
tended, even up to 1100 to 1200 degrees F., and it has 
been proved that the higher the temperature for harden- 
ing is raised above the critical point and then rapidly 
cooled, the higher will be the temperature of friction 
that the tool can withstand before sensibly losing its 
hardness. The high degree of heating (almost to melt- 
ing point, in fact) which is necessary for hardening high 
speed steel forms an interesting study in thermal treat- 
ment, and is indeed a curious paradox, quite inverting 
all theory and practice previously existing. In the case 
of hardening ordinary carbon steels very rapid cooling is 
absolutely necessary, but with high speed steels the rate 
of cooling may take a considerably longer period, the in- 
tensity of hardness being increased with the quicker rate 
of cooling. 

In his admirable paper on “ Rapid Steel for Tools,” * 
M. Le Chatelier states that: “ Steel. undergoes at 700 


* Bulletin de la Société D’Encouragement pour L’Industrie 
Nationale. a 
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degrees C, a change of nature. This transformation takes 
place with more or less considerable delay according to 
certain other circumstances. When heating, the transfor- 
mation will take place above 700 degrees C.—for exam- 
ple, from 750 to 800 degrees C., according to the rapid- 
ity of heating. When cooling, below 700 degrees C. the 
quickness with which this transformation takes place at 
au given temperature, is governed by a general law of 
chemical phenomena, and is greater when the absolute 
temperature in question is highest, and when it is at its 
greatest distance from the point of transformation.” It 
inay be added that the transformation at the critical point 
takes only a very short time in the case of simple car- 
bon steels, and the influence of such elements as chro- 
inium, tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium and manganese 
is to considerably retard this change. 

In the heat treatment of high speed steel, one of the 
most important points is the process of thoroughly an- 
nealing it after working into bars. Accurate annealing is 
of much value in bringing the steel into a state of molec- 
ular uniformity, thereby removing internal strains that 
may have arisen, due to casting and tilting, and at the 
same time annealing renders the steel sufficiently soft to 
enable it to be machined into any desired form for turn- 
ing tools, milling cutters, drills, taps, screwing dies, &c. 
The annealing of high speed steel is best carried out in 
muffle furnaces designed for heating by radiation only, a 
temperature of 1400 degrees F. being maintained from 
12 to 18 hours according to the section of the bars of 
steel dealt with. Further advantage also results from 
careful annealing by minimizing risks of cracking when 
the steel has to be reheated for hardening. In cases of 
intricately shaped milling tools having sharp square bot- 
tom recesses, fine edges or delicate projections, and on 
which unequal expansion and contraction are liable to 
operate suddenly, annealing has a very beneficial effect 
toward reducing cracking to a minimum. Increased duc- 
tility is also imparted by annealing, and this is especially 
requisite in tools that have to encounter sudden shocks 
due to intermittent cutting. 

The following tensile tests of “A. W.” high speed steel 
in the normal, annealed, hardened and hardened and 
then tempered states show the effects of the heat treat- 


ment: 
Elastic Breaking 
limit, strain, 


Number tons tons 
of per per 
speci- square square Contraction 
men. Condition. inch. inch. Elongation. inarea. Remarks. 


2. Tere... 2d re ues ro 
2 Annealed..40.0 58.0 18 percent. 35 percent. Fibrous. 


3 Hardened. . 62.0 
{ Hardened } 
t and ~.. 89.0 


L Tempered | 
It will be observed that the ductility of the annealed 
specimen is very good, rendering the steel in a condition 
to withstand the great pressures due to the forces thrown 
upon it when cutting. 

In preparing high speed steel ready for use the pro- 
cess may be divided principally into three stages: forg- 
ing, hardening and grinding. It is very desirable that 
high speed steel should be capable of attaining its maxi- 
mum efficiency, and yet only require treatment of the 
simplest kind, so that an ordinarily skilled workman 
may easily deal with it. The steel may be raised to a 
yellow heat for forging, say, 1850 degrees F., at which 
temperature it is soft and easily worked into any de- 
sired form, the forging proceeding until the temperature 
lowers to a good red heat, say, 1500 degrees F., when 
work on it should cease and the steel be reheated. 

In heating a bar of high speed steel preparatory to 
forging (which heating is best done in a clear coke fire) 
it is essential that the bar be heated thoroughly and uni- 
formly, so as to insure that the heat has penetrated to 
the center of the bar, for if the bar be not uniformly 
heated, leaving the center comparatively cold and stiff, 
while the outside is hot, the steel will not draw or 
spread out equally, and cracking will probably result. A 
wise rule in heating is to “ hasten slowly.” It is not ad- 
visable to break pieces from the bar while cold. the ef- 
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fect of so doing tending to induce fine end cracks to de- 
velop which ultimately may extend and give trouble, but 
the pieces should be cut off while the bar is hot, then be 
reheated as before and forged to the shape required, af- 
ter which the tool should be laid in a dry place until cold. 

The temperature for hardening high speed steel va- 
ries somewhat according to the class of tool being dealt 
with. When bardening turning, planing or slotting tools, 
and others of similar class, the point or nose of tool only 
should be gradually raised to a white melting heat, 
though not necessarily melted, but even should the point 
of the tool become to some extent fused or melted no harm 
is done. The tool should then be immediately placed in 
an air blast and cooled down, after which it only re- 
quires grinding and is then ready for use. 

Another method which may be described of preparing 
the tools is as follows: 

Forge the tools as before, and when quite cold grind 
to shape on a dry stone or dry emery wheel, an opera- 
tion which may be done with the tool fixed in a rest and 
fed against the stone or emery wheel by a screw, no harm 
resulting from any heat developed at this stage. The tool 
then requires heating to a white heat, but just short of 
melting, and afterward completely cooling in the air 
blast. This method of first roughly grinding to shape 
also lends itself to cooling the tools in oil, which is spe- 
cially efficient where the retention of a sharp edge is a 
desideratum, as in finishing tools, turret and automatic 
lathe tools, brass workers’ tools, &c. In hardening where 
oil cooling is used the tools should be first raised to a 
white heat, but without melting, and then cooled down 
either by air blast or in the open to a bright red heat, 
say. 1700 degrees F., when they should be instantly 
plunged into a bath of rape or whale oil, or a mixture of 
both. 

Referring to the question of grinding tools, nothing 
bas yet been found so good for high speed steels as the 
wet sandstone, and the tools ground thereon by hand 
pressure, but where it is desired to use emery wheels it 
is better to roughly grind the tools to shape on a dry 
emery wheel or dry stone before hardening. By so doing 
the tools require but little grinding after hardening. and 
only slight frictional heating occurs, but not sufficient 
to draw the temper in any way, and thus their cutting 
efficiency is not impaired. When the tools are ground on 
a wet emery wheel and undue pressure is applied, the 
heat generated by the great friction between the tool and 
the emery wheel causes the steel to become hot, and 
water playing on the steel while in this heated condition 
tends to produce cracking. 

For hardening and tempering specially formed tools of 
high speed steel, such as milling and gear cutters, twist 
drills, taps, screwing dies, reamers, and other tools that 
do not permit of being ground to shape after hardening, 
and where any melting or fusing of the cutting edges 
must be prevented, another method of hardening is used. 
A specially arranged muffle furnace heated either by gas 
or oil is employed, and consists of two chambers lined 
with fire clay, the gas and air entering through a series 
of burners at the back of the furnace, under contro] so 
that a temperature up to 2200 degrees F. may be steadily 
maintained in the lower chamber, while the upper cham- 
ber is kept at a much lower temperature. Before plac- 
ing the cutters in the furnace it is advisable to fill up 
the hole and keyways with common fire clay to protect 
them. The cutters are first placed upon the top of the 
furnace until they are warmed through, after which they 
are placed in the upper chamber and thoroughly and uni- 
formly heated to a temperature of about 1500 degrees 
F., or, say, a medium red heat, when they are trans- 
ferred into the lower chamber and allowed to remain 
therein until the cutter attains the same heat as the fur- 
nace itself, about 2200 degrees F., and the cutting edges 
become a bright yellow heat, having an appearance of a 
glazed or greasy surface. The cutter should then be with- 
drawn while the edges are sharp and uninjured, and re- 
volved before an air blast until the red heat has 
passed away, and then while the cutter is still warm— 
that is, just permitting of its being handled—it should 
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be plunged into a bath of tallow at about 200 degrees F. 
and the temperature of the tallow bath then raised to 
about 520 degrees F., on the attainment of which the cut- 
ter should be immediately withdrawn and plunged in 
cold oil. There are various other ways of tempering, a 
good method being by means of a specially arranged gas 
and air stove into which the articles to be tempered are 
placed, and the stove then heated up to a temperature of 
from 500 to 600 degrees F., when the gas is shut off and 
the furnace with its contents allowed to slowly cool down. 

Another method of heating tools is by electrical means, 
by which very regular and rapid heating is obtained, and 
where electric current-is available, the system of electric 
heating is quick, reliable and economical. For one 
method the apparatus consists of a cast iron tank, of 
suitable dimensions, containing a strong solution of po- 
tassium carbonate together with a dynamo, the positive 
cable from which is connected to the metal clip holding 
the tool to be heated, while the negative cable is con- 
nected direct on the tank. ‘The tool to be hardened is held 
in a suitable clip to insure good contact. The current is 
first switched on, and then the tool is gently lowered into 
the solution to such a depth as is required to harden it. 
The act of dipping the tool into the alkaline solution 
completes the electric circuit, and at once sets up intense 
heat on the immersed part. When the tool is sufficiently 
heated the current is switched off, and the solution rap- 
idly chills and hardens the point of the tool, so that no 
air blast is necessary. Another method of heating the 
point of tools is by means of the electric arc, the heat- 
ing effect of which is also very rapid in its action. The 
tool under treatment and the positive electrode are placed 
on a bed of nonconducting and noncombustible material 
and the are started gradually at a low voltage and stead- 
ily increased as required, by controlling the shunt rheo- 
stat, care being taken not to obtain too great a heat 
and so fuse the end of the tool. The source of power 
in this case is a motor generator consisting of a continu- 
ous current shunt wound motor at 220 volts, coupled to a 
continuous current shunt wound dynamo at from 50 to 
150 volts. Arcs from 10 to 1000 amperes are then easily 
produced and simply and safely controlled by means of 
the shunt rheostat. 

Tempering.—Electricity is also a very efficient and 
accurate means of tempering such forms of tools as mill- 
ing, gear, hobbing and other similar cutters, also large 
hollow taps, hollow reamers, and all other hollow tools 
made of high speed steel, where it is required to have 
the outside or cutting portion hard, and the interior soft 
and tenacious, so as to be in the best condition to resist 
the great stresses put upon the tool by the resistance of 
the metal being cut, and which stresses tend to cause 
disruption of the cutter if the hardening extends too 
deep. 

Tempering of hollow cutters, &c., is sometimes car- 
ried out by the insertion of a heated rod within the cut- 
ter and so drawing the temper, but this is not entirely 
satisfactory, or scientific, and is liable to induce crack- 
ing by too sudden heat application, and further because 
of the difficulty of maintaining the necessary heat and 
temperature required, and afterward gradually lowering 
the heat until the proper degree of temper has been ob- 
tained. In electrical tempering these difficulties are 
overcome, as the rod is placed inside the cutter quite 
cold, and the electric current gradually and steadily 
heats up the rod until the correct temperature is reached, 
when it can be held at such temperature as long as is 
necessary, and the current can be gradually reduced un- 
til the articles operated on are cold again, and conse- 
quently the risk of cracking by too sudden expansion and 
contraction is reduced very greatly. The apparatus used 
is very simple, and consists of a continuous current shunt 
wound motor directly coupled to a single phase alternat- 
ing current dynamo of the revolving field type giving 100 


amperes at 350 volts, 50 cycles per second, the exciting . 


eurrent being taken from the works supply main. The 
current from the alternator is reduced by means of a 
stepdown transformer to a pressure of 2 volts, the sec- 
ondary coil of the transformer consisting of a single turn 
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of copper of heavy cross section, the extremities of which 
are attached to heavy copper bars carrying the connect- 
ing vises holding the mandrel upon which the cutter to be 
tempered is placed. The secondary induced current, there- 
fore, passes through a single turn coil, through the cop- 
per bars and vises and mandrel. Although the resistance 
of the complete circuit is very low, still, owing to the 
comparatively high specific resistance of the iron man- 
drel, the thermal effect of the current is used up in heat- 
ing the mandrel which gradually attains the required 
temperature, slowly imparting its heat to the tool under 
treatment until the shade of the oxide on the tool sat- 
isfies the operator. To regulate the heat of the mandrel 
the excitation current of the alternator is varied by means 
of the rheostat. An extremely fine variation and per- 
fect heat control is easily possible by this arrangement. 

Uses.—Thbat great economy is effected from using high 
speed steel is beyond all doubt, for rapidity of cutting 
is increased, and the output of machines corresponding- 
ly, so that a greater production is obtained from a given 
installation than was possible when cutting at low 
speeds with the old tool steel, and the work is naturally 
produced at a correspondingly lower cost. It follows 
from this that in laying down new plant and machines the 
introduction and use of high speed steel would have con- 
siderable influence in reducing expenditure on capital ac- 
count. It has also been proved that high speed cutting 
is economical from a mechanical standpoint, and that a 
given horse-power will remove a greater quantity of 
metal at a high speed than at a low speed, for although 
more power is naturally required to take off metal at a 
high than at a low speed, the increase of that power is by 
po means in proportion to the large extra amount of 
work done by the high speed cutting, for the frictional 
and other losses do not increase in the same ratio that 
a high cutting speed bears to a low cutting speed. A 
brief example of this may be given in which the power 
absorbed in the lathe was accurately measured electrical- 
ly. Cutting on hard steel, with 3-16 inch depth of cut, 
1-16 inch feed and speed of cutting 17 feet per minute, 
a power of 5.16 horse-power was absorbed, and increasing 
the cutting speed to 42 feet per minute, the depth of cut 
and feed being the same, there was a saving in power of 
19 per cent. for the work being done. Another experi- 
ment with depth of cut % inch and traverse 1-16 inch 
compared with 1-16 inch traverse and 3-16 inch depth of 
cut, showed a saving in power of as much as 28 per cent., 
and still proceeding with a view of increasing the weight 
of metal removed in a given time the feed was doubled 
(other conditions being the same) and a still further sav- 
ing of power resulted. In a word, as in the majority of 
things, so it is with rapid cutting, the more quickly work 
can be produced the cheaper the cost of production will 
be. 

Again as regards economy there is not only a saving 
effected on the actual machine work, but since the ad- 
vent of high speed cutting it is now possible, in many in- 
stances, to produce finished articles from plain rolled 
bars, instead of following the old practice of first mak- 
ing expensive forgings and afterward finishing them in 
the machine. By this practice not only is the entire cost 
of forging abolished, but the machining on the rolled bar 
can be carried out much quicker and cheaper in suitably 
arranged machines, quicker even than the machining of a 
forging can be done. As examples, two articles which 
were machined in three and three-quarters and one three- 
quarters hours, respectively, when made from forgings 
and using ordinary tool steel, were machined from plain 
rolled bars with high speed steel in 45 and 13 minutes, re- 
spectively. Another remarkable instance was the manu- 
facture by the author’s firm of securing bolts for armor 
plates. Formerly where forgings were first made and 
then machined with ordinary self hardening steel, a 
production of eight bolts per day of ten hours was usual. 
With the introduction of rapid cutting steel, 40 similar 
bolts from the rolled bar are now produced in the same 
time, thus giving an advantage of 5 to 1 in favor of 
quick cutting, and also in addition abolishing the cost of 
first rough forging the bolt to form; in fact, the cost of 
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forging one bolt alone amounted to more than the present 
cost of producing to required form 12 such bolts by high 
speed machining. The cutting speed at which these bolts 
are turned is 160 feet per minute, the depth of cut and 
feed being respectively % and 1-32 inch, the weight of 
metal removed from each bolt being 62 pounds, or 2480 
pounds in a day of ten hours, ithe tool being only ground 
once during such period of work, and from such an ex- 
ample as this it will be at once apparent what an enor- 
mous saving in plant and costs results. 

Equally remarkable results are obtained by operating 
on stock bars with high speed milling cutters, and one 
example, among many, may be cited. Here hexagon nuts 
for 33% inches diameter bolts are made from rolled 
bars, the cutting speed of milling being 150 feet per min- 
ute, giving a production of 90 nuts per day, against 30 
formerly. More than 90 nuts could have been produced 
had the machine been more powerful. 

Rapid cutting with planing tools has also developed 
extensively, the old cutting speeds of 15 to 25 feet per 
minute being now replaced by those of 50 to 60 feet per 
minute, and in some cases even as high as 80 feet per 
minute, and for the same reasons, as already described in 
lathe turning, the power absorbed does not increase in 
anything like the same proportion as the extra amount 
of work done, so that the wear and tear on the machine 
is not materially increased. ‘Two striking examples of 
high speed planing may be quoted. On a 7-foot planing 
machine with two tools operating on forged steel of me- 
dium quality, the cutting speed, depth of cut, and feed of 
each tool were respectively 54 feet, 4 inch and \% inch, 
the speed of reverse being 160 feet per minute. On a 
14 x 14 x 30 foot planer the cutting speed was 36 feet per 
minute, depth of cut 1.25 inch, and feed seven cuts per 
inch, the tool cutting for ten hours without necessitating 
grinding. Two tools were cutting, each taking a cut as 
described. 

As an example of the great pressure resisting 
powers of high speed steel, when cutting forged steel 
of about 30 tons per square inch tensile strength 
and offering a resistance to cutting of about 100 tons per 
square inch, a tool of 144 square inch section was used, 
taking a cut % inch deep by 44 inch feed per revolution, 
equivalent to an area of metal under cut of 0.21875 
square inch, the cutting speed being 90 feet per minute, 
and removing 68%, pounds of metal per minute, or 4010 
pounds per hour. The tool in this instance was project- 
ing 11% inches beyond the rest, and the stress on the tool 
was 78.5 tons per square inch. In another case, cutting 
forged steel of 35 tons tensile strength and offering a re- 
sistance to cutting of 115 tons per square inch, a 14-inch 
square tool being used, the diameter of forging was re- 
duced by 1 inch, equal to % inch depth of cut, while the 
tool advanced % inch every revolution, the cutting speed 
being 25 feet per minute and removing 14% pounds of 
metal per minute. With the point of the tool projecting 
%4 inch beyond the rest, the tool successfully withstood a 
stress of 51.6 tons per square inch. Although in actual 
practice tools of much greater section would be used, the 
results clearly show that, if proper care be taken, tools of 
high speed steel are quite capable of withstanding any 
pressure likely to be met in ordinary workshop practice. 

Perhaps one of the most unlooked-for developments in 
the use of high speed steel has been the manufacture from 
it of twist drills, and it would be safe to say that in no 
other sphere has the new steel justified itself to a greater 
extent than in the operations of drilling and boring, as its 
powers in that respect have revolutionized completely 
modern workshop practice. It is now possible in many 
cases to drill holes through stacks of thin steel plates as 
quickly and economically as by punching them, thus 
avoiding the consequent liability to distress the material 
due to punching action. The plates of torpedo and other 
boats, which are comparatively thin and of high tensile 
strength, can now be drilled in stacks, while in many ar- 
ticles where it was formerly the practice to core in the 
holes, as, for example, in cylinder and other covers, or 
pipe flanges, &c., it is now cheaper and quicker to use 
high speed steel and drill the holes out of the solid. A 
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short time back the author received a letter from a large 
firm of structural engineers in Glasgow giving some re- 
markable drilling results with high speed drills. Drilling 
mild steel 244 inches thickness made up of five %-inch 
plates and one 5¢-inch angle iron, a 15-16 inch diameter 
twist drill made of high speed steel, and running at 275 
revolutions per minute, with a feed of 75 cuts per inch of 
penetration, drilled 7924 holes without requiring regrind- 
ing, each hole being drilled in 42 seconds. 

As a comparison of the superiority of high speed over 
erdinary drills, an instructive result was obtained when 
drilling forged steel gun cradles of 5 inches thickness, and 
which steel is of a very tough nature. An ordinary twist 
drill was first tried and failed after drilling eight holes, 
the end being completely fused, but a high speed drill 
afterward drilled 124 holes without suffering any injury 
whatever. ‘The drills were 2 inches diameter, running 
at 80 revolutions per minute, and each hole was drilled 
in six minutes, this being the full power of the machine. 
In several instances the author’s firm reduced the cost of 
drilling per 100 holes by over 60 per cent. without even 
altering the machines in any way, except by speeding 
them up. 

a 


Gold Medals at St. Louis. 


An error was made in The Iron Age of October 20 in 
crediting to the Acme Harvesting Machine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the award of a gold medal at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair for its exhibit of machine tools. The 
correct name of the company is the Acme Machinery 
Company, manufacturer of bolt, nut and special ma- 
chinery. This error was made in the telegraph trans- 
mission of the list of awards. 

We are also advised that the McInnes Steel Mfg. Com- 
pany, Corry, Pa., received a gold medal for its exhibit of 
high speed air hardening steel, of which no mention was 
made in the list received by us and printed in the issue 


above mentioned. 
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The John Illingworth Steel Company.—lInterests 
formerly connected with the Benjamin Atha & Illing- 
worth Steel Company, Harrison, N. J., which was taken 
over by the Crucible Steel Company of America, have 
organized the John Illingworth Steel Company, with of- 
fices at 25 Cliff street, New York, and have purchased the 
Frankford Steel Works, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which the new company will operate, manufacturing 
crucible steel and special grades of open hearth steel. 
The new company intends to enlarge the plant and make 
it thoroughly up to date in every respect. The present 
equipment of the works includes six trains of rolls, com- 
posed of two sheet mills, one 16-inch bar mill, one 14-inch 
bar mill, one 12-inch bar mill, and one 9-inch bar mill, 
crucible steel furnace and hammers. The product will be 
tool, annealed, combination die, saw, nickel, file, rasp, 
gun, roller and spindle, mining drill, cutlery and ma- 
chinery steels, crucible and open hearth sheet steel, tool 
steel die blocks, forgings, special shapes and open hearth 
die blocks. John Illingworth, who has spent the past 40 
years in the manufacture of steel, is president of the 
company, and will take the management of the mill. 
Charles P. Soden is vice-president, Clarence Illingworth, 
treasurer, and William H. Illingworth, secretary. 


OO 


Fuel Oil in a Forge Shop.—The Billings & Spencer 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has made a careful study of 
the cost of running the heating furnaces in the forge 
shop with crude oil as compared with the cost when coal 
was employed for the purpose. The company has been 
using oil for about a year, with a burner of the usual 
type, with only trifling modifications, and finds that the 
actual fuel cost is very nearly the same as with coa]—that 
is to say, the cost of heating the furnace is the same as 
it was when coal was employed. But the advantage is 
all with the oil, because the furnaces do from 15 to 25 per 
cent. more work under present conditions than they did 
when coal was the fuel. The percentage varies with the 
class of work that is done. 
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The Deane Automatic Electric Pump and 
Receiver. 


For automatically draining heating or other systems 
in which a free circulation of steam must be maintained, 
the apparatus shown herewith has been designed by the 
Deane Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass. This con- 
sists of a motor driven, triplex, boiler feed pump and re- 
ceiver with automatic switches and motor starter. It 
serves a double purpose, for it not only automatically 
relieves the system of its water of condensation, but also 
automatically delivers this water directly to the boilers 





An Electrically Operated Automatic Return and Boiler Feed 
Pump. 


without the intervention of tanks or other pumps. An 
additional advantage is that the supply of feed water is 
introduced into the boiler at a temperature otherwise 
impossible without the use of a special water heater. In 
modern hotels and apartment houses it is imperative that 
all machinery shall operate with the least possible noise. 
One great annoyance is water hammer in the pipes, 
which, it is claimed, may be entirely eliminated by the 
use of this pumping outfit. Electric pumps can be in- 
stalled in locations where other means of motive power 
could not be easily supplied and as this pump by reason 
of its automatic control runs only when occasion de- 
mands, no special attendance is necessary, and the total 
cost of operation is only for current actually used. 

Referring to the illustration, A is the pump, B the 
motor, C the receiver, and D a lever, operated by & 
pail float within the receiver, which rises and falls as the 
water level changes; E is the main line switch, which 
operates by hand and is used to cut out the line when 
necessary: F is a switch operated by the float in the 
receiver through the chain and counter weight G; H is 
the automatic switch which admits current to the motor 
starter I, when the switch F is thrown in by action of 
the float; I is the motor starter which delivers current 
gradually to the motor and is operated through the 
solenoid J; K is the fuse block, and L the line wires. 
The switch E being closed, water in the receiver rises 
and throws in the float switch F, thereby turning the cur- 
rent through the automatic switch H, which in turn de 
livers it to the solenoid J, thus gradually pulling up the 
lever I, and gently starting the pump. As the water is 
pumped out and the float falls, the operation is reversed 
and the pump stops. 
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The cut shows the standard type of double acting 
pump and receiver with electrical connections and motor, 
as usually installed. A single acting pump may be used 
instead, the arrangement in either case being the same. 
The receiver is a vertical cylindrical closed chamber or 
tank mounted on a bed plate secured to the base of the 
pump, so that the apparatus is compact and self con- 
tained. An opening at the bottom of the receiver is con- 
nected to the suction of the pump and the water of con- 
densation flows into the receiver through the inlets shown 
near the top. Three separate inlets are provided for con- 
venience in connecting the returns. The receiver float is 
of a patented type and is a simple pail open at the top 
and hung from a lever having a counterweight which 
overbalances the weight of the pail. The pail is always 
filled with water, and when the receiver is empty the 
weight of this water causes the pail to hang in its lowest 
position. As soon as the water rises in the receiver 
above the pail, the weight of the float is immediately 
reduced to the mere weight of the pail and the counter- 
weight causes the pail to rise to its highest position and 
to throw the float switch F to start the pump. This style 
of float is simple in construction, sensitive in operation 
and is less liable to derangement than a closed or ball 
float. The float is guided so as to hang in the center of 
the receiver without swinging and the receiver inlets are 
provided with hoods to prevent the entering water from 
interfering with the action of the float. 
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The Matthews High Speed Steel Reamer. 


To produce at a reasonable price a reamer having the 
advantages of a solid high speed steel reamer, one as 
illustrated herewitb has been brought out, in which the 
cutting edges are formed on pieces of high speed tool 
steel inserted in a body of soft steel. This is known as the 
Matthews high speed steel reamer, and is manufactured 
by the Three Rivers Tool Company, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Among the advantages claimed for this reamer over the 
hardened cast reamer is a greatly increased efficiency. 
It may be had in the usual forms for machine or hand 
use. The hand reamers are made with the square end 
which receives the wrench, case hardened. Lathe ream- 
ers have a large center in the end of the shank, and a 
flat side for a dog screw, both of which are case hard- 
ened. Taper shank reamers for drill presses have the 
tang case hardened. Reamers for turret lathes have case 
hardened shanks. Core or rose drills for rough drilling 
have flutes with extra deep grooves. These may be end 
ground on an ordinary grindstone until entirely used up. 





The Matthews Steel Reamer, Having Tool Steel Cutting Edges 
United to a Soft Steel Body. 


In the course of manufacture the reamers are ground all 
over after the case hardening operations have been com- 
pleted, and the cutting edges are honed. 


+e 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company.—The first note for 
$1,500,000 due stockholders of the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Company under the provisions 
of the agreement of November 3, 1908, with the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company was paid last week by the Union 
Trust Company. Formal notice has also been given that 
on November 25 the dividend scrip which was issued in 
January will be redeemed in cash. The dividend has 
been more than earned during the intervening period. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Company has taken possession of 
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the seven Wabash coal mines, all in active operation, 
included in the Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal 
Company properties bought by the Wabash. The mines 
have a daily capacity of 14,000 tons, and will be operated 
under a long term lease, with a royalty of about 10 cents 


a ton. 
———_+- e____- 


The Martin Method of Making Pig Iron [lolds. 


A recent issue of the London Jron and Coal Trades 
Review describes a method invented for expeditious work 
in making pig iron molds by J. T. Martin of Martin & 
Son, malleable iron founders, Vine street, Lambeth, Eng- 
land. Mr. Martin’s patent provides for mold beds being 
prepared between two rails by loosening up the sand 
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The Martin Method of Making Pig Iron Molds 


and straking it off level with the rails. A roller having 
journals bearing on the rails is passed over the loosened 
sand, and compresses it, while ribs extending round the 
periphery of the roller form channels in the compressed 
sand of the desired sectional dimension. The molten 
metal is run into the channels, ana afterward, when 
solid, broken into the desired lengths. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the roller, Fig. 2 is an end 
elevation, and Fig. 3 is a transverse section of the fin- 
ished mold. The rails A are laid parallel on wooden 
beams, B, and arranged to form a trough of any desired 
length in which the molding sand D is laid. The beams 
B are faced on the inner side with plates C. A roller, E, 
is employed for channeling and compressing the sand in 
the trough. For this purpose the roller is provided with 
a number of annular channeling ribs, I, of a cross section 
corresponding to that desired for the pigs to be cast, and 
is mounted on the rails A and adapted to be traversed 
along them over the entire length of the trough, grooves 
or treads, F, being formed on the ends of the roller to 
guide and support it on the rails. As shown, the ends of 
the roller E are reduced in diameter to enable the ribs 
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and compressing surfaces of the roller to bear upon and 
properly channel and compress the sand between the 
rails. A frame, G, mounted on journals, H, is connected 
by means of a chain or other connection with a hand 
or power device adapted to traverse the roller along the 
rails. In preparing the mold, the sand is brought level 
with the top of the rails; the roller is then passed over 
the sand, and compresses it, and, by means of the ribs, 
forms therein the channels or furrows, J, for receiving 
the molten metal to form the pigs or castings. The chan- 
nels J receive the molten metal from a channel common to 
all, formed at one end of the trough. To facilitate the 
breaking of the pig iron into lengths, notches, K, are cut 
in the annular channeling rings. 

With this arrangement no skilled labor is required 
to manipulate the roller, and it is claimed that a large 
saving in time over the ordinary method of molding is 
effected. 

Ee 


The Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition. 


By special act of Congress there will be held during 
1905, in the city of Portland, Ore., an important interna- 
tional exposition, to be known as the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial and Oriental Fair. The exposition commem- 
orates the 100th anniversary of the exploration of the 
Oregon country by an expedition planned by President 
Jefferson and commanded by Captains Meriweather 
Lewis and William Clark, which country comprises all 
of the present States of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
and parts of Montana and Wyoming, an area of 300,000 
square miles. The Centennial Exposition is designed to 
demonstrate the wonderful progress of the Pacific sea- 
board, and is the first international exposition under 
government auspices held West of the Rocky Mountains. 
It will represent an expenditure of about $5,000,000, when 
the gates are officially opened on June 1, 1905. Of this 
amount, the United States Government has appropriated 
for its buildings and exhibits the sum of $475,000, the 
Oregon State Legislature has appropriated $500,000, and 
the citizens of Portland have subscribed and paid in a 
similar sum. 

The exposition will occupy 402 acres on the slopes and 
terraces overlooking Guild’s Lake and the Willamette 
River, within 20 minutes’ ride by electric car from the 
center of the city of Portland. The buildings will include 
ten large exhibit palaces, as well as a number of State, 
territorial and concession buildings, Administration 
Building, Auditorium, and numerous special pavilions. 
The main exhibit buildings are those of Agriculture, 
Liberal and Industrial Arts, Foreign Exhibits, Forestry, 
Fine Arts, Mines and Metallurgy, United States Govern- 
ment Building, Territorial Building, Fisheries, Forestry 
and Irrigation Building, and Machinery, Electricity and 
Transportation Building. The United States Government 
Building will occupy the peninsula in the center of 
Guild’s Lake, covering three acres, and having two towers 
each 260 feet high. 

Arrangements have been made with the transporta- 
tion companies that exhibits displayed at St. Louis in 
1904 may be shipped to Portland through the oppor- 
tunity offered by the free return freight rates established 
on goods sent to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
The management states that all the main exhibit palaces 


of the Centennial Exposition will be under roof long be- . 


fore the time it is necessary to remove exhibits from St. 
Louis. The Liberal and Industrial Arts Palace, the 
foreign and other exhibits, were ready for the storage of 
exhibits November 1, and the remainder of the buildings 
will be completed by February 1, 1905. A number of na- 
tional conventions have already arranged to meet in Port- 
land during the exposition, and visitors are assured that 
the hotel accommodations of the city will be ample to 
meet all demands, and that reasonable rates will be 
charged. No charge for space in the exposition will be 
made to bona fide exhibitors, and electricity, steam, gas 
and water service will be furnished at very reasonable 
rates. Awards will be given to exhibitors on the recom- 
mendation of the International Jury on the merit of ex- 
hibited articles. Allotment space begins from Novem- 
ber 1. 
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Statistics of the American Iron Trade 
for 1903. 


The annual statistical report of the American Iron 
and Steel Association for 1903 has just been issued. It 
contains the usual very complete statistics of the pro- 
duction of all kinds of iron and steel in this country and 
Canada, as well as a summary of the world’s production 
according to the latest figures accessible. Following is an 
abstract of the figures for the United States, in compari- 
son with previous years: 

Production of Pig Iron. 

High water mark in the production of pig iron in the 
United States was reached in 1903, notwithstanding the 
reaction in the latter part of that year from the active de- 
mand for iron and steel that had prevailed in immediately 
preceding years. The total production in 1903 was 18.- 
009,252 gross tons, against 17,821,307 tons in 1902, 15,- 
$78,354 tons in 1901, 13,789,242 tons in 1900, 13,620,703 
tons in 1899 and 11,773,934 tons in 1898. The production, 
classified according to the fuel used, was as follows, com- 
pared with the three preceding years: 





Fuel used.—Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Bituminous, chiefly coke.....13,782,386 16,315,891 15,592,221 
Anthracite and coke........ 1,668,808 1,096,040 1,864,199 
Anthracite alone........... 43,719 19,207 47,148 
CRUE bab Ree oi tb xa bere 360,147 378,504 504,757 
Charcoal and coke......... 23,294 11,665 927 

TGR, 6-665. 00 8 evi a ebeled 15,878,354 17,821,307 18.009,252 


The production of Bessemer pig iron in the United 
States was not collected separately from that of other 
kinds of pig iron until 1887. Since that year it has been 
as follows, in gross tons. Low phosphorus pig iron is 
included for 1901, 1902 and 1903: 


Years. Gross tons. Years. Gross tons. Years. Gross tons. 
1887.....2,875,462 1893..... 3,568,598 1899..... 8,202,778 
1888... BERT Bee  ISPR.. 2+» 3,808,567 1900..... 7,943,452 
1889.....3,151,414 1895.....5,623,695 1901..... 9,596,793 
RGR. i 325 4,092,343 1896..... 4,654,955 1902..... 10,393,168 
1601..... BATE 2OO I00T....% 5,795,584 1903..... 9,989,908 
1892.....4,444,041 1898. ....7,337,384 


The production of basic pig iron in 1896 with coke or 
mixed anthracite and coke as fuel was 336,403 tons; in 
1897 it was 556,391 tons, in 1898 it was 785,444 tons, in 
1899 it was 985,033 tons, in 1900 it was 1,072,376 tons, in 
1901 it was 1,448,850 tons, in 1902 it was 2.038,590 tons 
and in 1908 it was 2,040,726 tons. Basic charcoal pig 
iron is not included in the above figures. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in 
1903, included in the total production of pig iron, was 
192,661 tons, against 212,981 tons in 1902, 291,461 tons 
in 1901, 255,977 tons in 1900, 219,768 tons in 1899, 213,769 
tons in 1898, 173,695 tons in 1897, 131,940 tons in 1896, 
171,724 tons in 1895, 120,180 tons in 1894 and 81,118 tons 
in 1893. The spiegeleisen and ferromanganese produced 
in 1903 were made in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ala- 
bama, Illinois and Colorado. In the total for 1902 is a 
small quantity of ferrophosphorus, made in Alabama. 

Our consumption of pig iron in the last three years is 
approximately shown in the following table. The com- 
paratively small quantity of foreign pig iron held in bond- 
ed warehouses has not been considered. Warrant stocks 
not controlled by the makers are included in the unsold 
stocks for each year. 





Pig iron.—Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 1908. 
Domestic production........ 15,878,354 17,821,307 18,009,252 
DOI » ing Nees Pens abodes 62,930 619,354 599,574 
Stocks unsold January 1.... 446,020 73,647 49,951 

Datel CUMS a. <c5i-8 6 <a 16,387,304 18,514,308 18,658,777 
Deduct stocks December 31.. 73,647 49,951 598,489 
ee: Se ere eee 81,211 27,487 20,379 


Approximate consumption.16,232,446 18,436,870 18,039,909 

The limestone consumed for fluxing purposes by the 
blast furnaces of the United States in the production of 
18,009,252 tons of pig iron in 1903 amounted to 9,591,760 
tons. The average consumption of limestone per ton of 
all kinds of pig iron produced was 1193 pounds in 1908, 
against 1192.8 pounds in 1902, 1186.5 pounds in 1901 and 
1205.6 pounds in 1900. The consumption in 1903 by the 
anthracite and bituminous furnaces was 1207.3 pounds 
per ton of pig iron made, and by the charcoal and mixed 
charcoal and coke furnaces it was 695.5 pounds. Oyster 
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shells are regularly used by Muirkirk (charcoal) Furnace, 
in Maryland, for fluxing purposes, to the exclusion of 
limestone. 

The production of pig iron in the first half of 1904 
was 8,173,438 gross tons, against 8,301,885 tons in the 
last half of 1903 and 9,707,367 tons in the first half of 
1903. The decrease in production in the first half of 1904 
as compared with the second half of 1908 amounted to 
only 128,447 tons, but as compared with the first half of 
1903 it amounted to 1,533,929 tons. And yet the produc- 
tion in the first half of 1904 was greater than in any 
half year prior to the second half of 1901. The produc- 
tion of Bessemer pig iron in the first half of 1904 was 
4.530.946 gross tons, against 4,509,289 tons in the last half 
of 1902 and 5.480.619 tons in the first half of 1903. 

The production of basic pig iron in the first half of 
1904 was 1,061,901 gross tons, against 836,923 tons in the 
last half of 1903 and 1,203,803 tons in the first half of 
1903. Basic pig iron made with charcoal is not included 
in these figures. 

The production of charcoal pig iron in the first half 
of 1904 was 213,356 gross tons, against 272,040 tons in the 
last half of 1903 and 232,717 tons in the first half of 1903. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in 
the first half of 1904 was 114,206 gross tons, against S81,- 
986 tons in the last half of 1908 and 110,675 tons in the 
first half of 1908. The production of ferromanganese 
alone in the: first half of 1904 amounted to 26,541 tons, 
against 14,118 tons in the last half of 1903 and 21.848 tons 
in the first half of that year. In addition to the above 
Tennessee made 304 tons of ferrophosphorus in the first 
half of 1904. 


Production of Bessemer Steel. 


The total production of Bessemer steel ingots and 
castings in the United States in 1903 was 8,592,829 gross 
tons, against 9,138.363 tons in 1902, a decrease of 545,- 
5384 tons, or 5.9 per cent. The following table gives the 
production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings in the 
last three years by States. Of the production in 1903 
18,099 tons were steel castings, against a similar produc- 
tion of 12,548 tons in 1902: 


States—Gross tons. 1901 1902. 1903. 
Pennsylvania ...... ~+eee 4,293,439 4,209,326 3,909,436 
I alee 6 oe Gee 6 ah 2,154,846 2,528,802 2,330,134 
PRE. Sei diy sm 0 winikiw. 6-0 Be 1,324,217 1,443,614 1,366,569 
ee le sek wales kos’ 940,800 956,621 986,690 

ESI Pe 8,713,302 9,138,363 8,592,829 


There were no Clapp-Griffiths works in operation in 
1903, and only two Robert-Bessemer plants were active. 
Eight Tropenas plants were at work, as compared with 
five in 1902. In addition one plant made steel by the 
Bookwalter process and one plant on the Pacific Coast 
made a small quantity of steel in a special surface blown 
converter. One plant also made steel by the Evans-Wills 
process. All these works produced steel castings only. 

During 1908 the Lackawanna Steel Company com- 
pleted the Bessemer department of its new plant at 
Lackawanna, N. Y. This department is equipped with 
four 10-gross ton converters, which have an annual ¢a- 
pacity of 845,000 gross tons of ingots. Ingots were first 
produced on October 138, 1903. The International Har- 
vester Company also completed its new Bessemer steel 
plant at South Chicago in 1903. It is equipped with 
two 10-gross ton converters, with an annual capacity of 
500,000 tons of ingots. Steel was first made on Septem- 
ber 3, 1908. 

The following plants, which are equipped to make steel 
castings by the Tropernas and other modifications of the 
Bessemer process, were completed and put in operation in 
1903: Isaac G. Johnson &- Co., Incorporated, Spuyten 
Duyvil, N. Y., added one 2-gross ton Tropenas converter ; 
Naval Gun Factory, United States Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., one 2-gross ton Tropenas converter ; Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, Newport News, 
Va., one 2-gross ton Tropenas converter, and the Columbia 
Engineering Works, Incorporated, Portland, Ore., one 2- 
gross ton surface blown converter. 

Since the close of 1903 the following plants have in- 
stalled or are now installing Tropenas or other “little Bes- 
semer”’ converters: Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, 
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Mass., one 2-gross ton Tropenas converter; Providence 
Steel Casting Company, Providence, R. I., two 2-gross ton 
Tropenas converters ; Southern Steel Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., one 2-gross ton Tropenas converter, and the Mil- 
waukee Steel Foundry Company, Milwaukee, Wis., one 
1-gross ton special steel converter, 

In 1902 a plant for the manufacture of steel castings 
by the Evans-Wills process, which is a modification of the 
Bessemer process, was erected at Rahway, N. J. Its first 
castings were made on October 18, 1902. The plant is 
now equipped with two 4000-pound converters. Steel 
castings by this process were made in 1903, but an open 
hearth furnace has been added in 1904. 


Production of Open Hearth Steel. 


The total production of open hearth steel ingots and 
direct castings in the United States in 1903 was 5,829,- 
911 gross tons, against 5,687,729 tons in 1902, an increase 
of 142,182 tons, or 2.4 per cent. As compared with 1898. 
five years ago, when the production of open hearth steel 
amounted to 2,230,292 tons, there was an increase in 
19038 of 3,599,619 tons, or over 161 per cent. The following 
table gives the production of open hearth steel ingots 
and castings, by States, since 1901, in gross tons: 








States—-Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Te : Pc a wane ecient 179,876 179,923 169,209 
New York and New Jersey. 82,985 92,763 104,598 
PORMAGIVAMIR « oscn dec’ .. 98,504,763 4,375,364 4,442,730 
Sista te eC ice ae ee 184,943 278,854 369,349 
rrr re ee 398,522 435,461 422,919 
i Serr ear 224,220 325,364 321,106 

TE tess ack 4,656,309 5,687,729 5,829,911 


The open hearth steel made in 1903 was produced by 
111 works in 17 States: Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Colorado and California. 
Ninety-eight works in 16 States made open hearth steel 
in 1902. The States which have open hearth furnaces but 
which did not produce open hearth steel in 1903 were 
West Virginia and Kentucky. 

In 1902 there were made 4,496,533 tons of open 
hearth steel by the basic process and 1,191,196 tons by 
the acid process, while in 1903 the production by the 
basic process amounted to 4.734,913 tons and by the acid 
process to 1,094,998 tons. There was a decrease of 96,- 
198 tons, or a little over 8 per cent., in the production of 
acid open hearth steel ingots and castings in 1903 as 
compared with 1902, but an increase in the production of 
basic steel of 238,380 tons, or 5.3 per cent. 

The total production of open hearth steel castings in 
1908, included above, amounted to 400,348 gross tons, of 
which 134.879 tons were made by the basic process and 
265,469 tons were made by the acid process. In 1902 the 
production of open hearth steel castings amounted to 367,- 
&79 tons, of which 112,404 tons were made by the basic 
process and 255,475 tons by the acid process. 

The growth of the open hearth steel casting industry 
in this country has been very rapid within the last six 
years, the increase from 1898 to 1903 amounting to 279,- 
761 gross tons, or almost 232 per cent. The greatest 
growth has been in Pennsylvania, the increase in that 
State alone from 1898 to 1903 amounting to 134,751 gross 
tons, or over 285 per cent. 


Production of Crucible Steel, 


The production of crucible steel in the United States 
in 1903 amounted to 102,434 gross tons, against 112,772 
tons in 1902, 98,513 tons in 1901, 100,562 tons in 1900, 101,- 
213 tons in 1899, 89,747 tons in 1898, 69,959 tons in 1897, 
60,689 tons in 1896, 67,666 tons in 1895, 51,702 tons in 
1894, and 63,613 tons in 1893. Ten States made crucible 
steel in 1903—namely, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Wisconsin. The direct castings pro- 
duced in 1903, included above, amounted to 5409 tons, 
against 4955 tons in 1902 and 3927 tons in 1901. Penn- 
sylvania made a little less than three-fourths of the total 
crucible steel production in 1903, against a little over 
three-fourths in 1902, the year of maximum production in 
the whole country. 
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Production of Miscellanous Steel. 


The production of steel in the United States in 1903 
by various minor processes amounted to 9804 gross tons, 
against 8386 tons in 1902, 5471 tons in 1901, 4862 tons in 
1900, 4974 tons in 1899, 3801 tons in 1898, 3012 tons in 
1897, 2894 tons in 1896, 858 tons in 1895, 4081 tons in 1894 
and 2806 tons in 1893. Blister, puddled and “ patented ” 
steel, including “ patented ” steel castings, are included in 
these figures. 

Production of All Kinds of Steel. 

The production of all kinds of steel ingots and castings 
in 1903 amounted to 14,534,978 gross tons, against 14,947,- 
250 tons in 1902, a decrease of 412,272 tons, or 2.7 per cent. 
The maximum production of steel ingots and castings was 
reached in 1902; the year of next highest production was 
19038. Puddled, “ patented” and all other kinds of steel 
are included in these figures. 

The total production of all kinds of steel ingots and 
castings in the United States in the five years from 1899 
to 1903, inclusive, is given in detail in the following table, 
in gross tons: 


: Total 
Years.—Gross Miscel- Ingots ana 
tons Bessemer. Open hearth. Crucible. laneous. castings. 
1899..... 7,586,354 2,947,316 101,213 4,974 10,639,857 
OOO. «0.5 6,684,770 3,398,135 100,562 4,862 10,188,329 
1901.....8,713,302 4,656,309 98,513 5,471 13,473,595 
1902.....9,138,863 5,687,729 112,772 8,386 14,947,250 
1903.....8,592,829 5,829,911 102,434 9,804 14,534,978 


Production of All Kinds of Rails. 


The maximum production of Bessemer steel rails was 
reached in 1903, when 2,946,756 gross tons were rolled, 
against 2,935,392 tons in 1902, an increase in 1903 of 11,- 
364 tons. The States which made Bessemer steel rails in 
1903 were Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado and Wyoming. 
In the following table we give the total production of all 
kinds of Bessemer steel rails from 1901 to 1903, the rails 
rolled by makers of domestic ingots being separated from 


these rolled by companies which did not operate Bessemer 
converters : 








Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 1903. 

By makers........... ... 2,836,273 2,876,293 2,873,228 

By GM there: «oc cccceus 34,543 59,099 73,528 
| ERAN 2,870,816 2,935,392 2.946.756 


As a rule the Bessemer rail mills were operated nearly 
to their full capacity in 1903, the demand for steel rails 
being active throughout the year. The new rail mill of 
the Lackawanna Steel Company, at Lackawanna, N. Y.., 
was completed and put in operation late in 1903, and its 
first Bessemer steel rail was rolled on October 20 of that 
year. Twenty-two plants rolled or rerolled Bessemer 
steel rails in 1903, of which 6 were located in Pennsyl- 
vania, 3 in Maryland, 5 in Ohio, 2 in Illinois, 2 in New 
York and 1 each in New Jersey, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

The total production of open hearth steel rails in 
the United States in 1903 was 45,054 gross tons, against 
6029 tons in 1902, 2093 tons in 1901, and 1333 tons in 1900. 
The production of iron rails in 1903 was 667 tons, weigh- 
ing less than 45 pounds to the yard. In 1902 the produc- 
tion of iron rails was 6512 tons, against 1730 tons in 1901, 
695 tons in 1900, 1592 tons in 1899, and 3319 tons in 
1898. 

The production of all kinds of rails in the United 
States in 1903 amounted to 2,992,477 gross tons, against 
2,947,933 tons in 1902, an increase of 44,544 tons. The 
year of maximum production was 1903; the next largest 
production was 1902. 

Production of Structural Shapes. 

Our statistics of iron and steel structural shapes em- 
brace the production of beams, beam girders, zee bars, tees, 
channels, angles, and other structural forms, but they 
do not include plates or girders made from plates. Plates 
are provided for under other classifications, and in the 
general statistics of plates are included all plates cut 
to specifications. Practically all the structural shapes 
and plates used for structural purposes are made of steel. 
The total production of strictly structural shapes in 
1903 was 1,095,813 tons, and in 1902 it was 1,300,326 
tons. 
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In the following table we give the production of 
structural shapes from 1892 to 1903. Prior to 1892 struc- 
tural shapes were not separated from other rolled prod- 
ucts in our statistics, 


Years. Gross tons. Years. Grosstons. Years. 7ross tons. 
| ee 453,957 ee 495,571 ee 815,161 
1893......387,307 RT ss niece 583,790 SOEs wee 1,013.150 
1894......360,305 fies oh 702,197 en 1,300,326 
er 517,920 Dee view 850,376 eee 1,095,812 


Production of Wire Rods 


The production of iron and steel wire rods in the 
United States in 1903 amounted to 1,503,455 gross tons, 
against 1,574,293 tons in 1902, 1,365,934 tons in 1901, and 
846,291 tons in 1900, showing a decrease of 70,838 tons in 
1903 as compared with 1902, or almost 4.5 per cent. Of 
the total production in 1903 1,503,425 tons were steel rods 
and 30 tons were iron rods; in 1902 the quantity of steel 
rods rolled was 1,574,087 tons and iron rods 206 tons. 
The following table gives the production of wire rods 
by States in the last three years: 

States.—Gross tons, 1901. 1902. 1908. 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York and New 


CO ere ee 176,101 201,653 240,02 
PUNT VONE. «an csncencevtsoun 386,037 509,802 473,719 


Keutucky, Alabama and Ohio.. 422,679 440,458 424,172 

Indiana, Illinois and Colorado... 381,117 422,380 365,540 

DORON: wen csc vers debe coees 1,865,934 1,574,293 1,503,455 
Production of Plates and Sheets. 

The production of plate and sheet iron and steel in 
the United States in 1903, excluding nail plate, amounted 
to 2,599,665 gross tons, against 2,665,409 tons in 1902, a 
decrease of 65,744 tons, or over 2.4 per cent. Skelp iron 
and steel are not included in our statistics of plates and 
sheets, but are classed with hoops, bars, &c., elsewhere. 
The following table gives the production by States of all 
kinds of plates and sheets in 1901, 1902 and 1903: 


States—Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
ge Ne 416 4,394 8,580 
New York and New Jersey. 6,512 4,846 3,980 
a 1,572,500 1,808,207 1,771,745 
Delaware and Maryland... 29,484 34,282 23,703 
J eee 31,928 67,072 56,361 
Kentucky and Alabama.... 47,503 56,823 40,635 
CP Liu A hss ONS EEE AD Eo eS 294,266 404,902 403,705 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado and California..... 271,816 284,883 290,956 
WE o.KxshesetuReas 2,254,425 2,665,409 2,599,665 


The production of black plates or sheets for tinning 
in 1903, which is included in the statistics given above, 
amounted to 490,652 gross tons, against 365,743 tons in 
1902, an increase of 124,909 tons, or over 34 per cent. 
In 1901 the production of these plates and _ sheets 
amounted to 398,026 tons. 

Production of Tin Plates and Terne Plates. 


In the following table we give the production of tin 
plates and terne plates in the United States from July 1, 
1891, to December 31, 1908, the production in 1902 and 
1903 being partly estimated from the best available 
sources of information. The production of tin dipping 
plants is included in all the figures that are given: 


Calendar years. Gross tons. Calendar years. Gross tons. 


1891 (last six months). 999 Bk de Ve Gacew caw ene 326,915 
0 ero i8,803 BI. a 5:00 05 b00s 0's 0 eee 
oer ree Tee 55,182 eee ees 
| eer 74,260 BREA vias bs bse b's eae RE 
SIGs 6 5s “Ge Kina '3 a acti 113,666 ee 
DEP. s aks eee enwewe 160,362 Ss deen Se Kk k 480,000 
eee re ee 256,598 


Production of Miscellaneous Rolled Products, 

In the following table we give the production from 
1892 to 1908 of merchant bars, skelp, spike rods, bolt 
rods, splice bars, hoops, bands, cotton ties, strips, rolled 
axles, rolled armor plate and other forms of finished 
rolled iron and steel for which statistics have not been 
given in preceding figures: 


Years. Gross tons. Years. Grosstons. Years. Gross tons. 
1892. ....2.579,482 1896.....2,236,361 1900.....3,575.556 
18938... ..2,104,190 1897.....2,497,970 | ae 4,772,329 
er 1,795,570 1898. ....3,239,760 1902.....5,383,219 
1895. ....2,487,845 1899.....4,146,425 ee 4,952,185 


The production of iron and steel rolled into finished 
forms in the United States in 1903 was 13,207,697 gross 
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tons, against 13,944,116 tons in 1902, the year of maxi- 
mum production, a decrease of 736,419 tons, or over 5.2 
per cent, The increase in 1902 over 1901 amounted to 
1,594,789 tons, or almost 13 per cent.. 

In 1902 and 1903 there were no forges in operation 
in the United States for the manufacture of blooms and 
billets from the ore. In 1901 the blooms and billets so 
made amounted to 2310 gross tons, against 4292 tons in 
1900. 

The iron blooms produced in forges from pig iron 
and scrap in 1903, and which were for sale and not for 
the consumption of the makers, amounted to 9940 tons, 
against 12,002 tons in 1902. 


Total Production of Rolled Iron and Steel. 


The total production of iron and steel rolled into fin- 
ished forms in the United States from 1900 to 1903 is 
given below. Finished forms embrace all sizes of iron 
and steel rails, plate and sheet iron and steel, iron and 
steel plates for cut nails and cut spikes, wire rods, iron 
and steel structural shapes, bar, bolt, hoop, skelp, rolled 
axles, fish plates and all other rolled products: 

Plates Bars, 
Years. and gheets, Cut nails, hoops, 
Gross Ironand_ except Gross shapes and Totul. 
tons. steel rails. nail plate. Wire rods. tons. all other. Gross tons. 
1900. .2,385,682 1,794,528 846,291 70,245 4,390,697 9,487,443 
1901. .2,874,639 2,254,425 1.365,934 68,850 5,785,479 12,349,327 
1902. .2,947,933 2.665.409 1,574,293 72,936 6,683,545 18,944,116 
1908. .2,992,477 2,599,665 1,503,455 64,102 6,047,998 13,207,697 


Production of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 


The: following table gives the number of built and 
building blast furnaces and completed rolling mills and 
steel works, and the production in gross tons of pig iron 
and crude steel and of iron and steel rails and iron and 
steel structural shapes in Allegheny County, Pa., from 
1901 to 19038: 


Details.—Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 19038. 
Furnaces built and _ building, 

IGE. 2 < sins KR ak Se SO 8H% 37 40 41 
Production of pig iron......... 8,690,011 4,260,769 4,211,569 
Rolling mills and steel works, 

IE ok.0 ce aesi.a8 side 63 66 65 


Production of Bessemer steel. ..2,883.595 38,094,175 2,748,833 
Production of open hearth steel.2,199,191 2,503,245 2,604,349 
Production of crucible and other 

| Ee ee 56,053 62,888 51,195 
Total production of steel......5,138,839 5,660,308 5,404,377 
Production of all kinds of rails. 711,031 712,286 749,953 
Production of structural shapes. 617,308 773,144 689,849 


a -— 


In a steam turbine or water turbine the theoretical 
condition of maximum efficiency, and therefore of maxi- 
mum economy, exists when the jet of working fluid moves 
with a velocity equal to about twice that of the vane 
against which it acts. Steam expanding from a pressure 
of 150 pounds per square inch into the atmosphere is ca- 
pable of imparting to itself a velocity of 2950 feet per 
second; if expanded from the same initial pressure into 
a vacuum the resultant velocity is 4010 feet per second. 
The velocity of water discharged from a nozzle under a 
head of 350 feet (giving the same pressure as above) is 
only 150 feet per second. These figures illustrate the 
different conditions existing in steam turbines and water 
turbines. 


The Committee on Pig Iron of the New York Produce 
Exchange held a meeting on November 4, at which final 
arrangements for the business of trading in pig iron war- 
rants upon the floor of the Exchange were made. Satis- 
factory agreements have been signed with financial insti- 
tutions, and the rules have been posted on the bulletin of 
the Exchange for ten days. 


The H. A. Rogers Company, 19 John street, New York, 
will continue the railway, steamship and mill supply 
business carried on for a quarter of a century by the late 
H. A. Rogers. The new company will endeavor in every 
way to maintain the policy and continue the relations 
established by this well-known house. 


W. P. Johnson has been elected vice-president and a 
director of the Empire Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in place of the late Col. W. J. Morgan. 
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Electro-Thermic Smelting Processes. 
Report of the Canadian Commission. 


On December 29, 1903, the Minister of the Interior of 
the Dominion of Canada commissioned Dr. Eugene 
Haanel, superintendent of mines in that department, to 
proceed to Europe for the purpose of investigating and 
reporting upon the electro-thermic processes employed in 
the smelting of iron ores and in the manufacture of steel. 
The purpose was the ascertainment of all facts required 
for determining the feasibility of introducing such 
processes successfully in Canada. C. E. Brown, assistant 
works engineer of the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Petersborough, Ont., was designated as electrical 
engineer of the commission and Mr. Nystrom was ap- 
pointed draftsman; to these was added F. W. Harbord of 
the Royal Engineering College, England, consulting 
metallurgist and analytical chemist to the Indian Govern- 


ment. The localities visited abroad were, in the order 
named: Gysinge and Kortfors, Sweden: La Praz. 


France; Turin, Italy, and Livet, France. The report of 
the commission, just issued, is a very comprehensive 
work, comprising 223 pages of text, 24 plates, and a large 
number of diagrams. The commission was afforded every 
opportunity to test the processes or witness the operations, 
and in every case full details are given of plant, method 
of operation, costs and special features, even including 
lists of patents granted the inventors. To the European 
investigation the commission added a report on the 
Ruthenburg process in this country. The result is a 
volume which makes a notable addition to metallurgical 
literature, presenting in convenient form the progress 
which has been made up to the present time in the 
utilization of electricity for the smelting of iron ore. 


The Production of Pig Iron. 


In presenting his conclusions, Mr. Harbord states that 
“The process of the electric reduction of iron ore must 
yet be regarded as in the experimental stage; in fact, 
no plant exists at the present time where iron ore is com- 
mercially reduced to pig by the electric process.” Two 
plants were investigated, at which pig iron was being 
produced. The first was that of M. Heroult at La Praz, 
France, and the second that of Keller, Leleux & Co., at 
Livet, France. Speaking of the results shown there Mr. 
Harbord says: 


Speaking generally, the reactions in the electric smelting fur- 
nace as regards the reduction and combination of iron with sili- 
con, sulphur, phosphorus and manganese, are similar to those 
taking place in the blast furnace. By altering the burden and 
regulating the temperature by varying the electric current, any 
grade of iron, gray and white, can be obtained, and the change 
from one grade to another is effected more rapidly than in the 
blast furnace. 

Gray pig iron, suitable in all respects for acid steel manufac 
ture, either by Bessemer or Siemens processes, can be produced 
in the electric furnace. 

Gray pig iron, suitable for foundry purposes, can be readily 
produced. 

Pig iron low in silicon and sulphur, suitable either for the 
basic Bessemer or the basic Siemens process, can be produced. 
provided that the ore mixture contains oxide of manganese, and 
that a basic slag is maintained by suitable additions of lime. 

It has not been experimentally demonstrated, but from gen- 
eral considerations there is every reason to bélieve that pig iror 
low in silicon and sulphur can be produced even in the absence 
of manganese oxide in the iron mixture, provided a fluid and 
‘basic slag be maintained. 

Pig iron can be produced on a commercial scale, at a price 
to compete with the blast furnace, only when electric energy is 
very cheap and fuel very dear. On the basis taken in this re- 
port, with electric energy at $10 per electric horse-power year 
and coke at $7 per ton, the cost of production is approximately 
the same as the cost of producing pig iron in a modern blast 
furnace. 

Under ordinary conditions, where blast furnaces are an 
established industry, electric smelting cannot compete; but in 
special cases, where ample water power is available and biast 
furnace coke is not readily obtainable, electric smelting may he 
commercially successful. 


The Manufacture of Steel, 


Four plants were investigated in which steel is manu- 
factured. These comprised the Kjellin Works at Gysinge, 
Sweden; the Heroult Electric Steel Company’s plants at 
Kortfors, Sweden, and La Praz, France, and that of 
Keller, Leleux & Co., at Livet, France. Mr. Harbord’s 
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conclusions as to the results shown by these processes are 
as follows: 

Steel, equal in all respects to the best Sheffield crucible steel, 
can be produced, either by the Kjellin or Heroult or Kelier 
process, at a cost considerably less than the cost of producing 
a high-class crucible steel. 

At present structura! steel, to compete with Siemens or Bes- 
semer steel, cannot be economically produced in the electric fur- 
naces, and such furnaces can be used commercially for the pro- 
duction of only very high class steel for special purposes. 

In cases where very large steel castings are required of 
crucible steel quality, several electric furnaces, working so tnaf 
they could be tapped into a common receptacle, before pouring 
the steel into the mold, should give excellent results and be 
much more economical than the crucible process. Under favor- 
able conditions, electric energy might compete with gas as re 
gards cost, but until it is possible to use furnaces of from 30 to 
40 tons capacity the extra labor charges inseparable from small 
furnaces will prevent them from holding their own against the 
Siemens or Bessemer process. 

No report is made on the working of the Stassano elec- 
tric furnace in Italy, but illustrations of the plant are 
given. 

The Ruthenburg Process. 

A report is given on the Ruthenburg process, as demon- 
strated July 24, 1903, at Lockport, N. Y., before a special 
commission consisting of Dr. Haanel, Mr. Higman, Gov- 
ernment electrician, and Mr. Locke, metallurgist. The de- 
tails of the test are set forth and the conclusions arrived 
at are stated as follows: 

The fact that the magnetite loses its magnetism before ‘ncipi- 
ent fusion takes place will prevent the agglomeration of the 
charge in the pit. and the narrow gap between the poles, through 
which the charge requires to pass, will always render the capac- 
ity of the furnace smal]. These two facts preclude the hope 
that modifications of the process will render it commercially 
useful for agglomerating finely divided ore, in substitution of 
briquetting. 

An appendix is by no means the least interesting part 
of the report. It gives treatises on electro-metallurgy by 
Henri Harmet, Gustave Gin, Capt. Ernesto Stassano and 
M. Vattier. 

— ——- ~~ 


Dividends by United States Steel Corporation’s 
Railroads. 


The report of the Minnesota Railroad Commission for 
the year ending June 30, 1904, shows that the Duluth & 
Iron Range Railroad Company, and the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern Railway Company, whose entire capital 
stocks are owned by subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation, declared during the year dividends of 
150 per cent. from accumulated surplus, the total amount 
so paid being $8,268,750, as follows: 


Capital Dividend Surplus 
stock. 150 percent. remaining. 


Duluth & Iron Range.......$3,000,000 34,500,000 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 2,512,500 3,768,750 3,163.565 


For the year ending June 30, 1904, the Duluth & 
Iron Range earned gross, $4,003,215, contrasting with 
$6,031,879 in 1902-3; surplus over fixed charges, $1,032,- 
470, against $2,566,171. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
reports gross, $3,701,416, contrasting with $5,116,530 in 
1902-3; surplus over fixed charges, $1,142,431, against 
$2,396,655 in 1902-3. 

—————_»-- 


American Bridge Company.—The new iron and steel 
foundry of the American Bridge Company, Ambridge, Pa., 
is now in full operation. The iron foundry contains one 
14-ton cupola and one more of the same capacity is to be 
added. The steel foundry contains one 15-ton open hearth 
furnace and another of the same capacity will be in- 
stalled. The large machine shop at the same works has 
been finished and is in full operation. 


> o—_——_—- 


According to Dun’s Review, commercial failures in 
the United States during the month of October numbered 
888. involving liabilities of $10,525,728. This is a strik- 
ing improvement as compared with the corresponding 
month last year, when the failures were 1086 and the lia- 
bilities $18,387,567. The favorable comparison is espe- 
cially marked in the class of manufacturing insolvencies, 
which were 226 in number and $4,603,272 in amount for 
last month, as compared with 316 failures and aggr 
gated liablities of $11,995,369 in October, 1903. 


$1,454,877 / 
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The Rail Trade. 


Allusion has frequently been made in these coiumns 
to the part which the demand for old track material 
plays in the purchase of new supplies by railroad com- 
panies. In making renewals of rails the railroad com- 
panies derive salvage from the sale of the old rails 
thus displaced. In times of activity in the iron trade 
such old material commands good prices and the amount 
realized from its sale to rolling mills and steel works 
may cut an important figure in reducing the outlay by 
a railroad company for new track. In this respect a 
railroad company occupies a very different position from 
other consumers of iron and steel, whose purchases gen- 
erally represent an investment of the full cost of such 
supplies, as they have either no offset in the way of 
salvage, or, if they are manufacturers, the scrap re- 
turned to the market bears a very insignificant relation 
to the quantity purchased. All rails laid in railroad 
tracks are destined eventually to find their way back 
to rolling mills or steel works. In fact, in no other iron 
or steel product, except car axles and car wheels, but 
certainly in no other product used outside of the railroad 
interests, is the salvage so great as in rails. Occa- 
sionally some extraordinary developments are seen re- 
sulting from this peculiarity of the trade. Instances 
have occurred, during periods of great activity in the 
iron trade, when railroad companies have received a 
higher price per ton for their old rails than their new 
rails cost them. This, it is true, is a very rare occurrence, 
but it is not so rare to find occasions when the price of 
new rails is but a few dollars per ton above the price 
of old ones. The rail manufacturers may fix a price for 
an approaching year which appears to them to be reason- 
ably safe against all contingencies, fill their order books 
to the capacity of their works at that price, and then 
find as the year progresses such a heavy demand from 
all classes of iron and steel consumers that the prices of 
raw materials, including scrap rails, will soar skyward. 
When such conditions prevail railroad companies take 
all the rails for which they have contracted and make re- 
newals very freely. ' 

When general trade declines, and the demand for 
fron and steel from other than railroad interests is light, 
prices of old rails droop and the margin between old and 
new rails widens. For the greater part of the current 
year the demand for old rails has been light. For much 
of the time they were practically unsalable, those who 
bought them merely taking them because they were so 
cheap that a speculative opportunity seemed to be pre- 
sented. Sales of old steel rails were made at $11 per 
ton, if not lower. and this occurred not in remote locali- 
ties, but in consuming centers. Within the past month a 
decided change has occurred and these same localities 
now report prices fully $3 per ton higher, with a brisk 
demand which would seem to promise a further rise. 
Old iron rails have shown an even greater advance, but 
they are no longer an important factor in the old material 
trade, as they are rapidly disappearing from railroad 
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tracks. Poor’s Manual reports only 15,249 miles of iron 
railroad track at the close of 19038, which is but 5.4 per cent 
of the total steam track mileage of the country. Never- 
theless, when a railroad company has any old iron rails 
for sale they bring a higher price than old steel rails, 
and the salvage from this source is not be despised. The 
change for the better in the old rail situation is now 
offering some inducement to railroad companies to con- 
sider renewals in such portions of the country as are still 
favored with weather permitting track repairing. The 
rise in the price of old rails is, of course, not to be reck- 
oned with as reducing the cost of new rails by the same 
amount, as the new rails of late years have always been 
of heavier sections than those which they displace. Still, 
every dollar of the advance in the price of a ton of old 
rails is an important consideration to a railroad company 
having much track in such condition that renewing is 
desirable or imperative. It is a consideration even to 
railroad companies operating in sections distant from con- 
suming centers, The disparity between old and new rail 
prices widens with the distance from steel plants, but at 
any point the old rail has a value which fluctuates with 
the general market for old material. 

This peculiarity of the rail trade is a point which is 
often overlooked in discussions of the price of new rails. 
While railroad companies in their annual reports fre- 
quently state the tonnage of new rails purchased and 
laid, thus showing that this item has involved a very 
considerable expenditure, they do not report how much 
they have received in the same time for the old rails 
they have sold. If such figures were published they 
would doubtless often show quite interesting comparisons 
with the cost of the new rails purchased. They would 
further tend to show that the railroad companies whose 
lines at some point tap consuming centers for iron and 
steel can well afford to pay liberal prices for new rails, 
without taking into further consideration the traffic 
yielded to many of them by the great steel works when 
the demand for rails is active. The improving demand 
for new steel rails which has of late been noted is to 
be partly ascribed to the better market for old rails as 
well as to the increased earnings of railroad companies. 
This improvement in the demand is coming opportunely, 
as it is needed to fill the gap caused by the cessation of 
the demand from Canada. Canadian railroad companies 
have for some time been heavy buyers of American rails 
in anticipation of the removal of rails from the Canadian 
free list. On November 1 a duty of $7 per ton became 
operative. While the outcome of the duty is con- 
jectural, as it remains to be seen whether the Canadian 
works will be able to supply the home demand, the im- 
mediate effect is to close the Canadian market to our rail 
manufacturers. 

inincciapapmntlalesiaiaminiieels 

A feature of coming railroad construction promises to 
be the building of electric feeders for steam lines. espe- 
cially through the far Western States. A considerable 
number of such roads are planned for next season, both 
in the United States and Canada. New areas of country 
will be opened, including the wonderfully fertile irrigated 
valleys. Generally water power ample to generate all 
the necessary electric current for the complete operation 
of such enterprises is to be had. The steam systems are 
in many instances backing the new electric roads, furnish- 
ing part or all of the necessary capital, for they see in 
these feeders a great business for their lines, economically 
delivered by means of power cheaply generated by water. 
It is stated that at least a dozen such lines are past the 
promoting stage in Idaho and Washington alone, and 
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other States bring the total up to a considerably higher 
figure. A few of the roads will be about 100 miles long, 
and they range down to a score of miles. A typical in- 
stance is a line to tap the rich Palouse country, the great- 
est of Pacific Coast wheat regions, the road extending 
from Spokane to Colfax and Moscow, a distance of 100 
miles. The aggregate of electric equipment, rails, wire 
and rolling stock, as well as all the odds and ends of man- 
ufactured product which enter into such construction, will 
be very large, but even more important will be the riches 
developed by giving new country, much of it recently re- 
claimed from the desert, quick and efficient rail communi- 
cation with the outside world. The impetus to agricul- 
ture and kindred pursuits will add materially to the 
wealth producing capacity of that great section. 
—qq|-~—-e____—_. 


The Electric Smelting of Iron Ore. 


The report of the Canadian commission appointed to 
investigate the electrical processes of smelting iron ore 
gives no hope of early results of wide import to the iron 
trade. The commission has gone into the question very 
thoroughly, having visited electro-thermic smelting plants 
in Sweden, France and Italy, as well as the experimental 
plant at Lockport, N. Y., witnessing practical tests at 
each place under the supervision of its own electrical 
and metallurgical experts and securing data of costs of 
operation. It finds that the processes aiming to turn out 
steel give no promise of competing with the Bessemer 
or open hearth, as the output is necessarily limited, and 
therefore they seem only adapted to producing the high- 
est grades of steel, similar to the crucible product. It 
is stated that such grades can be made by the electric 
process at a lower cost of production than by the crucible 
process, but this is, of course, only the case where elec- 
tric energy can be had cheaply. With regard to the 
smelting of pig iron, it is found that while none is being 
manufactured commercially the results thus far experi- 
mentally accomplished lead to the conclusion that electro- 
thermic furnaces can be successfully designed for the 
accomplishment of this purpose and that the perfect con- 
trol of the temperature in such furnaces will enable pig 
iron to be produced of the precise grade desired. The 
electric production of pig iron, however, can only be 
accomplished commercially in localities in which electric 
energy is to be had at very low cost and in which coke 
or other furnace fuel is dear. It was hardly necessary 
for the report to state that no general rule could be 
laid down to govern ventures of this character, special 
investigation being needed in every locality to deter- 
mine its possession of the essential requisites for eco- 
nomical operation. ‘The metallurgical world is under 
great obligation to the Canadian Government for the 
flood of light which it has thrown upon this interesting 
subject. Not that a great deal of what is stated in the 
commission’s report had not been known before. Much 
of it had found its way into print. But the information 
thus given was disjointed and often lacked the desir- 
able element of authenticity which is here supplied. 
Above all, the fact is now made plain that thus far the 
adventurers in this new field of metallurgical work 
have accomplished nothing which even faintly suggests 
the revolutionizing of existing methods in the iron and 
steel industry. Such a glamour invests the use of elec- 
tricity, as it has accomplished such wonders in the very 
short time since man learned to harness it, that the world 
had almost brought itself to believe that somebody some- 
where was solving the problem of reducing ore to pig iron 


or to merchant steel practically without fuel and at 
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almost no cost. The publication of the Canadian com- 
mission’s report will not lead to the immediate invest- 
ment of much capital in the electric smelting of irop ore. 


+e. 


A Type of Promoters to Be Avoided. 


There is a type of promoter of new corporations, law- 
yer or otherwise, who makes it his business to hunt up 
men who are about to start a new business or who have 
a small established business, and this promoter is the 
subject of a good deal of complaint from those who have 
listened to his counsel and have followed it. A great 
many instances of overcapitalization are the result. The 
promoter has as a motive the fee for attending to the 
business of incorporation, and the contingent hope that he 
will be able to dispose of some of the stock of the corpora- 
tion at a handsome percentage of commission, in cash, not 
in the stock itself, for he knows better than any one else 
how little the stock issued on such a basis as he proposes 
is worth in dollars and cents. A recent instance illus- 
trates the working of the corporation idea of this pro- 
moter. An inventor of much practical and successful 
mechanical experience, but limited actual business experi- 
ence, planned to start a business for himself, to manu- 
facture a new machine tool. He was sought by a pro 
moter, who in some way had learned of the proposed ven- 
ture. It had been the idea of the inventor to start on a 
small scale, with a few thousand dollars capital, all the 
money he could command. The promoter laughed at the 
idea. “ Make it at least $100,000. Don’t think of going 
under that,” he said. “ Now, how much will your ma- 
chine cost to manufacture?” The inventor told him 
about $150, or perhaps somewhat less if built in lots of 
ten or a dozen. “Ten or a dozen,” exclaimed his advisor. 
“T mean what will they cost manufactured in 100 lots, 
no, in 500 lots.” The inventor knew his machine to be 
one that did special work only and comparatively few 
shops would need more than one such tool, and many 
shops would find it cheaper to get along without it. But 
the promoter overcame his views and persuaded him to 
capitalize for $100,000, at a greater expense, of course, 
than if he had placed his capital stock at its real figure 
or had not incorporated at all, which would probably have 
been just as well. The promoter got his fee and failed 
to sell any of the stock. So the inventor had an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000 and an actual capital of 
$3000. He has succeeded, however, in building up the 
nucleus of a profitable business and doubtless will in 
time find himself in a position to command $100,000 of 
cash capital. But in the meantime he will reduce his 
authorized capital to something about $10,000. It is 
good advice to the man who proposes to incorporate a 
business, new or old, to seek out a reputable attorney to 
do the legal work for him and to make his authorized 
capital pretty nearly the actual cash value of his busi- 
ness. It means that when a report of his financial con- 
dition is requested from the credit agencies the state- 
ment will not include the usual pessimistic allusion to the 
actual issue of stock as compared with the corporation 
figure published to the world, or the actual value of the 
business if all the stock has been issued. 


oo 


A Rod Rolling Record.—The Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, whose large rod, wire and wire naif 
mills are located at Monessen, Pa., continues to make ex- 
cellent records for rolling rods. In October, just closed, 
the rod mill turned out 26,127,360 pounds of wire rods, 
equal to 13,063 net tons. This is the best record ever 
made for the production of rods, and reflects the very 
highest credit on the management of the plant. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Company is operating its large rod, wire, 
wire nail and fencing departments at Monessen to fullest 
capacity, and has a very large tonnage on its books for 
all its products, Its Pittsburgh Perfect electrically 
welded fencing has met with favor, and the demand for 
it has been exceedingly heavy since it was put on the 
market. 
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The Iron and Steel Institute. 


The Second American Meeting. 


Continuation of the Tour. 


Our description of the sightseeing pilgrimage of the 
foreign visitors, printed in the last issue of The Iron Age, 
was interrupted in the middle of the stay in Pittsburgh. 
On Wednesday morning the iron and steel masters of 
Europe were again taken aboard special trains and con- 
ducted by the alert and energetic local committee to the 
Edgar Thomson works of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
Here they were hailed by the Carnegie Library Band, 
which played national anthems and popular airs while 
the general superintendent of the plant, Charles BE. 
Dinkey, received them. The marvelous rapidity and reg- 
ularity of the rail making process were astonished to 
all of the visitors, and when told that the annual capacity 
of the rail department was 900,000 tons, they were 
amazed. The record run for 24 hours is 2929 tons, or 
94,000 rails. The statement as to the annual output of 
steel ingots, which is just 1,000,000 tons, proved almost 
incomprehensible. The party then journeyed to the blast 
furnaces, where 1,460,000 tons of pig iron are turned out 
annually. The twin furnaces, which, it will be recalled, 
were constructed in record breaking time, proved of 
greatest interest. When told that the first of these fur- 
naces was completed within seven months, the visitors 
marveled little less than they did when informed of the 
fact that the blowing engine house, 80 feet high, 150 feet 
long, 60 feet wide, and containing about 300 tons of 
material, was erected complete in exactly one week. In 
this building the visitors saw five Allis-Chalmers, 46 x 
86 x 84 x 60, compound blowing engines, each having : 
horse-power of 1700. They then inspected the 26 250 
horse-power Cahall vertical water tube boilers, which, 
owing to their exposed condition, were easily available 
for close scrutiny. A rather perfunctory inspection was 
made of the 11 blast furnaces, and the point which in- 
terested most was that the furnaces, which were origin- 
ally built 105 feet in hight, had been cut down to 90 feet, 
as practice has shown the smaller furnace to give greater 
efficiency. Considerable interest was shown in the eight 
huge settling tanks, in each of which some 158,000 gal- 
lons of water is stored. These are each 33 feet high and 
28 feet in diameter. The fact that 40,000,000 gallons of 
water is used in the works in the course of 24 hours at- 
tracted considerable attention. In passing over to the 
trains interest centered in the hot metal trestle which 
permits the ladles containing the molten iron to pass un- 
interrupted from the blast furnaces to the steel plant, and 
the visitors were delighted in having seen Schwab’s 
masterpiece. At the train an excellent luncheon was 
served, and the musicians were there to keep up the 
spirits of the party until 2 p.m., when the trains pulled 
out for the plant of the Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. 
Company. 

At the Westinghouse plant the party was met by 
George Westinghouse, Vice-President Thomas, Superin- 
tendent Boals and that past master in conducting such 
functions, Wm. F. Zimmerman. A trip was made 
through the monster plant of the Westinghouse Machine 
Company and the keenest interest was manifested in 
the building and testing of the Westinghouse steam tur- 
bine and gas engine. The party was then escorted to 
the great electric plant and, in walking up and down the 
aisles of the 1600-foot building, the visitors were al- 
most confused through the ceaseless activity. In the 
evening an excellent dinner was served at one end of 
the new machine shop. This space had been beautifully 
decorated with flags, bunting and palms, but the climax 
of the preparations was in the lighting effects. Suspended 
from the walls were numerous Cooper Hewitt vacuum 
mercury tubes shedding their pale blue light. To counter- 
act this were numberless Brenner are lamps suspended 
from the ceiling. The effect was magnificent and the 
room was doubtless the most brilliantly lighted interior 
ever seen by those present. After the dinner George 
Westinghouse spoke a few words of welcome and Sift 
James Kitson responded in behalf of the guests. 

On Thursday morning several of the visitors accom- 
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panied Thomas Robbins, Jr., to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company’s works to inspect the interesting equip- 
ment of automatic belt conveying machinery, used chiefly 
in the coke handling and crushing department. Mr. Rob- 
bins provided the members with suitable dust coats and 
hats, so that a minute examination of the machinery, 
which was furnished by the Robins Conveying Belt 
Company, was Another party accompanied 
James Gayley to the Isabella Furnaces, where his ap- 
paratus for the desiccation of blast furnace air was seen. 
This system was fully described in the interesting paper 
which Mr. Gayley presented at the meeting of the In- 
stitute in New York and which we printed in our issue 
of October 28. An inspection was also made of the Lucy 
Furnaces by these members, many of whom were par- 
ticularly interested in the production of ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen, of which these furnaces give such a 
good illustration. At this plant there are two furnaces 
and one of these was in blast. These furnaces produce 
about 125 tons of ferro and 225 tons of spiegel a day. 
Four new hot blast stoves are being added to the fur- 
nace which was out of blast. 

At Pittsburgh several of the members were guests of 
the Country Club of Pittsburgh, and before leaving they 
presented the club, through the president, A. M. Jenkin- 
son, with a handsome silver and gold tankard. The pres- 
entation was made by Cecil Allen of the firm of Sir 
Henry Bessemer & Co., Limited, of Sheffield. 

Thursday marked the close of the visit to the “ Smoky 
City” and the main party left at 2 p.m. for Cleveland, 
while at 8.10 p.m. about 67 of the members left for St. 
Louis. The Cleveland train arrived early in the evening. 


possible. 


At Cleveland. 


On Friday morning a special train was boarded for 
the Newburgh mills of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. Robert W. Ney, general manager, welcomed the 
guests to the works. The open hearth department was 
first visited. This department contains five 50-ton fur- 
naces, four of which are rolling, basic furnaces, and one 
is a stationary, acid furnace. The greatest interest was 
shown in the Wellman movable parts, which permit the 
almost uninterrupted operation of the furnaces, as an- 
other part can immediately be placed in position to sup- 
plant one taken away for rebuilding. The excellent 
system of stripping the molds from the ingots and im- 
mediately placing the ingots into the soaking pits won 
the admiration of all. The party then went through 
the blowing mill, seeing one two-high 38-inch reversing 
and one three-high 23-inch mills. The Bessemer depart- 
ment was next visited and the easy control of the casting 
cars and other similar features were the topics of much 
favorable comment. This department is equipped with 
two 10-ton gross converters. The party then went to the 
billet mill and were most interested in following the 
process from this point on. The billets are taken hot 
by automatic conveying machinery and carried on an 
overhead structure across the street to the annealing 
furnaces, rod and wire mill. They are automatically 
placed on an inclined bed immediately in front of the 
annealing furnaces, which also automatically admits them 
as fast as the annealed billets are taken out for the rod 
mill. The operation of the Garrett wire mill was a 
revelation to the visitors. This was voted to be one of 
the most interesting features of the entire trip. The 
party followed the wire to the various other departments, 
witnessing the cold drawing, straightening, tinning and 
galvanizing processes. Luncheon was then served in one 
of the buildings. 

In the afternoon the train proceeded to the plant of 
the Cleveland Furnace Company. This plant contains 
one stack, 20 x 85 feet, which is quite new, having been 
blown in as recently as August of last year. The prod- 
uct is foundry, malleable, Bessemer and basic pig iron 
to the annual capacity of 160,000 tons. The members were 
shown the three new type Mesta blowing engines, 
which contain the air cylinder on one housing and the 
steam cylinder on the other. They witnessed a cast and 
showed much interest in the “ mud gun” or “steam gun” 
used in plugging up the furnace. The greatest feature 


of interest, however, was the skip loading department, 
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where the electrically operated larry collects the charge 
from the various bins. This apparatus was built by the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, and the taking of 
an 1800-pound charge, consisting of five different kinds of 
ore, in three minutes, was witnessed. One man operates 
the entire affair. The Brown ore bridge, 440 feet long 
and operating on a 1500-foot runway, was another feature 
which attracted much attention. The wonderful man- 
ipulation of the ore by means of this bridge, which is 
operated by one man, excited great admiration. It was 
a distinctly new feature for many of the foreigners. 

The party was then conducted to the Central Fur- 
haces, and en route a stop was made to inspect the new 
Sherzer rolling lift bridge, which spans the Cuyahoga 
River along the line of the Newburgh & South Shore 
Railway. The visitors were greatly interested in this 
entirely new development, to them, in bridge construction. 
At the Central Furnaces three one 
75 x 20 feet, one 80 x 20 feet and one 100 x 22 feet. Two 
new furnaces are in course of construction, being 100 x 22 
feet and 90 x 22 feet, respectively. They are being con- 
structed by the Wm. P. Pollock Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio. The molten metal is conveyed from the furnaces 
at this plant to the Newburgh steel works. The ore 
handling plant, which has recently been installed and 
which consists of four Hoover & Mason machines, was 
inspected very carefully. The steamship Mesaba was 
being unloaded at the time and this afforded an excellent 
opportunity for studying this operation. This feature of 
the programme was another startler for the visitors, as it 
gave them their first glimpse into the marvelous ore 
handling facilities of the Great Lakes. 

A most delightful function was the banquet tendered 
to the visiting members on Friday evening by the Cleve- 
land Reception Committee. It was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce, which was decorated profusely with red, 
white and blue, the British royal standard and the Amer- 
ican flag hanging together all about the walls. The 
floral decorations were also beautiful. James H. Hoyt 
acted as toastmaster and responses were made by Bennet 
H. Brough, who spoke in a most entertaining manner of 
“Fourteen Years After;” E. Windsor Richards, who was 
assigned the toast, “ Cleveland a Home of Good History 
and Prophecy in the Iron Trade in Two Countries;” E. 
P. Martin, who spoke on the “ Future of the World’s Iron 
Trade;”’ Charles Kirchhoff, who responded to the toast 
“The Personal Equation in the Industrial Problem,” and 
said that one of the great problems of the future was 
to provide leaders; James Gayley, who spoke of “ The 
Lake Region as a Factor in American Development,” and 
Theodore E. Burton, who commented on “ The Disappear- 
ing Barriers Between Nations.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to optional ex- 
cursions to the manufacturing plants of the city, the 
following plants being visited: American Shipbuilding 
Company, Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleve- 
land City Forge & Iron Company, Cleveland Furnace 
Company, Cleveland Punch & Shear Company, Cleveland 
Steel Company, Electric Controller & Supply Company, 
Empire Rolling Mill Company, National Acme Mfg. Com- 
pany, National Carbon Company, Otis Steel Company, 
Limited, River Furnace & Dock Company, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, Union Rolling Mill Company, Warner 
& Swasey Company, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company. 

Following is the Executive Committee which con- 
tributed so largely in making the stay at Cleveland a 
grand T. Wellman, chairman; Alex. E. 
Brown, A. I. Findley, secretary; H. W. Lash, Wm. Mc- 
Lauchlan, Wm. G. Mather, James R. Mills, Jr., Robert 
W. Ney, John A. Penton, F. A. Scott, J. W. Seaver, W. 
R. Warner. 


stacks were seen, 


success : Ss. 


At Conneaut. 


What was doubtless looked forward to as one of the 
greatest events of the tour was the trip on Saturday 
afternoon to the great ore docks of the Pittsburgh & Con- 
neaut Dock Company, at Conneaut, Ohio. The expectations 
of the visitors were more than fulfilled, for they saw 
things that were almost incomprehensible to them. The 
enormous quantities of ore handled and the terrific speed 
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at which it was done caused many of the foreigners to 
Simply stand aghast in wonderment. 

The distinguishing feature of the ore trade is the 
dispatch with which vessels are loaded and unloaded. 
Less than 40 years ago deck loads of ore were wheeled 
in barrows to the dock. 
installed and the 
ful improvement. 


In 1867 little deck engines were 
innovation was considered a wonder- 


Later Alexander EF. Brown attacked 


the problem, with the result that the Brown hoisting 
and conveying machinery was invented and the _ busi- 
ness of handling iron ore at receiving docks was com- 


pletely revolutionized. The Hoover & Mason rig and the 
Hulett clam shell buckets were subsequently added, so 
that the unloading of great cargoes is now a matter of a 
few hours instead of a few days. The unloading record 
of the Great Lakes to date was established by the steamer 
Augustus B. Wolvin at Conneaut last July. The actual 
time the Wolvin was under the unloading machines was 
4 hours and 30 from a.m. until 11.52 
a.m. The average time that the four Hulett clam shell 
machines were upon her was 4 hours and 6 
minutes, during which time they took out 
tons of ore. The average time that the Brown electrical 
machines were working upon her was 3 hours and 41 
minutes, during which time they took out 2688 
tons. The maximum amount taken out in any one hour 
was 681 tons by the No. 3 Hulett machine. 

The principal machines of the plant are four 5-ton 
electric elevator machines and a 7%-ton electric stock- 
ing bridge, designed and built by the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company, and four 10-ton Hulett steam 
hydraulic machines built by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company. 


~ oO» 


minutes, or 6.22 
working 


7257 gross 


gross 


At Buffalo. 


In the evening the train proceeded to Buffalo, where 
the party visited the Buffalo and Saturn clubs shortly 
after their arrival. On Sunday a trip in special cars was 
made to Niagara Falls, stopping on the way to inspect the 
great plant of the Niagara Falls Power Company. 

On Monday morning the party was taken by special 
train to the great plant of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. A complete description of this plant was printed 
in the issue of January 7, 1904, of The Iron Age. The 
first point of interest visited was the coke department, 
where the two batteries of Rothberg ovens and the single 
battery of ovens of the Otto-Hoffman type were seen in 
operation. An interesting feature in connection with 
this work was the stamping of the coal into the coking 
boxes, which is necessitated owing to the noncoking 
qualities of the coal used. 

The next visit was to power house No. 1, where seven 
1000 horse-power gas engines operating on blast furnace 
are direct connected to electric generators. Five 
of the engines were running. The old horizontal blowing 
engines, with their 30-foot fly wheels, and a number of 
air compressors and considerable hydraulic machinery 
were inspected. In power house No. 2 only one of the 
six 2000 horse-power blowing engines, the blowing tubs 
of which are driven by blast furnace gas engines, was in 
operation. The shear building of the new plate mill was 
next entered, and the machinery was put in operation 
for the visitors. The first plate was rolled in this mill 
on Saturday last. The equipment is excellent, including 
a new type of traveling crane for transferring the slabs 
to the furnaces and to the table of the mill. After seeing 
the rolling of a 10-ton ingot on the blooming mill the 
visitors were escorted to the open hearth department, 
where six 60-ton furnaces were running on cold steel 
charges, as the arrangements for the hot metal have not 
yet been completed. About 13 heats a week are being 
turned out. An interesting feature of the equipment of 
this department is a new design of charging machine 
built by the Morgan Engineering Company. It has a 
lock bar on the charging peel and geared segments in- 
stead of cranks for lifting and lowering the peel. The 
electric controller is located overhead above the operator’s 
cage, leaving the car free so that he may have an unin- 
terrupted view of the movement of the peel; this is also 
aided by the fact that his cage does not travel up and 
down with the peel 


gas 





meee 
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Great interest was shown in the enurmous ore dock. 
which is 2600 feet long, 200 feet wide and has walls 12 
feet high. It is built of concrete and contains the great 
quantities of ore kept in storage at the plant. After 
visiting the Sorge-Cochrane water purifying plant they 
were taken through the Bessemer department, rail mill 
and structure mill, which were not in operation. 

The party then proceeded to the furnaces of the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Iron Company. A description of this 
admirable plant was printed in The Iron Age of August 
6, 1903. The points of special interest were the com- 
pactness of the plant, affording simplicity of piping and 
short steam conveyance, the hydraulic pig breaker in the 
cast house, the stoves equipped with Morrison-Kennedy 
chimney valves and Ford & Steese gas washers, the 
electric carry system for filling the furnaces, the ore bins 


jacketed for warming by waste heat in cold weather, and , 


Julian Kennedy’s furnace top. 

In the evening a reception was tendered the members 
of the Institute at the Elliott Club, This was a most 
enjoyable affair. 

The following constituted the Buffalo Reception Com- 
mittee: T. Guilford Smith, chairman; John J. Albright, 
Robert S. Beatty, Arthur D. Bissell, James J. H. 
Brown, Stephen M. Clement, Fred C. Deming, Charles 
F. Dunbar, W. Caryl Ely, Richard Emory, Gen. 
George S. Field, George V. Forman, Robert L. Fryer, 
William H. Glenny, Charles W. Goodyear, Frank H. 
Goodyear, William H, Gratwick, Gen. Francis V. 
Greene, Horatio C. Harrower, Edmund Hayes, George 
B. Hayes, Robert R. Hefford, Hugh Kennedy, Ogden 
P. Letchworth, Elgood C. Lufkin, F. Howard Mason, 
Elliott C. McDougal, Eben O. McNair, George W. 
Miller, Josiah G. Munro, Richard O’Donnel, Maurice B. 
Patch, Henry J. Pierce, Ralph H. Plumb, Harry M. Poole, 
Peter A, Porter, Pascal P. Pratt, George F. Rand, Wil- 
liam B. Rankine, George L. Reis, Nathaniel Rochester, 
William A. Rogers, Edgar B. Stevens, Lucas H. Van 
Allen, Pendennis White and Richard C. O’Keefe. 

Tuesday morning saw the main party speeding east- 
ward, their tour of inspection ended, and their memo- 
randa books full. Under the kind generalship of E. H. 
Mullin a party of about 25, who manifested a special de- 
sire to visit the great works of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, left the party at Albany to visit 
the electric plant on Wednesday. 





OBITUARY. 


JoHN P. CARMACK, superintendent of the mills of 
Moorhead Brothers & Co., Inc, at Etna, Pa., died 
last week. He was made superintendent of these mills 
only a month ago. 

JoHN T. Roprnson, for years & prominent manufac- 
turer at Hyde Park, Mass., died November 4, aged 59 
years. He was born in Brookline, Mass., and began his 
apprenticeship as a machinist when 19 years old. Later 
he entered the employ of a manufacturer of paper box 
machinery and in 1874 became an employer in this line 
of business under the firm name of Spring & Robinson, 
Hyde Park. In 1880 John R. Fairbanks entered the firm, 
which became John T. Robinson & Co. With the retire- 
ment of Mr. Fairbanks eight years ago Mr. Robinson 
conducted the business alone. In 1898 C. C. Bramwell 
and he organized the Bramwell-Robinson Company for 
the manufacture of automobiles. Later the name was 
changed to the Robinson Motor Vehicle Company, and 
in 1901 Colonel Pope entered the business, which became 
known as the Pope-Robinson Company, Mr. Robinson 
being the president, which office he held until his death. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War. He leaves a widow 
and a son and daughter. 

Louis F. G. BouscarEN, a widely known civil engineer, 
died November 6 in Cincinnati, Ohio, from a complication 
of diseases, aged 64 years. He was born on the Island 
of Guadeloupe, West Indies, and educated in Paris. 
Among the engineering work of which he had charge in 
this country were the building of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad bridge over the Ohio River at Cincinnati and of 
several railroads connecting with the Southern Railway. 
He was a member of the commission appointed by Presi- 
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dent Cleveland in connection with the building of the 
East River Bridge at New York. For the past three 
years he has been chief engineer in charge of the con- 
struction of new water works for Cincinnati. 
—_—__4- ee _ __— 


PERSONAL. 


William Waddle, formerly paymaster of the Belle- 
fonte Furnace Company, Bellefonte, Pa., has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Nittany Iron Company of 
that place. 

Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker of Pennsylvania 
was a visitor in Pittsburgh last week, and while there 
was shown through the Edgar Thomson Steel Works by 
A. C. Dinkey, president of the Carnegie Steel Company. 


Robert C. Dunlap, superintendent of the Household 
Sewing Machine Company, Providence, R. I. has re- 
signed after a continuous service with the company of 
31 years, beginning his employment with the business 
when it was known as the Providence Tool Company. 
He superintended the Martini-Henry rifle department 
during the seven years they were manufactured by the 
company, including the order for 700,000 rifles for the 
Turkish Government during the Turko-Russian war. 


W. L. Haynes, formerly chief mechanical drafts- 
man for the American Bridge Company, Ambridge, Pa., 
has resigned and has accepted a position with Pawling & 
Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., the well-known build- 
ers of cranes. Mr. Haynes will have charge of the draw- 
ing room. 

Charles S. Stephens, 21 Beekman street, New York, 
has been appointed Eastern representative of the Wheel- 
ing Stee! & Iron Company, manufacturer of steel and 
wrought iron pipe. Mr. Stephens was Eastern representa- 
tive of the Riverside Iron Works for over nine years, but 
for the past five years has not been identified with the 
trade. He now re-enters it with the confident expectation 
of regaining his former prominence. 

—\——9--o—_____—_- 


New Publications. 


Methods of Chemical Analysis and Foundry Chem- 
istry. By Frank L. Crobaugh, M. 8. Published by 
the author at Cleveland, Ohio. Pages, 109. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

This work is now in its second edition and has incor- 
porated in it considerable new matter, both in Part I, 
Methods of Chemical Analysis, and in Part II, Foundry 
Chemistry. There have also been some revisions made in 
the original text. The intent of the book is to place be- 
fore the novice in iron analysis methods applicable to 
the several departments of such work, and also data 
relative to cupola mixtures. These chemical methods, 
which are described in detail, have been selected after 
critical study from the best authors, and are those 
adapted to rapid work without sacrifice of accuracy. In 
short, the book gives, in condensed form, the infor- 
mation which practical men require, this having been 
culled from more pretentious papers and books. It may 
be readily comprehended by those of limited experience 
on the subject, and may well be read as a stepping-stone 
to the understanding of more comprehensive works. 





Annual Statistical Report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association. Published by the American Iron 
and Steel Association, 261 South Fourth street, Phil- 
adelphia. Pages 94. Price, $3. 


In this report, which gives complete statistics of the 
production in 1908 of iron and steel in the United States 
and Canada, the tables relating to the production of pig 
iron and steel have been greatly extended. The depart- 
ment of the report which is devoted to prices has been 
enlarged to embrace the monthly prices of steel bars at 
Pittsburgh in the last seven years, and complete and au- 
thentic quotations of the monthly prices of tin plate dur- 
ing the last few years; also prices of beams, channels, 
steel plates and Bessemer rails in this country and in 
Great Britain for a series of years. The report closes 
with statistical tables of the world’s production of iron 
and steel and iron ore and coal in the latest years for 
which statistics have been received. 
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The Premium Wages System in Great Britain. 





Repudiated by a Federation of Trade Unions. 


GLascow, October 25, 1904.—The action of the Federa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Unions of 
Great Britain in repudiating the premium system is a 
curious chapter in the history of trade unionism. It is 
a significant fact that the revolt of the federation from 
premiums has been closely followed by a notification from 
the federated employers on the northeast coast of Eng- 
land that they intend to reduce wages in the shipyards 
by 5 per cent. This workmen’s federation does not in- 
clude the great trade union of machinists, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, but it does include the next 
largest trade union, the United Society of Boiler Makers 
and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, and quite a number 
of miscellaneous trades whose members are not confined 
to either shipbuilding or engineering, though largely con- 
cerned in these industries. There are, for instance, iron 
molders, braziers, sheet metal workers. pattern makers, 
brass founders, blacksmiths, shipwrights, carpenters and 
joiners, cabinet makers, upholsterers, machine workers, 
wood cutters, plumbers, painters and sawyers. The 
federation is spread over the whole country. 


Adopted by the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 


The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has not joined 
this federation of trades, and has in consequence been 
regarded with some dislike by the latter. Indeed, for 
some years past there has been no love lost between the 
machinists’ society and some of the other societies 
whose work the former more or less overlaps or inter- 
sects. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has 
adopted the premium system with such success that ship- 
building employers have been desirous of introducing it 
into other departments, and notably into the shipyards. 
Thus it was that the system came before the federation 
of trades at its last annual meeting. At tha meeting a 
subcommittee was appointed to consider the matter and 
report to the Executive Council of the federation. This 
subcommittee has reported, and condemns “ any system 
of payment of wages except by the hour, or, in cases 
where piece work is recognized, by mutual arrangement 
between the workmen or their representatives and the 
employer”; and it “recommends” the societies repre- 
sented in the federation to do all in their power to pre- 
vent their members working under any premium bonus 
system. It has been erroneously supposed that the fed- 
eration objects only to the system as it is employed in 
this country, and not to methods adopted in some Ameri- 
can workshops. This is a mistake. It opposes any form 
of system for dividing between employees and em- 
ployers the profits of increased production. The method 
generally used in Great Britain is what is called the 
Rowan system. Under this system the method is to in- 
crease the hourly wage by the same percentage as the 
time allowance is reduced—that is to say, if a job for 
which 100 hours are allowed is completed in 80 hours, the 
workman’s hourly wage is increased by 20 per cent. The 
principle is the same in all the American methods of 
applying the system—not to pay more than equivalent 
labor is worth, but to pay pro rata for extra exertion or 
capacity. All the time saved should not be credited to 
the workman, because the major portion of the saving is 
rendered possible by the tools and the condition of the 
plant provided by the employer. 

The Premium System Favored by Workmen Who 
Have Tried It. 

Since 1902 the premium system has been adopted in 
quite a large number of engineering shops in the United 
Kingdom as a consequence of an agreement concluded 
between the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
Federation of Engineering Employers. Under it machin- 
ists have increased their weekly earnings up to 50 per 
cent., and perhaps on the average from 30 to 40 per 
cent., without increasing their working day. Wherever 
they have got it the machinists cling to the premium 
system. Quite recently the employees of a Lancashire 
firm of machine tool makers appealed to a conference of 
the executives of the two organizations, of employers and 
employed, against the abandonment of a premium sys- 
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tem introduced experimentally a couple of years ago. 
The reply of these Lancashire employers is that the sys- 
tem does not suit their particular class of tool working. 
Into the merits of the case it is not necessary to enter, 
but the point of it is that the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers was endeavoring by all means at its disposal to 
secure the continuance in a particular shop of a system 
which the Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades Unions is condemning in all trades. The machin- 
ists have tried the system, like it, and want to preserve it. 
The federated trades have not tried it, know nothing 
about it, and yet declare that the system has absolutely 
nothing to recommend it. The federation objects to the 
employer having any share in the value of the saved 
labor, although the saving can only be effected by means 
of the appliances furnished by the employer; and it 
objects to the time allowance being fixed by the only 
one who possibly can fix it—namely, the employer. 

A more mistaken document was never issued by trade 
unionists than the tirade of the Federation of Engineer- 
ing and Shipbuilding Trades Unions against a system 
with which not one of the federated trades has any ex- 
perience. It is “convinced that the general adoption of 
any such system will be disastrous not only to the inter- 
ests of the workmen concerned, but to the reputation for 
sound and honest workmanship, which, we trust, always 
will be pre-eminently the characteristic of the British 
manufacturers throughout the civilized world.” With 
such fine phrases these trade unions seek to glorify their 
foolish position. The leaders among the federated trades 
are the boiler makers, shipbuilders and blacksmiths. 
These have decided that they will not follow the lead of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and, therefore, 
they will not have the premium system on any terms. 
Along with this feeling against the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers there is among all the trade union leaders 
the fear that the more a man is encouraged to develop 
his own individuality and capacity the less amenable will 
he become to trade union discipline and restrictions. 
These trade unions, however much they may declare that 
they “recognize that degrees of proficiency exist, and 
that the superior workman has the right to benefit by 
bis superior skill and industry,” do not want any differ- 
entiation in the rewards of labor. They want to preserve 
the dead level of mediocrity on the old time-wage, 
jog-along system. It is very disappointing, but in re- 
pudiating the premium system the Federation of En- 
gineering and Shipbuilding Trades Unions is foreordain- 


ing a reduction in time wages—with ructions. 
a. 2. 
——~»~-e—___ 


Labor Notes. 


Goshen, Ind., occupies a somewhat novel place among 
the cities of that State because there is not a labor union 
there, and all of its more than 20 factories are running 
overtime. There has not been any attempt to unionize 
labor there for many years, and employers and employees 
are said to be the most contented in the State, preserving 
an interest in one another that has stood many tests. 


Indiana Labor Commissioner L. P. McCormack said: 
“For the first time in the history of Indiana within my 
knowledge there is not a strike or lockout in the State.” 


The machinists of Montreal, Canada, who have had 
two separate and distinct unions heretofore, have decided 
to amalgamate and form one body. 

—————_~3--o___ 

Soft carbon steel plates and tubes become permanent- 
ly contracted when heated and cooled frequently. The 
expansion due to heating to a dull red is less than with a 
25 per cent. nickel steel tube. Further experiments have 
shown, however, that the alloy containing between 30 
and 40 per cent. of nickel is less susceptible to this ex- 
pansion than that with less of the nickel. The nickel 
steel tube exercises a greater resistance to corrosion, pos- 
sesses greater tensile strength, and distributes equally 
over the entire length any elongation due to expansion 
in service, whereas the mild carbon steel generally elong- 
ates locally. 
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Iron Production 
increasing. 


Stocks Declining. 


There has been a further increase in the capacity of 
the furnaces producing pig iron during the month of 
October, as foreshadowed early in that month, and there 
are indications of a further moderate addition to pro- 
ductive capacity during November, the recent advances 
in the prices encouraging makers. 

The production of the coke and anthracite furnaces 
has risen to from 1,352,677 tons to 1,448,973 tons in Octo- 
ber, but when account is taken of the fact that the latter 
month had 31 days, the increase is to about 1,400,000 tons. 
From present indications it looks as though this year’s 
output will reach 16,250,000 tons, including charcoal pig, 
which compares with 18,009,252 tons in 1903 and 17,821,- 
357 tons in 1902. This is a much larger total than might 
have been expected early in the year. 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


——November 1.—, ——October 1.— 


Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
SOOT MESS ois s-0%0.0-63 19 10 15,740 8 12.936 
New Jersey......... 8 4 6,500 4 4,553 
ee 2 1 216 1 156 
Pennsylvania 
Lehigh Valley.... 27 12 8,194 11 7.412 
eee 1 1 221 1 335 
Schuylkill Valley.. 13 7 6,570 7 6,313 
Low. Susquehanna. 10 5 6,980 4 6.026 
Lebanon Valley... 11 2 1,730 3 2.560 
RO Sako us 1 1 531 1 504 
Pittsburgh district. 37 31 88,183 32 87.500 
Spiegel ........ 2 2 1,119 2 1,800 
Shenango Valley.. 19 11 22.706 11 22.530 
West. Penn....... 18 11 18,826 10 16,322 
EP viscisn “9 0 0 0 0 
er 5 3 6,488 3 6,142 
Wheeling district... 13 8 15,871 9 18,732 
Mahoning Valley.... 17 11 .26,458 10 24.435 
Cent. and North. Ohio 
and Michigan.... 18 11 27.682 9 20.493 
Hocking Valley..... 2 0 0 1 198 
Hanging Rock...... 12 6 4,621 6 4.106 
Pee 21 14 83.885 15 85.085 
Mk bSe%6s acs 1 1 1,002 1 1,215 
EE obi veces 1 1 824 1 771 
i 5 3 3,160 2 2.300 
MI, 6 pc ee a 1 0 0 0 0 
SD. Cesc wences 4 2 3,328 2 3.313 
a ere 1 0 0 1 446 
The South: 
WHER bccnceses, 4 2.445 6 4.5384 
Kentucky ....... 8 2 619 2 569 
Alabama ...... . 48 21 25,210 19 23.747 
Tennessee ....... 16 8 4.600 7 4.162 
I vathaikis <0 bina 1 1 540 1 751 
North Carolina... 1 0 0 0 0 
a, ee 194 334.249 190 819.946 


For a series of months the active anthracite and coke 
furnace capacity fluctuated as follows: 


Coke Coke 
capacity capacity 
per week. per week. 

November 1, 1904....3384,249 Se te ccs sete 873.496 
NED ois chive eb shencerl 819.946 sg ee 
September 1......... 291,573 SE Si cin acacia & aude 247.424 
mee Bsc cw ceed 246,092 February 1...........885,339 
July 1 Tit, January 1, 1903.....346.073 
PU ids Onksiniaw deal 836,197 December 1, 1902....336.617 
SM BR ss.d0a 5 aaes . .868,244 November 1..........330.110 
2 Se ky ft Re eg 
earch 1............ RTE September 1..........328.2438 
February 1....... . .273,.692 i a PA eeeeeerTe, lk 
January 1. 1904..... 185.636 Pe Gs saa csceee 803,793 
December 1, 1903 . 244,156 June 1 etre ee 
November 1..... 273,715 SR Dis 54:0 6 dd 6s hace 
October 1..... . .853,142 Rs Sky wenn bie Oe 331,140 
September 1...... -860,197 March 1.............816,080 
BN, De vckexisac. Se February 1...........325.440 
Re ae wisietls 4 bo 0 384,825 January 1, 1902.....291.992 
BOE ak 6s dG atin 5 nx Se December 1, 1901....317,.358 


During October there were blown in Niagara B in 
New York, one Hokendauqua of the Thomas Iron Com- 
pany, Bellefonte and Rebecca in Western Pennsylvania, 
one Paxton on the Lower Susquehanna, the new La Belle 
in the Wheeling district, one new Lorain and Toledo in 
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northern Ohio, one Bay View in Wisconsin, Anna in the 
Mahoning Valley, one Bessemer in Alabama, and Rock- 
dale in Tennessee. There were blown out one Edgar 
Thomson in Pittsburgh, Robesonia in the Lebanon Val- 
ley, Buena Vista and Dora in Virginia, two Mingo in the 
Wheeling district, Bessie in the Hocking Valley, and one 
South Chicago. 

The production of anthracite and coke pig 
recent months has been as follows: 


iron in 


Monthly Pig Iron Production, 


June. July. August. September. October. 
(3u days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 








New York.... 39,142 44,095 43,200 44,725 63,701 

New Jersey... 19,186 21,665 22,116 19,192 29,744 

Lehigh Valiey. $37,747 36,062 34,867 33,166 37,270 

Schuylkill Val. 27,022 23,585 28,667 27,055 29,081 

Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 385,519 88,008 38,435 38,960 43,319 

Pittsburgh dis. 339,124 302,266 840,053 895,324 402,880 

Shenango Val. 73,666 61,708 64,374 92,273 100,557 

West. Penn... 73,612 72,465 70,006 68,974 78,451 

Md., Va. and 

Kentucky. . 48,124 54,301 46,583 48,200 44,547 

Wheeling dis. 71,734 29,249 42,784 80,279 64,401 

Mahoning Val. 100,150 77.646 85,126 104,724 109,918 

Cent. and No. 80,581 42,981 52,954 72,906 91,182 

Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 

Rock 20,824 14,979 16,948 21,449 22,406 

Ill.,Mich.,Minn., 

Wis., Mo. and 

es weeavess 171,130 165,338 172,488 184,788 198,025 

Alabama ..... 124,381 94,073 82,536 95,045 111,638 

Tennessee, No. 

Carolina and 

Georgia 20,088 27,876 26,535 25,617 21,853 
Totals. ...1,292,030 1,106,207 1,167,672 1,352,677 1,448,973 
We estimate the production of the anthracite and 


coke furnaces monthly as follows: 
Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig. 





1908. 1904. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 
TOMGATF (Bl GAIB) 6:0 ..cscccceseccesics 1,472,788 921,231 
Pee Cae GSO) - i vic coeeswsnenea 1,390,615 1,205,449 
Pree eee re eae he 1,590,470 1,447.065 
ADO (BS GRIE) coc iiien cc ens ees dasa 1,608,431 1,! 
Bia ABE; GOGO) « ovis 6 63sec o v s's 05.004 ee 5:8 1,713,614 i, 
ee ee eee 1,673,228 1,292,030 
POR CER BRE ae cccwscencescssecéuss 1,546,184 1,106,297 
EERE Ce GE bis 8% kcnces badeeess 1,571,126 1,167,672 
September (30 days).........ceeeee 1,553,717 1,352,677 
ete Ge Is « 6 oe 0 66 Hid OVATE 1,425,658 1.448.978 
WOVOMRGT CEO GATE) coco cc ce dvce ene eee. kh eee ee 
Deaber (Gh GAGE) ..0.c 0h ces wsrtceps ee) | eae een ks 


These figures do not include the production of the 
charcoal furnaces, which have during the first six months 
of 1904 averaged about 35,500 tons per month. 


Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethle- 
hem, Calumet and Colorado companies show the following 
totals of product month by month. We present also 
separately monthly figures of the production of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese: 

Production of Stcel Companies. 
Spiegeleisen and 


Pig.—Total production. ferromanganese, 


1908. 1904. 1903. 1904. 
PONS | Soci cioresk “seenes ee 6,673 
a er reer ee ee Tomes, (whee 12,961 
ee ee ee ne SERA: «deen 23,128 
EE <i oun a ewig ie 966,850 974,006 11,755 29,145 
BO acd eset s te 1,037,325 927,534 17,600 25,755 
June o's os ekpOnnpeee 788,822 16,309 24,950 
July 987,855 694,892 14,933 27,284 
| eee 993,564 747,570 15,862 19.280 
September ......... 956,363 936,494 8,406 20,722 
DOO issue ees 829,215 971,447 10,374 13.669 
November .ccveccces Geaweee Ol decease 17,695 
OE soca v5.20 cn ts eens © xanreon 15,394 

Stocks, 


Believing that a classification of the merchant stocks 
by general geographical divisions would aid in a correct 
appreciation of the situation, we have arranged them in 
three groups: The Eastern, which includes New York, 
New Jersey and the Schuylkill, Lehigh, Lower Susque- 
hanna and Lebanon valleys; the Central Western and 
Northwestern, which includes western Pennsylvania, the 
Shenango and Mahoning valleys, the Hanging Rock re- 
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gion, central and northern Ohio, and Michigan, Lilinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri, and the Southern, 
which includes Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. The stocks, of course, 
do not include the holdings of the steel companies: 


Merchant Furnace Stocks. 


July 1. August 1. Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. 

er ee 96,002 104,086 104,270 96,397 85,980 
Central and North- 

west ..........281,617 312,873 295,510 269,047 247,769 

South ...........2438,225 253,381 231,021 190,003 192,284 

WOON. 6 baeuen 620,844 670,340 630,801 555.447 529,083 


In the South some of the companies have accumulated 
some iron during October, while others have reduced 
their stock. 

i 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The week under review has been one of steadily rising 
prices, and in some instances one of an extraordinary vol- 
ume of trading. On one day, on Monday, there were sold 
256,000 shares of United States Stee! common and 124,000 
shares of preferred, the stock reaching 26%, as compared 
with 8%, the low point on May 13 of the current year. Ten- 
nessee stock, which ranged between 58% and 61% on Thurs- 
day last, sold between the extremes of 637 and 69% on the 
day before election. Republic preferred, which was 54% and 
54% on Thursday went up to 5814 to 60% on Monday, ana 
the common improved from 12 and 124% to 14% and 15. 
American Can stocks sold on a large scale on the curb mar- 
ket, and advanced heavily, the common reaching 9 and the 
preferred 52 on Monday. Last transactions on active stocks 
up to 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday are reported as follows: Can 
common 10, preferred 544%,; Car & Foundry common 28%, 
preferred 8514; Locomotive common 3014, preferred 98°4; 
Colorado Fuel 44; Pressed Steel common 34, preferred 
81%; Railway Spring common 29%, preferred 87; Republic 
common 1714, preferred 6314; Sloss-Sheffield common 58, 
preferred 98°; Tennessee Coal 695¢; United States Steel 
common 26%, preferred 85; new 5’s 8744. 

It is stated that the Bethelehem Steel Company will not 
be the holding company for the reorganized United States 
Shipbuilding Company. It will retain its present corporate 
organization, and an independent corporation will be formed 
for the holding company, which will probably be called the 
Bethlehem Steel & Shipbuilding Company. The holding com- 
pany will be incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000,- 
000, as heretofore arranged, which will be divided equally be- 
tween common and preferred stock. The bonded debt will 
be $3,000,000, of which nearly two-thirds will be held by 
Charles M. Schwab. 

A deficit of $1,584,857 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1904, is shown by the annual report of President Frank J. 
Hearne of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company to the stock- 
holders. For the previous year the books of the company 
showed a profit of $586,112. The total fixed charges (inter- 
est on bonds and debentures) are placed at $1,199,577. The 
net earnings amounted to $31,211, leaving a deficit of $1,168,- 
366. Other charges, such as $45,865 sinking fund; personal 
injury fund, $6000; sociological department, $13,538; losses 
on Colorado & Wyoming Railway guaranteed traffic of $300,- 
000 per annum, or $251,164 net, and losses on Crystal River 
Railroad guaranteed $36,000 per annum, which for the last 
year amounted to $22,458, making a total additional deficit 
of $416,491, bring the gross deficit from $1,168,366 to $1,584,- 
857. These losses in guarantees to the two railroads come 
from the labor troubles, cutting off almost entirely shipments 
of iron and fuel. 

Dividends.—Niles-Bement-Pond Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable November 15. 

Pratt & Whitney Company has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
November 15. 

Directors of the American Radiator Company have de- 
clared an initial dividend of 1 per cent. on the common stock, 
payable December 31. The dividend is a quarterly disburse- 
ment, and the common stock is now on a regular 4 per cent. 
annual basis. The directors also declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able November 15. 

Ashton Valve Company has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 114 per cent., payable November 15. 

oO 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is about to equip its Long 
Island division with electricity, and has placed a con- 
tract with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
of Pittsburgh for the motor equipment for 122 cars, each 
to be supplied with 4 125 horse-power motors of the same 
type as those used on the cars of the new subway in 
New York City. The new power house of the Long 
Island division is nearly finished and the massive elec- 
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trical machinery to be used in it was furnished and in- 
stalled by the Westinghouse Company. 





MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 
Furnace “B” of the Tonawanda Iron & Steel Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., was blown in October 26. 
The Bellefonte Furnace, Bellefonte, Pa., was blown in Octo- 
ber 27. 
fhe Rockhill Furnace Company, Rockhill Furnace, Hunting- 
don County, Pa., has banked its Rockhill furnace. 


The La Belle Furnace No. 2, Steubenville, Ohio, was blown ‘n 
October 31. 

The Ohio Iron & Steel Company, Lowellville, Ohio, has blown 
in .ts Mary Furnace. 

The Rockdale Iron Company, Rockdale, Tenn., blew in its 
furnace October 2U. 

The Vanderbilt Furnace, Birmingham, Ala., has again oeen 
blown in after undergoing repairs. 

Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, blew in their 
roledo Furnace October 24. 

Some important improvements have been made at the works 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, at New Castle, 
Pa. ‘This plant, which contains 20 24 x 32 inch hot and 21 20 x 
22 inch coid mills, is idle at present. 

At the Carrie Furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Rankin, near Pittsburgh, in a period of 95 hours recently there 
were unloaded 1780 cars of ore, coke and limestone by ten 
laborers, two bridge workers and one tipple car operator. Each 
car held from 30,000 to 45,000 pounds. 

The McInnes Steel Company, Corry, Pa., is erecting a new 
building, 60 x 100 feet, made necessary by increasing business, 
which will triple the capacity. Two new hammers are being in- 
stalled and two more will be put in later. 

We can state officially that the report that the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, would add a sixth stack 
to the Eliza group of furnaces is untrue. The company has no 
plans at present for the building of more blast furnaces. 

The Alabama Steel & Wire Company, Gadsden, Ala., will 
shortly commence the erection of a second blast furnace, and 
early in the spring will begin the construction of another wire 
rod and nail mill. The new mill will be built upon the most 
improved plan. 

The Chrome Steel Works, which has lately completed a new 
plant at Chrome, N. J., is having a new tire rolling mill built 
at the Bethlehem Steel Works, which will shortly be installed at 
the Chrome plant. 

It is likely that the American Sheet lron Company, whose 
plant at Philipsburg, N. J., was recently destroyed by fire, wil! 
rebuild as soon as the insurance can be adjusted. 

No. 2 furnace of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Potts- 
town, Pa., was blown in last week. 

The plate mills at the Lackawanna Steel Company's Buffalo 
plant were started November 3. These mills will have a capac- 


ity of about 25,000 tons per month. 


New York stockholders have made application to the Toronto 
courts to have the affairs of the Cramp Steel Company, with 
works at Collingwood, Ontario, wound up for the benefit of the 
shareholders. 

General Machinery. 


J. N. Woodfin. president of the Lincoln Iron Works, Rut- 
land, Vt., has purchased the controlling interest in the Steam 
Stone Cutter Company of Rutland. The company has reorgan- 
ized and Mr. Woodfin, Frank D. White, Cornele C. Ross and 
P. H. Seaver, treasurer of the Lincoln Iron Works, have been 
made directors to fill vacancies caused by resignations in the 
old board, and Mr. Woodfin has been elected president. The 
plant of the Steam Stone Cutter Company adjoins the Lincoln 
Iron Works, and Mr. Woodfin will look after the management 
of both interests. The Wardwell steam stone cutter, which is 
the company’s product, has met with pronounced success since 
it was first put on the market several years ago. 

The Vermont Marble Company is to establish a large com- 
pressed air plant to operate its quarries, near Brattleboro, Vt. 


The Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, has just 
completed a shipment of two of the largest gantry cranes in 
operation in the United States. These were built for the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company and are to be used in erecting the large 
bridge at Blackwell's Island in New York. Each trolley has a 
combined hoist of 110 tons and each crane weighs 282,000 
pounds. It required 12 cars to convey this shipment to its 
destination. Another notable lot of cranes just being installed 
are two 50-ton and one 15-ton four-motor cranes, one 25-ton 
gantry crane of 85 feet span and six 10-ton wall cranes, all for 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa. The company 
has had in addition to the two large gantries noted above quite 
a call for gantry cranes, having recently furnished the General 
Electric Company with one 5, one 10, one 20 and one 40 ton, 
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the Cambria Steel Company with one 40-ton and the Pennsy]l- 
vania Steel Company with one 15-ton crane of this type. The 
company has also equipped the General Electric Company’s new 
turbine shops in Schenectady, N. Y., and West Lynn, Mass., 
with four 30-ton and one 15-ton four-motor cranes. It has 
further furnished three 10-ton cranes for La Belle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, Ohio; one 15-ton crane for Heisler Mfg. Company, 
St. Marys, Ohio; one 8-ton special bucket handling crane for 
Carnegie Steel Company, New Castle, Pa.; one 10-ton crane for 
American Sheet Steel Company, New Castle, Pa.; one 5 and one 
15 ton crane for Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; one 40 and one 10-ton crane for Cerro 
de Pasco Mining Company, Peru, South America; 21 cranes for 
National Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio, and two large cranes 
for Midvale Steel Company, one having a main trolley of 
65 tons and an auxiliary trolley of 10 tons, and the other crane 
being of 50-ton capacity. The Alliance Machine Company has 
thus far exported to the Cerro de Pasco Mining Company 1,000,- 
000 pounds of mill material for a new copper converter plant, 
consisting of converters, crushers and miscellaneous machinery 
of various descriptions. A record time shipment just com- 
pleted at the works consisted of three special tube handling 
cranes for the Seamless Tube Company, Pittsburgh, two of these 
cranes having 96 feet span and the other span being 116 feet. 
Only four weeks of actual time was consumed from the date the 
order was received for these cranes until they were completed and 
loaded. Among recent orders received are the following: The 
riveting plant for Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa.; one 40 
and one 10 ton crane, Bethlehem Steel Company; one 25-ton 
crane, Carnegie Steel Company, Clairton, Pa.; one 30 and one 
10 ton crane, General Electlric Company; one 15-ton crane, 
Erie City Iron Works; one 10, one 15 and one 25 ton crane for 
a new steel casting company near Pittsburgh; three special 
drawing out cranes and four special skelp cranes, National 
Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio; one special teeming crane, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Ford City, Pa., and a fair amount 
of general machine work in other lines. The company reports 
that it has not found it necessary to reduce the force from what 
it had last year, has kept on double turn, and has not reduced 
the wages of its workmen. 

The Ashland Iron Works, Ashland, Ore., whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, contemplates rebuilding the structures. 
The company has not yet ascertained just what it will require 
in the way of tools, but it is likely that a number will be re- 
quired, purchases of which will probably be made on the Pacific 
Coast. The plant wiil be operated by water power. 

The Coal & Coke Railway Company, Elkins, W. Va., has not 
yet made up a list of machinery that will be required for equip- 
ping its new shops at Gasaway. 

The plant of the Bernville Foundry & Machine Company, 
Bernville, Pa., which cost $60,000 to. erect, was sold to William 
J. Harpel for $1500. Mr. Harpel controlled the company. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Bids wil! be opened in Milwaukee November 29 for a 20,000,- 
000-gallon pump for the North Point water works in that city. 
The specifications will omit the eight-hour clause, which has 
been the source of so much litigation during the past summer, 
and which resulted in calling for bids three separate times. The 
decision of the courts was that the clause could not be legally 
inserted. She pump would have been nearing completion at this 
time had it not been for the eight-hour clause and the conse- 
quent iitigation. 

The Sanford Mills Company, Bangor, Maine, is to establish 
a targe hydraulic plant for the generation of electricity, three 
mili privileges having been acquired on the Mousam River. A 
new dam will give an 80-foot head of water. 

The George F. Westcott Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture en- 
gines, &c. Incorporators: Robt. L. Cox, Henry Ginname ard 
E. C. Robbins. 

The Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa.. is putting in a steel 
riveting tower and a 100-ton 18-inch throat hydraulic riveter, 
with accumulator and pumps to supply another riveter of the 
same capacity, also a 300-ton hydraulic press. Foundations are 
all in and installation of machinery about completed. 

The C. F. Monroe Company, Meriden, Conn., is building a 
new boiler house, 25 x 36 feet, in which will be installed two 
Bigelow boilers of 75 horse-power each. 

The Department of Public Works of Kansas City, Mo., let 
contracts October 29 for the following: For the construction, 
delivery and erection of two water tube boilers, each 300 horse- 
power capacity, equipped with stokers of the chain grate type, to 
the Aultman & Taylor Machinery Company, Mansfield, Ohio: for 
the construction, delivery and erection of a centrifugal pumping 
engine of 25,000.000 gallons capacity in 25 hours against a 
combined lift of 47 feet. with steam pressure of 150 pounds 
per square inch, to the Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J. 


Foundries. ‘ 


The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturer 
of foundry facings and foundry supplies, has secured a contract 
from the United States navy yards, New York and Cavite, P. 1., 
for foundry facings and foundry supplies to be used during the 
coming year at both of these navy yards. 
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The foundry department of the Hyle Steel Tool Company's 
new plant at Syracuse, N. Y., is now in operation. Several 
other buildings which it was planned to build this year will be 
built later, piles having already been driven preparatory to work 
of construction. 

The United States Foundry & Sales Company, South Nor- 
walk, Conn., of which J. A. Richardson is general manager, has 
completed the additions to its foundry and core room, also 
established a pattern making department, and its daily capacity 
has been increased from 6 to 25 tons. This concern states thut 
it is now in a position to handle either light or heavy gray iron 
casting work of all kinds. 


Bridges and Buildings. 

The American Bridge Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for the new bridge which the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad will build across the Housatonic River be- 
tween Derby Junction and Shelton, the contract price heing 
about $200,000. 

The Carolina Steel Bridge & Construction Company, Burling- 
ton, N. J., which installed an up to date plant of about 12,900 
tons capacity 18 months ago, has been purchased by the Virginia 
Bridge & lron Company, Roanoke, Va. This acquisition will 
enable the company to produce 20,000 tons of manufactured 
material per year. These shops will be conducted as an operat- 
ing department only, the other departments being consolidated 
at Roanoke, where the new owners are making additions to the 
office to care for the increased force that will be required. 


Jerome W. Denehie, Terre Haute, Ind., auditor of Vigo Coun- 
ty, will receive bids to November 14 for the construction of 
three bridges. 

Harry Stinson, Evansville, Ind., auditor of Vanderburg 
County, will receive bids to November 17 for the construction 
of eight steel bridges. 

The Pacific Construction Company, San Francisco, has been 
awarded the contract for a new steel bridge over the Pajaro 
River near Chittenden, Cal. The bridge will cost, approximately, 
$10,376. 

M. 8. Hasie, Jr., Dallas, Texas, has secured the contract for 
building six bridges in Ouachita Parish, Louisiana, the price 


being $12,568. 
Fires. 


The two-story factory occupied by F. Squires & Co., platers. 
Shelton, Conn., was burned November 1; loss $3000. 

The engine and boiler room and creosoting department of tae 
Republic Chemical & Creosoting Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
were burned October 26, with $8000 loss. 

The plant of the Trenton Oil Cloth & Linoleum Company, 
Trenton, N. J., was destroyed by fire November 2. The loss is 
placed at $40,000. 

The saw and wood turning mill of E. D. Clark & Bros., Mil- 
ford, Conn., was destroyed by fire October 31, with estimated 


loss of $10,000. 
Hardware. 


National Lock Company, Rockford, IIl., manufacturer of 
cabinet locks and sheet metal specialties, has increased its 
capital stock from $5000 to $50,000. The addition to capital 
has been necessitated by the rapid growth of the business. 

The H. B. Ives Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is to build a 
considerable addition to its shops. 

The John C. Jewett Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
reorganized and incorporated with a capital stock of $100,0v0 
for the manufacture of patent refrigerators. The directors are 
Edgar B., Frederick A. and John E. Jewett, Albert D. Jameson 
and Charles A, White. 

The Gurney Refrigerator Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
recently increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $300,000. 


Cobb & Drew, Plymouth, Mass., and Rock Falls, Ill., manu- 
facturers of rivets, tacks and nails, have recently completed a 
new factory at Rock Falls, which will give them much needed 
facilities, as they have outgrown the plant in which they started 
nine years ago. 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Fa)ls, Mass., has 
recently installed at an expense of $20,000 two new 45-inch 
McCormick wheels, !ncreasing the power 200 horse, which will 
relieve the company of the necessity of running nights, as has 
been the case, it advises us, the past three years. 

M. Lanz & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of galva- 
nized and plain pole line hardware, have recently completed ad- 
ditions and imprevements which enable them to produce pressed 
steel and malleable iron guy clamps, cross arm braces, bolts, 
washers, fetter drive lag screws, pole steps, pole seats, guy rods, 
rock anchors, thimbles, angle steel cross arms, &c., in greater 
quantities and at lower prices than heretofore, at the same 
time maintaining the quality for which their product is noted. 
They do their own galvanizing by the hot process and use prime 
Western spelter only, so that they guarantee their product to 
stand the most rigid tests. They have been manufacturing 
bolts, hinges, &c., for the past 40 years and began the manu- 
facture of pole line hardware about 15 years ago, at which 
time they erected their galvanizing plant. In addition to the 
articles mentioned above they are prepared to furnish mis- 
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cellaneous hardware, covering other iron and steel articles used 
in pole line construction. They quote lower prices on specifica- 
tions, giving quantities, sizes, &c., and believe it to the ad- 
vantage of prospective buyers to send them a complete set of 
blue prints, assuring them that all inquiries and orders will 
have the most careful attention. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Froggatt Scale Company, Chicago, has been incorporated 
to build railroad track scales, hopper scales and all sizes and 
kinds of wagon, portable and dormant scales. The company will! 
also manufacture the Froggatt rotary sack scale, which is a 
triple scale for handling rapidly and sacking such materials 48 
grain, flour, coffee, fertilizer, &c. The present plant and equip- 
ment of the company, including a few minor changes and addi- 
tions in machinery, will be utilized for the time being, but im- 
portant extensions are contemplated during the coming year in 
both the building and its equipment. The incorporators are 
Hiram A. Haines, S. K. Challman and George H. Froggatt. The 
present location of the company is at 707 Austin avenue. 


The Heider Mfg. Company, Carroll, Iowa, is erecting a new 
two-story factory, which will be 50 x 100 feet. The company 
makes plow and harvester eveners and other agricultural spe- 
cialties. 


Extensive improvements are being made by the International 
Harvester Company in the way of warehouse construction at a 
number of its branch houses. Ground has been broken at Win- 
nipeg, Man., for the erection of a four-story and basement ware- 
house ; one will be built at Fargo, N. D., having three stories and 
being 110 x 125 feet, and the contract has been let for a two- 
story and basement structure at Aberdeen, S. D. In addition 
to these there are now in course of construction, and which will 
be ready for occupancy about January 1, warehouses at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Topeka, Kan., and Green Bay, 
Wis. 

The Waltham Mfg. Company, Waltham, Mass., will resume 
the manufacture of automobiles, the output for next season being 
large touring cars. 


None of the machinery was destroyed by the fire which re- 
cently damaged the plant of the United Zinc & Chemical Com- 
pany, at Argentine, Kan. 


The first of the large locomotives being built by the General 
Electric and American Locomotive companies, designed for use 
in the New York City terminal and tunnel of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, was taken out for a test 
November 1 on a stretch of track at Wyatt's Station, about six 
miles from Schenectady. Without coaches it attained a speed of 
70 miles an hour, and with eight coaches the locomotive reached 
a speed of 50 miles an hour. The test was pronounced an entire 
success. 

The Buffalo Elevator Supply Company, Buffalo, N. Y., which 
has been reorganized under the name of the Buffalo Elevator & 
Supply Company, is equipping an up to date machine shop for 
general machine repair work, power transmission and elevator 
repairs and for the manufacture of elevators. The compauy 
wil! also carry a full line of supplies and is the agent for the 
Richmond safety gate and fusible link fir2 doors for elevators and 
division wails. The officers are C. W. Smith, president and gen- 
eral manager; John Olmsted, secretary, and George W. Olmsted. 
treasurer 

The Webb Company, New York, has installed a plant at 
Newark, N. J., for the manufacture of speed indicators and auto- 
mobile specialties. 


The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company, New York, contemplates 
material enlargements to its works at Coxsackie, N. Y. 


The Vitrified Wheel Company, Westfield, Mass., has recentiy 
moved to its new factory on Emery street. The main building 
is 40 x 185 feet, of brick and one story high. Besides the main 
building there is an ell for the kiln rooms, and two separate 
buildings for storage of stock. Care has been taken to make 
the building fire proof. In the main buildings there are no fires, 
and automatic fire doors separate it from the kiln rooms. The 
company operates its own steam and electric light plants. The 
new factory doubles the company’s capacity for the manufacture 
of emery wheels for all purposes. 

The Whiteside Wheel Company, which has been located at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has leased a new building at 311 East 
South street, Indianapolis, Ind., to which latter place the equip- 
mert from the old plant has been removed. The company began 
operations November 1 in its new quarters, with a capacity of 40 
sets of metal carriage wheels per day. 


The Craig Shipbuilding Company, Toledo, has closed a con- 
tract with Cleveland parties for a 500-foot freight vessel for 
delivery next spring. She will have triple expansion engine and 
two Scotch boilers. 

The Supreme Court has approved the report submitted by 
Gerald Hull Gray, the referee appointed in the foreclosure suit 
brought by the Morton ‘Trust Company, New York, to foreclose 
a mortgage of $373.883 on the property of the Compressed Air 
Company. Mr. Gray is authorized to sell all of the property 
covered by the mortgage, including franchises and patents in 
the United States owned by the Compressed Air Company, to- 
gether with the machinery and plants and 59,483 shares of the 
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American Air Power Company, 19,850 shares of the stock of the 
Compressed Air Motor Company, and 1495 shares of the stock 
of the Rome Locomotive & Machine Works. The referee is dl- 
rected to accept no bid below $20,000. 

The American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
received an order from the Niagara Transit Company, Buffalo, 
for a freight steamer of 10,000 tons capacity, to cost $410,000 
and to be ready next spring; also an order from Dan A. Hanna 
and others of Cleveland for two large freight steamers of 9000 
tons capacity. The three vessels will be equipped with triple 
expansion engines with cylinders 2314 x 38 x 60 inches diameter 
by 42 inches stroke, supplied by steam from Scotch boilers 14% 
feet diameter and 11% feet long, fitted with Ellis & Eaver draft. 

The Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., has 
closed a contract with the Anchor Line for a new 5000-ton 
package freight steamer, to be equipped with quadruple ex- 
pansion engine and Scotch boilers. This makes seven vessels for 
which this company now has orders on hand. 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has a large 
amount of car business on hand, including several large con- 
tracts for industrial railroads, which embrace the company’s 
improved radial trucks, dump cars and other material. The 
company has also received a large order for its rocker dump cars, 
which are meeting with good success. These cars set lower to 
the ground than wood cars, having the center of gravity closer 
to the draw bar pull, making them a nicely balanced car. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Covington, Ky., is to 
erect a new fire proof storage house, 75 x 100 feet. 


—_——_--o———__—_ 
National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 7, 1904.—The Chicago 
Metal Trades Association holds a meeting at the Sher- 
man House to-day. W. P. Eagan, commissioner of the 
National Metal Trades Association, addresses the meet- 
ing on the association’s work throughout the country. 
The Employment Bureau of Chicago is doing good work. 
During the past week the records show that 80 men have 
registered for employment, embracing machinists of all 
descriptions and of varying degrees of competency. In 
the same period 61 men have been sent to the shops of 
members from the bureau. 

Reports from the Boston Labor Bureau state that 
from information received it would look as though the 
unions in that territory are expecting to greatly add to 
their numbers during the coming winter. Circulars have 
been sent off to nonunion machinists inviting them to a 
smoker talk entertainment and lunch. This report also 
states that there are more union machinists in the 
Charleston Navy Yard than ever before. Exceptions are, 
however, taken to these statements, and figures going 
to show an error in calculations are being now made. 

The regular monthly meeting of the New York Metal 
Trades Association will be held November 10 at 3 o’clock 
p.m. <A special meeting of the Executive Committee will 
be held at 2 o’clock. The methods of conducting the em- 
ployment bureau will be fully explained, and it is of the 
utmost importance that every one be fully informed on 
this subject. The employment rooms are now in order 
and ready for business, but will not be opened, however, 
until after the meeting on the 10th inst. These rooms 
are located at 42 South street, between Old Slip and 
Wall street. One large room affords waiting room for 
applicants, and a smaller office provides a place for their 
examination. Notwithstanding that the strike against 
the W. & A. Fletcher Company has been called off, and a 
few of the strikers have returned to work, union boiler 
makers continue to harrass the nonunion men while on 
their way to and from the Fletcher plant, and it is still 
necessary to provide them with guards. It is reported 
that the efforts to consolidate into one lodge all the local 
lodges of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders has thus far been unsuccessful. The diffi- 
culty seems to hinge on the fact that while two or three 
of the lodges are provided with funds the others have no 
treasury, and consequently the former object to pool their 
issues in this manner. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Pittsburgh held its 
regular annual meeting during the past week and elected 
the following officers to serve during the ensuing year: 
President, W. H. McFadden; vice-president, H. C, Shaw; 
treasurer, Stewart Johnston; councillors, W. C. Scott and 
Edward Kneeland. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Our monthly blast furnace statistics are interesting as 
showing that consumption has further developed during 
October, since it absorbed an increased output and, in 
addition thereto, drew upon stocks to a moderate extent. 
The production has risen to 1,448,978 gross tons for 
October, for 31 days, as compared with 1,352,677 for 
September, for 30 days. The steel companies made 971,- 
447 tons in October, against 936,494 tons in September, ¢ 
modest increase. The merchant furnaces, however, have 
gone from 416,183 tons in September to 477,526 tons in 
October. Taking into account the decline in stocks, the 
consumption of metal produced by the merchant furnaces 
has grown from 459,641 tons in August to 491,537 tons 
in September and 503,940 tons in October. 

In connection with the returns of the stocks of the 
merchant furnaces it is a notable fact that the South- 
ern group shows a slight gain, having 192,284 tons on 
November 1, as compared with 190,003 tons on October 1. 
This is due to the fact that some furnace companies have 
evidently been holding back in selling product, while 
others have drawn quite heavily on their yards. On 
November 1 the stock of Pig Iron was 529,033 tons, as 
compared with 555,447 tons on October 1. 

Buying in every line except Rails is on a large scale, 
but more especially in Pig Irons Merchant Pipe, Wire, 
Bars, Plates and Sheets. The demand for Tin Plate now 
shows an improvement corresponding to some extent with 
the movement in other lines. Particularly heavy blocks 
of Bessemer Pig Lron have been sold in the Central West, 
some large lots long held for an advance having been 
sold for consumption. 

A meeting of the Billet Association is to be held in 
this city next week. Prices continue to gather strength 
and premiums are being paid of 50c. to $1 per ton on 
Billets and Sheet Bars. It is stated that one maker 
asked a premium of $2 and got it. This independence of 
agreed prices is making itself felt in other directions. 
Eastern Bar Iron makers are asking a premium of $1 
per ton over their association prices, and a Western Steel 
maker has advanced his price on Soft Steel Bars $2 per 
ton without regard to other makers. This may be signifi- 
cant of a change in the policy of the large manufactur- 
ers, who sacrificed golden opportunities two years since 
in adhering to an agreed price when they might easily 
have obtained considerably more. It is quite possible 
that the buyer is not hereafter to be given the considera- 
tion which he received during that well remembered pe- 
riod of excited demand. 

Sales of Rails are confined to small lots, and no large 
business is expected until the price is fixed for next year. 
No date has yet been named for the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Rail Manufacturers. 

The Eastern Cast Iron Pipe trade is looking up ma- 
terially. Large consuming interests are arranging to 
cover their requirements for next season in anticipation 
of higher prices. This is unusually early. 

Old Material is in strong demand and prices are still 
advancing at all consuming centers. Heavy Melting Steel 
Scrap is particularly the object of inquiry, in sympathy 
with Bessemer Pig Lron. @ 

Copper is very strong. The heavy foreign demand 
is causing domestic consumers to wake up to a realiza- 


tion of the possibilities. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Nov. 9, Nov. 2, Oct.12, Nov. 11, 
PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
Philadelphia a .$15.50 $15.00 $14.25 $14.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 





CUCRMAEL. corkts itt rad en aices's 15.00 14.75 12.50 12.25 
Foundry Pig No, 2, Local,Chicago 15.50 15.00 13.50 14.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 14.85 13.85 12.85 15.10 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.85 13.10 12.00 13.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 16.50 16.00 15.25 17.00 

BILLETS, RAILS, K&e.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 19.50 19.50 19.50 23.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 25.00 
Steel Biliets, Chicago......... 22.50 22.50 22.50 24.00 


Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 27.00 26.00 26.00 31.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 14.00 12.50 11.00 12.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 14.25 14.00 2.25 12.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 19.50 19.50 16.50 17.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.00 17.00 16.00 16.50 
QO. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 13.50 13.50 11.75 17.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 13.75 138.50 12.00 15.06 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. 14.50 13.50 2.00 14.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago..... 11.75 11.50 10.50 12.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined lron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.48% 1.48% 1.48% 1.40 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.40 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.89% 1.380 1.30 1.30 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 144% 1.44% 1.44% 1.42% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.544% 1.54% 1.54% 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
a a. See 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.73% 
Beams, Pittsburgh.... ewe 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
tes, TIGRE. . ii cence 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.73% 
Angles, Pittsburgh...... ee re 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.35 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.44 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 
Barb Wire, fo.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. ... 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b, Pittsburgh.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
METALS: 
Copper, New York............ 13.8714 13.6214213.00 13.50 
Bpelter, Bt. Lewis... cs scccseccs 5.20 5.15 4.95 5.25 
Eee, Few: TORR vies os.0 sc wweds 4.45 4.40 4.20 t.40 
4.22% 4.20 4.12% 4.20 
Tin, . Oe. TORiins es vce steseas 29.00 29.00 28.35 25.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.25 7.25 7.00 6.25 
Nickel, Bow. TORE. .sicocccovess 10.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 3.49 3.49 3.49 3.79 
el 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, November 7, 1904. 

Prices on raw materials continue to advance, and the 
first intimation of an advance in finished products hitherto 
controlled by associations is the announcement that a large 
Pennsylvania producer has advanced prices on Soft Steel 
Bars to a 1.40c. instead of a 1.30c. basis, Pittsburgh. This 
advance of $2 a ton is already spoken of as _ being 
only the signal for still further advances, not only in Bars, 
but in Plates and Structural Steel. The general situation 
at present is one that leads the Rail interests to believe 
that a reduction below the $28 basis will not be necessary 
in order to secure the tonnage desired from the railroads 
of the country. Iron Bars have been advanced to the basis 
of from 1.45c. to 1.50c., and the leading maker is practically 
out of the market at these prices except to favored customers, 
holding at 1.75c. for contracts running up to the middle of 
next year. The leading Iron and Steel interest announces 
that last week’s sales are greater than those of any corre- 
sponding period for more than a year. An encouraging sign 
in the tonnage booked is the recent strength shown in Plates, 
which have been in extremely slow demand all summer. 
Many large interests in both Plates and Structural Steel 
have recently adopted the policy of requiring their repre- 
sentatives to submit specifications for acceptance before 
quoting, and badly mixed specifications are already being 
refused. The Pig Iron market is in a peculiar condition, and 
makers are either holding aloof from the market altogether 
or are doling out their tonnages almost grudgingly. South- 
ern Iron is now practically on. the $13 basis, with sales made 
occasionally to favored customers at a little less than that 
price, but with a general tendency of restricting sales at 
$13, both as to tonnage and length of delivery. Northern 
Irons have also advanced, being now quoted on the basis of 
$15.50 to $16, and it is likely that before this item is read 
another 50c. may be added to this price. Here, too, makers 
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are refusing more business than they are accepting. In 
spite of this fact the tonnage booked in both Northern and 
Southern Irons is extremely large. Trade in Forging Bil- 
lets is improving and mills have now no difficulty in securing 
the $2 premium asked for Forging above Rolling Billets. 
In fact, many of them are instructing their agents to take 
but small business in Billets, as they anticipate that their 
finishing mills will require their full Billet output before 
very long. Even Sheets show strength, and one must not be 
surprised to see advances just as soon as the consuming 
demand has caught up with the present producing capacity, 
a process that is actively in progress now. An exceptionally 
large tonnage has been booked from implement manufac- 
turers and from large jobbing and manufacturing interests 
in Merchant Steel of all classes, and it is evident that buy- 
ers, acting under private tips given by friendly sellers, are 
rushing to cover before advances which are now in the air 
@settle down to earth in the shape of established facts. Mer- 
chant Pipe was advanced another $2 November 1, making 
an average of $4 a ton advance in the last three weeks, and 
here, too, there is a rapid movement to cover shortages. 
Boiler Tubes, which have been weak all summer, are 
showing new strength, which is stimulated by increased 
business from railroads. Cast Iron Pipe prices are firmer, 
with an upward tendency. Old Materials show still fur- 
ther advances. Wire products hdve made no actual ad- 
vances in price, as the old prices are held firmly by the 
leading producer, but ‘higher prices are looked for before 
long. Coke has advanced to a minimum of $2.25, at the 
ovens, for 72-hour Connellsville, and it is claimed that some 
producers in the Connellsville region are now booking or- 
ders at $2.50. 


Pig Iron.—The market is characterized by a reluctance 
on the part of producers, both North and South, to book 
any more business than is necessary at present prices, and 
as a consequence they are doling out tonnages at advancing 
prices, refusing to quote beyond the first quarter of next year, 
as a rule, and in many cases refusing to quote at all unless 
customers are ones they feel they must take care of. This 
reluctance on the part of sellers only whets the appetite 
of the buyer, and while sales in the last week have been 
extremely large, they would have been more than double 
what they are had furnaces sold without reserve. In order 
to understand the situation of the Pig Iren producer, and to 
appreciate that his present attitude is not altogether a grasp- 
ing and voracious one, it must be taken into consideraion 
that the prices of materials which go into Pig Iron—namely, 
Ore, Coke and limestone—are, as a rule, fixed by sliding 
scale contracts based on the selling price of Iron, and if a 
Southern furnace, for instance, loads up its books now with 
Iron orders at from $12.50 to $13 running far into next year, 
it runs a chance of having to buy its Ore, Coke and lime- 
stone on sliding contracts based on Iron at $2 or $3 a ton 
higher than present prices. In other words, the advance in 
the selling price of Pig Iron is not clear profit to the maker, 
as his materials cost him correspondingly higher prices. 
There is a possibility that the new strength in Iron and the 
increased demand and high prices may lead Southern pro- 
ducers to accede to the terms of the strikers in the Coal 
mines, which terms are not exorbitant in the light of $12 or 
$13 Iron, where they were out of the question when Iron was 
selling on the basis of $9.50. There is a labor shortage in 
the South owing to the large cotton crop and the general 
prosperity of Southern industries. The following prices are 
for 1904 shipment, extending in some instances into the first 
quarter of 1905 at the higher prices named. We quote: 





Lake Superior Charcoal........... . .$16.50 to $17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2.... .. 15.50to 16.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 1...... eccctee MOO e 2266 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 17.80 to 18.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2....... .. 17.30to 17.80 
Southern Silvery, 4 to 6 per cent. Silicon. 17.40 to 18.40 
OU GS I se ec ce we eevee 16.90 to 17.15 
Cr ee, war eaweeanees 16.40 to 16.65 
a is Oe Fee . 15.90to 16 
| RO Bee ee 15.65 to 1 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.......... . 16.90to 1 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.40 to 1 
ROUGE Gree DGG, 2. cases sciveeres 15.40 to 15. 
Southern Mottled and White.......... 15.15 to 15.40 
SE 6g ak ect tavetvcves 16.00 to 16.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

G. 20 3 DOP GERe. BeCOM sc occ ccccees 19.30 to 20.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

BO Oe as MOE 6.86 6 twees cst nes ~eve 8 23.80 
DIRE THER Bibs CHAT OK DER CES MRED eee le 
eB adie as cee dammed inane 15.90 to 16.15 


Billets.—The increased demand for finished products is 
leading to the withdrawal from the Billet market of firms 
who sell Billets only when they have a surplus due to slack- 
ness of orders in their finishing department. This is having 
a tendency to strengthen the price of Forging Billets and to 
make buyers willing to pay the $2 advance promulgated sev- 
eral weeks ago. Prices are unchanged, as follows: Sections 
16 square inches and larger up to but not including 100 
square inches, $24.50 per gross ton, Chicago; 100 square 
inches and larger up to but not including 400 square inches, 
$26.50: sections 400 square inches and larger, $30.50. Bes- 


~e 


semer Rolling Billets sell, as a rule, $2 a ton below these 
prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Increasingly ‘large ton- 
nages are being booked in Light Rails and the price has 
been advanced to $21 to $23 a gross ton at mill, with an 
upward tendency. Prices on Standard Section Rails remain 
stationary at $28 pending the meeting of the Rail pool, but 
there is less prospect of a cut in prices than there has been 
heretofore. Angle Bars rule at from 1.30c. to 1.35c.; Spikes 
from 1.60c. to 1.65c.; Track Bolts have advanced, now being 
quoted at from 2.25c. to 2.30c., with Square Nuts, and about 
2.40c. with Hexagon Nuts. Store prices on Angle Bars, 
Track Bolts and Spikes are at from 15c. to 20c. above mill 
prices. 

Structural Materials.—The leading producer states 
that the tonnage booked last week in Structural Materials 
and Plates exceeds any week’s tonnage for more than a 
year. Already there is a disposition shown by the mills to 
refuse complex specifications except at advanced prices, and 
the buying movement on the part of consumers, and in some 
cases of jobbers, is very active, buyers endeavoring to cover 
their requirements as far ahead as possible in anticipation 
of advancing prices. Mills, however, are conservative about 
booking contracts for far future delivery. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, was awarded 
the Steel contract, including erection, for the new Majestic 
Theater, Chicago, aggregating 2800 tons of Structural 
Shapes and Plates. As far as can be learned this Steel 
order has not yet been placed with the mills. Official prices 
are unchanged, as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 
inches, inclusive, 1.5644c., Chicago; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 
14-inch and heavier, 1.564c.; Angles, larger than 6 inches 
on one or both legs, 1.6644c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 
1.6644c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.5644c.; Tees, 3 inches 
and over, 1.6114c., with the usual extras for cutting to exact 
lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop work. Store 
prices on Structural Materials are 1.80c. to 1.90c. for Angles, 
Beams, Channels and Zees, base sizes, with 1.90c. to 2c. for 
18, 20 and 24 inch Beams; Tees, 1.85c. to 1.95c. These 
prices are for either random lengths or cut to lengths. 

Plates.—As stated in the above item, new life has been 
injected into the market on Plates by a rush to cover on 
the part of large users of such material, and in some cases 
by jobbers who are laying in stores against higher prices. 
This, added to the demand for freight cars and Steel ves- 
sels, is rapidly bringing about the recovery of this com- 
modity from a long period of weakness. Association prices 
are unchanged, as follows: Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, 
wider than 24 and up to 100 inches wide, carloads, Chicago, 
1.5616c.; 3-16 inch, 1.664%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.71%c.; 


No. 9, 1.814%c.; Flange quality, any width up to 100 inches, 
1.66%4c.; Sketch Plates, in Tank quality, 1.66%4c.; in Flange 
quality, 1.764%c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: 


Tank Plates, in width up to 100 inches, 4-inch and heavier, 
1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; 3-16 inch, 1.85c. to 1.90e.; Nos. 8 and 10, 
1.90¢c. to 1.95¢e.; No. 12, 1.95c. to 2c.; No. 14, 2c. to 2.05c.; 
No. 16, 2.05c. to 2.10c.; Flange quality, 25c. per 100 Ibs. 
extra. 

Sheets.—The tendency to cut prices on Sheets is less 
in evidence than it was last week or has been for a number 
of months. Ruling prices, Chicago, in car lots, are about 
as follows on Blue Annealed and Box Annealed Sheets: 
Nos, 9 and 10, 1.6644c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.71%4c.; Nos. 13 
and 14. 1.76l4c.: Nos. 15 and 16, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.01\4c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.06%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.11%6c.; 
No. 27, 2.16%4c.; No. 28, 2.2614c.; No. 29, 2.36%4e.; No. 30, 
2.46146c. Store prices are subject to some variation at the 
following figures: Nos. 8 and 10, 1.90c. to 1.95¢e.;: No. 12, 
1.95¢. to 2c.: No. 14, 2c. to 2.05e.; No. 16, 2.05c. to 2.10c.: 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.25c. to 
2.30c.;: No. 26, 2.35¢. to 2.40c.; No. 27, 2.45¢. to 2.50c.; 
No. 28, 2.50c. to 2.55¢c.; No. 29, 2.60c. to 2.70c Galvanized 
Sheets are firm, but have not advanced from the old price 
of 80 and 7% per cent. discount, Pittsburgh, carload lots 
and larger, and selling from store here at 75, 10 and 5 and 


», 10 and 7% discount from list. 





Bars.—The feeling that Soft Steel Bars would be higher 
in price before very long has received partial confirmation 
in the shape of a $2 advance made by a large Pennsylvania 
producer, whose quotations are now on the basis of 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh, instead of 1.30c., the association price. Iron 
Bars, due to the rapid increase in cost of Old Materials 
and Pig Iron, have advanced to a point where such mills as 
will sell at all hold at 1.45¢. to 1.50e., and at these prices 


will not book business far ahead. A disposition to stay out 
of the market until 1.75¢. can be reached for delivery into 
the second quarter of next year is manifested, but no con- 
tracts at that high figure have been closed as yet. Specifica- 
tions on contracts for Bars, both Iron and Steel, have been 
large and a very heavy tonnage of new business has been 
booked within the last week, so much so that a number of 
Sar mills, notably producers of Soft Steel, are gradually 
withdrawing from the market. We quote: Soft Steel Bars, 
1.30¢. to 1.40c., Pittsburgh. or 1.46%4c. to 1.5614c., Chicago, 
base, half extras: Iron Bars, 1.45c¢. to 1.50c., base, half ex- 
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tras. Soft Steel Hoops are 1.7114c. rates, full extras; Soft Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 11.75 to 12.50 
Steel Channels, Angles and Tees, smaller than 3 inches, Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
“ ’ SE NOES + cp Mihon chG ds dee ass x 9.50 to 10.00 
1.70c. to 1.75c., base, half extras; Bar Iron, 1.35c. to 1.40c., The followi : : 
base, half extras. Store prices at Chicago warehouses are : 1€ Tolowing quotations are per net ton: 
Soft Steel Bars and Bands, 1.65c. to 1.70c., base, half ex- iron Fish Plates ii die wvsyeS ll eee $26.09 a os = 
a = "7 ron ar BEURA ec cnnoceceseeeesneoeen Oo 
tras; Soft Steel Angles, Channels and Tees, 1.75¢. to 1.80c., SEN oa ccsnscswas coos 16.00 to 18. 50 
base, half extras; Iron Bars, 1.70c. to 1.75c., base, full ex- No. 1 Railroad Wrought... ........2.: 14.50to 15.00 
tras; Steel Hoops, 2c. rates, full extras. No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 13.50 to 14.00 
= in Pig I NE erie ata hint She ih 48 dow de. 8 Re bes 13.00 to 14.00 
Merchant Steel.—With the sudden upturn in Pig Iron, No. 1 Dealers’ Forge...............0- 10.50 to 11.00 
the strength in Billets and the heavy demand for Steel Bars Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 10.50 to 11.00 
has come a much firmer tone in Merchant Steel. A large Bar iron ome —e Rainn tarrsseensess 3 = ozs 
producer who has advanced his price on Soft Steel Bars has Machine Shop Turaings............:. B880to 9.00 
not yet extended this advance to Agricultural and Special NE ig art's 4. 5a oteas v0 -k due oes 6.50 to 7.00 
Shapes, which are customarily based on Bar prices. How- —~- wer MQB, &C..... esse eee eeees re > if 
ever, in anticipation of higher prices heavy tonnages are be- Femnitenr eens creer hee es eee eek ae = 8.00 
ing booked by every producer, and implement makers and No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 19. 90 to 10.50 
other large users are using their utmost endeavors to cover O, 1 Cast Berap.......cccsccccssves .25 to \ 
their requirements up to next July, or later if possible, at Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.50 to 10.00 
; : : ND I sn 004-5 6.6 600 se nveds 11.50 to 12.00 
present prices. Official prices are as yet unchanged, as fol- Agricultural Malleable.............+.- 10.00 to 10.50 


lows: Bessemer and Open Hearth Spring Steel to general 
trade, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.71%e. to 1.76%c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.66%4c. to 
1.71%c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%4c. to 1.56%c.; Concave 
and Convex Sleigh Shoe, apparently unchanged at 1.66%4c. 
to 1.71%4c.; Cutter Shoe, apparently unchanged at 2.25c. to 
2.30c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.06%c.; Crucible Tool 
Steel, 6l4c. to 8c.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; 
Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less 
than car lots; Railway Spring, carload lots, 1.66c. to 1.71%4c., 
with reductions for larger quantities. 

Merchant Pipe.—The leading producer reports that a 
heavy buying movement is now in evidence both from con- 
sumers and jobbers at the advanced prices promulgated No- 
vember 1, which are as follows for car lots to consumers, 
f.o.b. Chicago, mill shipment: 


————Steel.———,. —————_Iron.—-— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

MBB. cae 67.35 51.35 65.35 49.35 

¢ and \% inch...... 71.35 59.35 69.35 57.35 

% to 6 inches.......75.35 65.35 73.85 63.85 

7 to 12 inches...... 70.35 55.35 68.85 53.35 
Extra strong, plain 

ends, 1% te %& inches. . - 48.35 58.35 46.35 

\% to 4 inches....... 35 55.35 65.35 53.35 

4%, to 8 inches...... 83.35 51.35 61.35 49.35 


Double extra strong, 
plain ends, % to 8 
BOGE sVeccvesed 56.35 45.35 54.385 43.35 
Boiler Tubes.—A better buying movement is noticed 
in Boiler Tubes, particularly from railroads. Notwithstand- 
ing two successive advances in Pipe, the price of Boiler 
Tubes remains stationary at the following discounts for less 
than car lots, Chicago, with two points better discount or 
about $4 a ton lower on car lots: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
2 £n CE SOE, se cnccees «cane 46.35 41.35 52.35 
We CO BG UMENES. 2... ccvcces 58.35 41.35 40.35 
Die CUS Sow wccvesxcectosen’ 60.35 46.35 438.35 
2% to 5 inches.............. 66.85 53.35 {up tes n. 


6 to 18 inchies........sceeeee 58.25 41.35 


Store business on Boiler Tubes is increasing somewhat; 
prices nominally at least are unchanged, as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
Te yl) Sr Per 42% 37% 40 
1% to 3% inches.............. 52% 35 37% 
Pe TRENNG es co.cc cccercccvsassee 55 387% 40 
a Sb Nog 85.4 aiceidie'ncki 624 41% vii 
6 inches Oe TAGS 6. ee cctvess 52% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Notwithstanding the increasing cost 
of Pig Iron only slight advances have been made in the price 
of Cast Iron Pipe, which is now being held at $26.50 for 
4-inch Water Pipe and $25.50 for 6-inch and heavier Water 
Pipe, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. By error these prices 
were quoted $1 too high in last week’s issue. Barnesville, 
Ohio, will buy 6 miles of 10 to 12 inch Pipe, bids to close 
November 18. 


Old Materials.—Old Materials continue to advance and 
eonsumers are beginning to be worried about the future. 
The feeling that has existed all through this period of ad- 
vancing prices is that the values were inflated, speculative, 
and would shortly go to pieces, but when the time comes 
for the consumer to get the actual Materials into his yards 
he finds that he has to pay the prices quoted, or even higher, 
in order to get the Materials from any source. The Illinois 
Central Railroad has just sold about 4000 tons, receiving 
excellent prices. Included in this tonnage were about 1000 
tons Steel Rails, 100 tons of Iron Rails and 800 tons of 
Railroad Wrought. The following prices represent buying 
eost to large consumers on car lots and greater, the maxi- 
mum prices representing, as a rule, the lowest dealers’ selling 
price per gross ton: 


a 5 ins gt cintbvan's kaieel $19.50 to $20.60 

Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 14.50 to 15.00 

Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 13.00 to 14.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

et cen pan'hs » 0 65 4.enee ws 20.50 to 21.50 

i Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks... 19.00 to 20.00 

! Old Car SS RE aes Ss 13.50 to 14.00 


Coke.—aAs far as can be learned in this market, $2.25 ai 
the ovens is the minimum price for Connellsville 72- 
hour Foundry Coke. This makes the price in Chicago 
$4.90 to $5.15 in car lots, the higher prices being paid for 
fancy brands. Furnace Coke rules about 50c. lower. Vir- 
ginia ovens that have been holding at $1.75 to $1.90 are now 
firm at $2 a ton and in .some cases $2.10. Wise County 
ovens, as a rule, have withdrawn from this market, owing to 
the heavy tonnages already booked and to scarcity of labor 
and water, but some tonnage is being sold at the basis of 
$2.50 at the ovens, which, with the low L. & N. freight rate, 
makes the price $4.75, Chicago. 


Metals.—Business shows a decided improvement, and 
prices are firm, with an upward tendency. Copper has ad- 
vanced another e., being now quoted at 13%c. to 14c., and 
Lake is 4c. higher, ruling quotation being from 14c. to 
14%c. Further advances are expected in Copper. Pig Tin 
is stationary at 30%4c. to 3lc. Pig Lead is unchanged offi- 
cially at 4.20c. for 50-ton lots, 4.30c. for car lots and 4.50c. 
for small lots, but higher prices than these would be paid for 
spot Lead were it obtainable, and higher prices are looked 
for. Spelter is quoted at 5.30c. to 5.85c. in car lots and 
5.40c. to 5.50c. in smaller lots. Sheet Zine is unchanged 
at 6\4c. per lb. for car lots in 600-lb. casks, and 65¢c. for 
smaller lots. Old Copper and Brass have been advanced \c., 
as has also Tea Lead. We quote: Copper Wire and Heavy, 
12%c.; Copper Bottoms, 114%4c.; Copper Clips, 12%4c.; Red 
Brass, 11\%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 9%4c.; Yellow Brass, 
Heavy, 8%c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 7%c.; Light Brass, 

¥%c.; Lead Pipe, 4.15c.; Tea Lead, 4c.; Zinc, 444c.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 18%c.; Block Tin Pipe, 25c. 


Oe 


Philadelphia. 


ForREST BUILDING, November 8, 1904. 

It is hardly possible to give an exact report of the mar- 
ket under the excitement of a Presidential election, to say 
nothing of the unsettled feeling in regard to Iron and Steel. 
Naturally everything looks favorable, and there is a general 
disposition to regard Roosevelt and prosperity as synonymous 
terms. Probably they are, but as regards the latter it is a 
question of degree, and that is something that cannot be 
estimated with certainty. Extremists can always be found 
in times like these, but business is business, and it is just 
as well to take a common sense view of things. No doubt 
business is better, and after a while it should be better still, 
but a good deal of the present movement is liable to be 
misleading. Better prices for Pig Iron were fully warranted 
and will almost certainly be maintained, and perhaps im- 
proved upon; but there is much that would furnish food for 
reflection even at this stage of the game. For instance, the 
increased demand is not entirely due to a corresponding in- 
crease in consumption. Pig Iron was heavily bought be- 
cause of a probable scarcity in the supply, and the scarcity 
in supply was due to abnormal conditions, such as the con- 
tinuance of the miners’ strike in Alabama, the shortage of 
Coke in Central Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the decision 
of one of the Southern companies to withdraw its Iron 
from the open market. These all tend to stiffen prices and 
to develop a speculative feeling, which, while conditions con- 
tinue as they now are, will no doubt be successful. But, as 
the word implies, abnormal conditions are more or less tem- 
porary, so that, in endeavoring to gauge the situation, con- 
sideration must be given to influences that are likely to re- 
sult in a return to normal conditions. For the present it is 
not unlikely that stocks will decrease, while the output may 
also show some decrease. This, however, will be shown in 
the monthly furnace report. Meanwhile the shortage of 
Coke, the continuance of the strike in the South and the 
somewhat urgent call for prompt shipments, indicate con- 
ditions that are all favorable to makers and sellers of Pig 
Iron. On the other hand, they are developing another set 
of conditions which will be favorable to buyers. It only 
needs a demand and reasonably fair prices to create a sup- 
ply, and the higher the prices the greater the supply. A 
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simultaneously unexpected increase in demand and an un- 
expected shortage in supply may for a while retard the law 
of supply and demand, but ultimately they are sure to work 
out right. The conditions first named are in full effect, those 
of the second have not developed, so that it is not safe to 
say what they will be; but from the present outlook they 
are not likely to be very decisive either way. The heavy 
sales made during the past two or three weeks do not fairly 
represent an actual increase in business. A certain amount 
undoubtedly represents larger requirements, but a consider- 
able proportion is speculative, and due to fears of higher 
prices, and, as we have already said, to abnormal conditioas. 
As regards consumption it is very difficult to say what the 
increase has been. It is certainly nothing approaching what 
many sensational reports have claimed that it is, although 
those not acquainted with the inner workings may be easily 
misled. As an illustration buyers that require, say, 500 
tons per month for use in their own business and who had 
made their contracts accordingly, seeing the advance in Pig 
Iron, and fearing similar advances on Finished Me ees 
immediately asked for three, four or six months’ supply, i in- 
stead of the usual month to month supply. It is, then, * on 
to the manufacturer,’ who, having to pay more for raw 
materials and who by some unaccountable coincidence is 
getting $4 to $6 less for finished products, is not willing to 
take the business. This furnishes a basis for the wild re- 
ports that mills are “turning down business,” “not able 
to supply the demand ” and similar expressions, all of which 
are more or less misleading. This may be true later on, but 
as yet consumption has not increased very much, although, 
as we said before, buying is much heavier and, of 
course, prices are much stronger. The problem that con- 
fronts the trade is not whether business is going to be better 
or not, but how much better is it going to be, and what is a 
safe level of prices at which it can be done? 


Pig Iron.—The market is very strong, but it begins to 
look as though most of the large concerns have bought as 
much as they care for at the present level of prices. There 
is a good deal of inquiry, however, some for legitimate busi- 
ness and some as feelers to see how the market is heading. 
There is no doubt that the output of Pig Iron is less than 
it would be under normal conditions, but how long it will 
continue and how it will affect prices is difficult to say. It 
is the general opinion that prices are high enough for safety, 
but if the Coke and Ore supply is as restricted as there is 
some possibility that may be it will be difficult to keep 
prices within safe limits, especially if consumption shows 
signs of further increase. The situation is so complex, 
however, that it is impossible to take a decided position at 
this time. When the election is over and the monthly fur- 
nace report issued there will be something more definite to 
work on, but in the meanwhile it might be dangerous to 
make predictions. Prices are not materially different from 
what they were a week ago. Basic is a little dearer and so 
is Gray Forge, but Foundry grades are about the same as 
last week, the range for Philadelphia or nearby deliveries 
being about as follows: 


PRs Ba EE dsb 4.05 cea helen due $16.00 to $16.50 
a EN as ha ke wp eedeweeeeds 15.50 to 15.75 

SE Ce rE ee ee re 15.00 to 15.25 
ae Re OS eee re eee 14.00 to 14.25 
Cree GE WOTEE. «co ccccscsnveses 13.50 to 13.75 
ON EE ee ee eee ee 14.50 to 14.75 
ee Ria sa. cis kon vas Swiemecins 19.75 to 20.00 


Plates.—The demand is a little better, and if manufac- 
turers would enter orders for next year’s delivery they could 
secure a large tonnage. They have done this in some cases, 
but as a rule they are taking only a moderate amount, as 
they must have cheaper raw materials or higher prices for 
the products. For the present quotations are unchanged, as 
follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents, 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 24 inches wide and under..1.43% 1.48% 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 24 
ee Tate ree 1.53% 1.58% 
Flange or Boiler Steel.......-..-.0+. 1.63%, 1.68% 
Marine. A. B. M. * and Commercial 
ew 8 4 Sore ee 1.73% 1.78% 
Still Bottom Steel. . en vie de oss eee 1.88% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel... . 2+ ++ 2.08% 2.08% 


The above are base prices for \%- ‘inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply: 


Ce eS EE oe eee ee ee $0.10 per Ib. extra. 
Nos. 7 gsé. Me Maat tbte vie teense 15 “ 
ee a end cnc memes Oe 25 " 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches........: .05 “ 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches......... 10 “ 
Plates over 115 to 120 imches......... 15 a 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches......... 25 a 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches......... .50 “ 
Plates over 130 inches........... 1.00 “ 
Ali sketches (excepting “ straight taper 
lates, varying not more than 4 inches 
n width at ends, narrowest end being 
not !ess than 30 inches)............ 10 o 
Complete 420GRin ca scavcsespedcccecs .20 - 


All the above f.o. b. " Philadelphia. 


Structural Material.—There has been a very good de- 
mand for Structural Material, not for specially large lots, 
but the general demand has been extremely satisfactory. 
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Mills are now working comfortably full and the outlook 
considered very encouraging. Prices unchanged, as follows— 
viz.: Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.53%4c. to 1.65c., accord- 
ing to specifications, and small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 

Bars.—The demand has kept up quite satisfactorily and 
prices are very firm, and in some cases ure higher than the 
official quotations. Buyers are all desirous of getting as 
large lots as possible, as there is a general impression that 
prices will rule higher during the winter months. For the 
present, however, quotations are 1.484c. to 1.486e. for 
either Iron or Steel, with the usual addition on part car lots. 

Sheets.—The demand continues in full force and mills 
can get all the business they want, providing they are willing 
to meet buyers’ views in regard to prices, which are fairly 
close to the asking figures. A large business has been done, 
but mostly for shipments at early dates. 

Old Material.—The market is unsettled, but very firm, 
especially for Steel Scrap. Sales of crop ends have been 
made at about $16, delivered, and some claim to have real- 
ized $15 for Heavy Melting Steel, some ask more than that. 
Purchases have been made at $14 to $14.50, but supplies at 
these figures are pretty well exhausted, and it looks as 
though buyers may have to pay more money unless the de- 
mand eases off, or the supply increases. Quotations are 
about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


No. 1 Steel Scrap. <weesseens ene es.s ARE Enns 
Se Se OI 6 a's 6 isd 6 un 0.0 6 reas waes 7.50 to 18.00 
SS ido wid deo bw alk Sew d's 20:00 to 21.00 
Ce BN 6 auld dududbeeceGewwas 17.00 to 17.50 
ag ee eee . 13.75 to 14.25 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No ‘1 Wrought.... 16.50to 17.00 
NR Pied oct reeeweeede os 3.50 to 14.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap... ie nann as 18.00 to 19.00 
Mok)! OR OM eee 12.50 to 12.75 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.............- 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2'Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary...... 9.50 to 10.00 
SO sw nicechaanentaens 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy...... 10.00 to 10. 50 
Ce SEE 64 66 0 sks wea Pemnwatldeen 7.50to 7.75 
OT See asic tawdcsanoewiadanade a 11.00 to 11.50 
—_———_d>e____—__ 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 8, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—There have been some few inquiries for Ore 
during the past week for next year’s delivery, mostly from 
the smaller consumers, who would like to get in on this 
year’s prices for their needs for the coming year, but the 
Ore producers approached have refused to make any sales. 
There is still some talk about the re-establishment of the 
Ore Association, but aside from the fact that this seems to 
coincide with the popular belief there is nothing back of 
the rumor. The movement of Ore down the lakes continues 
heavy, as shown by the last monthly report. The movement 
of Ore from the lake docks to the furnace stock piles seems 
to be on the increase, and most of the Ore that is now com- 
ing down gets direct shipment to the furnaces, indicating 
an increase in the melt. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been strong, the best feature 
of it being the demand for Foundry for spot shipment. The 
market is still advancing. Some of those who bought Foun- 
dry speculatively a month ago are now finding a market for 
it at considerably higher prices. This week one lot which 
was bought at $12 at the furnace has been sold at $15 at 
the yard. Some of the furnaces in this territory have been 
selling at $15, Cleveland, and the same furnace, selling Iron 
to be shipped into the immediately surrounding territory, has 
been getting as high as $15.50 for No. 2 Foundry, delivered. 
The furnaces having no Iron for sale for the immediate 
future delivery are asking $14.50 to $15 for delivery during 
the first quarter of next year. One furnace in this territory 
is holding for $15.50 for future delivery, making this price 
on first half delivery or first quarter, but not being willing 
to close for second quarter at ‘that price. The supply of 
spot Iron is not large, but occasionally a lot held on specu- 
lation comes out or the furnaces prove to have a small 
amount in excess of their contracts, which was to have been 
expected. Some of the furnaces which went into blast No- 
vember 1 will soon be on the market, although the output 
of most of them has been covered by contract for the re- 
mainder of the year. Cleveland advices confirm the report 
coming from Youngstown that the Bessemer Association 
sold 15,000 tons of Bessemer Iron to some of the larger 
mills at $13.50, in the Valley, for first quarter delivery of 
next year. The sale was made the latter part of last week. 
Since that time the furnaces have been strengthened some- 
what and the price is now generally a little higher, most of 
the furnaces holding for $14, in the Valleys, for their Bes- 
semer. The Basic situation is still strong, with prices ruling 
about $14 to $14.50, in the Valleys, with most of the fur- 
races off the market until after April 1. Malleable is steady 
at $14.50, in the Valleys. Coke prices are higher. Good 
72-hour Coke is now selling at $2.50, at the ovens, with 
Furnace Coke selling at $2.15 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The market has been strong- 
er, with good contracting in all lines, except possibly stand- 
ard Rails, and with specifications heavy against all con- 
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tracts. The leader of the market, however, has been Light 
Rails, strongly supported by Billets. The market for Struc- 
tural Steel has been about as strong as it was last week, 
with perhaps a little more free specification than was seen 
at that time. The consumers in this territory are now all 
under contract, almost without exception, and most of them 
are sending liberal specifications. In some instances there 
are strong requests for contracts covering material past 
April 1, but these are turned down. The mills book no or- 
ders unless convinced that they are backed by a prospect of 
specification to the full extent before the contracts expire. 
The American Shipbuilding Company has taken a contract 
for another ship, and has therefore four ships on which Steel 
is yet to be placed. ‘The buying of Plates has been corre- 
spondingly heavy with that of Shapes and the market has 
been strong. Deliveries can still be made within a reason- 
ably short time, although prompt shipments are not offered as 
freely as they were a few weeks ago. There has been some 
good buying of Bar Iron. Some of the mills are refusing to 
make any contracts on Steel Bars for delivery after April 
1, but the most of them are willing to take good orders from 
established customers for delivery through to July 1. Re- 
gardless of some price changes in other territories the prices 
remain the same in Cleveland—namely, 1.35c., Youngstown, 
for Bar Iron; 1.30c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer Steel 
Bars, and 1.35c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth Steel Bars. 
The Sheet market has been unchanged. Prices are holding 
steady. The trade has been good. Light Rail prices are a 
little stronger than they were a few weeks ago. There is good 
buying of Forging Billets. The demand here for straight 
Bessemer Billets is light. 

Oid Material.—The market for Scrap has been about 
steady during the past week. There has not been any fur- 
ther advance in prices, although the market has been strong. 
The change in the market is, therefore, largely sentimental. 
The prices are about as they have been, being quoted as 
follows, all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $13; Old Car 
Wheels, $12.50 to $13; Heavy Melting Steel, $12.50 to $13. 
All net tons: Cast Borings, $6; No. 1 Busheling, $12; No. 1 
Railroad Wrought, $12.50; Iron Car Axles, $17 to $18; 
No. 1 Cast, $11.50; Stove Plate, $9. 

——_@- 


Pittsburgh. 


Park Burmprne, November 9, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market continues exceedingly strong, and 
while inquiries are, perhaps, not quite as active as they 
were, this is due largely to the fact that consumers are 
pretty well covered and also to the high prices at which the 
futures are quoting. Leading Steel manufacturers, such as 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, and others, 
have bought very heavily of Bessemer and Basic Iron, both 
for this year’s delivery and first quarter shipment, and the 
available Bessemer and Basic for this year is pretty well 
cleaned up. It is also stated that the Republic Lron & Steel 
Company is in the market for a round tonnage of Bessemer 
Iron for shipment to its Steel plant at Youngstown, Ohio. 
This plant has been making some excellent records for pro- 
duction recently, and the Republic Company is not making 
enough metal to keep it supplied. We quote Bessemer and 
Basic Iron for November and December shipment at $14, 
Valley furnace, or $14.85, Pittsburgh. -We note a sale of 
10,000 tons of Bessemer for November and December deliv- 
ery at $14, Valley, also a sale of 15,000 tons of Bessemer for 
January, February and March shipment at $13.50, Valley 
furnace. The demand for Foundry Iron from local consum- 
ers is somewhat quiet, the leading interests having pretty 
well covered three or four weeks ago, when prices were very 
much lower. From Cleveland, Erie and other sections the 
demand for Foundry Iron is quite active, and we quote 
Northern brands of No. 2 at $14 to $14.25, Valley furnace. 
Forge Iron continues scarce, and is in fairly active demand. 
Northern brands are $12.90 to $13, Valley, or $13.75 to 
$13.85, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—A meeting of the Billet Association is to be held 
in New York, commencing Tuesday, November 15, and it 
is expected that Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars will be advanced 
about $2 a ton. The demand for Steel is fairly active, and 
it is claimed that no Billets or Bars could be bought to-day 
at less than regular prices. 

Muck Bar.—Owing to the high prices of Forge Iron 
and a better demand Muck Bar has gone up about $1 a ton, 
and we now quote best grades of Muck Bar, made from all 
Pig Iron, at $25.50, Pittsburgh. 

Plates and Structural Steel.—Meetings of the Plate 
and Beam associations will be held in New York next week, 
but it is not anticipated any change in prices will be made. 


(By Mail.) 


The Iron market is undoubtedly in a runaway condition 
as regards Pig Iron, Coke and Scrap, heavy advances in 
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prices of these products having been made in the past week. 
Bessemer Pig Iron has reached $14, at Valley furnace, for 
prompt shipment, Furnace Coke has sold at $2 a ton for 
early delivery, and all kinds of Scrap have advanced from 
$2 to $4 a ton over the very low prices of last summer. As 
yet there has been no advance in prices of Steel Billets, 
Sheet and Tin Bars, but a meeting of the Billet Association 
is to be held in New York on Tuesday, November 15, when it 
is expected that Billets and Bars will be advanced $1 and 
probably $2 a ton. This advance is due to the heavy de- 
mand for Steel, the higher prices for Pig Iron, Coke and 
Scrap and the generally advancing tendency of the whole 
market. 

There is an actual scarcity in supply of Pig Iron for 
prompt shipment and a very heavy inquiry. One leading 
Steel concern has come in the market only the past week for 
a round tonnage of Bessemer Iron for December, January 
and February shipment. Some of the Valley furnaces have 
their output sold up for the next four or five months and 
at prices considerably lower than are being quoted to-day. It 
would be hard to imagine a more radical change than that 
which has come over the Pig Iron market in the past month, 
and while there is a feeling that prices have gone up too 
rapidly, yet the fact remains that the market is very firm and 
with every indication of going higher. Northern No. 2 Foun- 
dry Iron is held at $14 minimum, at furnace, with some 
sellers quoting $14.50 to $15. We are told that Southern No. 
2 has sold on the basis of $13, Birmingham. There is a 
heavy demand for Forge Iron and Northern brands have sold 
at $18, at furnace, equal to $13.85, Pittsburgh. The Steel 
market is very firm, and while some sales have been re- 
ported a shade under the official price, yet it would be impos- 
sible to-day to buy either Billets or Bars at less than regular 
prices, and as noted above there is a probability that Billets 
and Bars will be advanced before this week is out. 

The ‘demand for Finished Iron and Steel is responding 
slowly to the better conditions in Pig Iron, Coke and Scrap, 
and the mills are entering more tonnage for all kinds of 
Finished Material than for some months. It is very prob- 
able that within a week or ten days prices of Wiie products 
will be advanced $2 to $4 a ton, and we hear that higher 
prices for Sheets and Tin Plate in the near future are also 
probable. The demand for Plates, Sheets, Tin Plate, Pipe 
and Iron and Steel Bars is quite active, but in Rails and 
Structural steel only a fair tonnage is being placed. 

J. G. Butler, Jr., chairman of the Bessemer Pig Iron 
Association, reports that on November 1 187 furnaces, users 
of Lake Superior Ore, reported to the association. Of this 
number 131 are in blast and 56 out of blast. The furnaces 
in blast represent a daily capacity of 41,515 tons and the 
furnaces out of blast a daily capacity of 13,225 tons. The 
capacity in blast November 1 was 75 per cent. and the ca- 
pacity out of blast 25 per cent. 


Ferromanganese.—While the low prices ruling about 
a month ago were taken advantage of to cover large require- 
ments, there is some inquiry for Ferro and prices are firm. 
We quote foreign and domestic 80 per cent. at $41 to $42, 
delivered, for large lots. 

Wire Rods.—Leading consumers of Rods are pretty 
well covered, but there is a fair demand and prices are firm. 
We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods at $27 and are 
advised that some sales have been made as high as $28, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Skelp.—While it is true that prices of Merchant Pipe 
have been advanced $4 a ton in the past three weeks, it is 
also a fact that Skelp has gone up fully as much, and the 
Pipe mills who buy Skelp in the open market are not much 
better off than before. The demand for Skelp has been 
active for some time and prices have materially advanced. 
We quote: Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Sheared 
Iron Skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.40c. to 
1.45¢e. and Sheared 1.45c. to 1.50c. These prices are for 
ordinary widths and gauges and are f.o.b. cars maker’s mill. 
Some of the Skelp mills are quoting higher figures. 


Steel Rails.—We understand a meeting of the Rail As- 
sociation is to be held this month, when the price of Stand- 
ard Sections may be lowered slightly. The demand for 
Light Rails is active and prices are higher, mills now quot- 
ing from $21 up to $25, depending on weight. 

Structural Steel.—No large contracts in this district 
have been placed recently, but we understand the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads are in the 
market for a considerable tonnage of bridge work, which 
will likely soon be placed. A fair amount of tonnage is 
being placed in small contracts, but the Structural interest. 
could take care of considerably more business if they had it. 
We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.40c.; over 
15-inch, 1.50c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x \% inch thick up to 6 x 6 
inches, 1.40c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.50c.; 
Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.40c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 
1.45c. Under the Steel Bar Card, Angles, Channels and 


Tees under 3-inch are 1.40c., base, for Bessemer, and 1.45c., 
base, for Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Stand- 
ard Steel Bar Card. 
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Plates.—The demand for Plates is more active than for 
some months and the leading mills are fairly busy. Plate 
mills who have to buy Pig Iron and Scrap and pay con- 
siderably higher prices for these products claim they are not 
able to make a profit on Plates at present prices. In spite 
of this it is said that on desirable contracts, especially on 
Tank Plates, official prices have been slightly shaded by the 
mills outside the agreement. We quote: Tank Plate, 4 inch 
thick, 644 to 24 inches wide, 1.80c., base; over 24 inches 
wide and up to 100 inches in width, 1.40c., base, at mill, 
Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as follows: 

Per pound 


extra. 

Gauges lighter than 14-inch to and including 3-16- 
inch Plates on thin ed@e@...cccccccsscccccees $0.10 
Camas NO T Ge NO: Ginccccvcecececvovecsccos 15 
TO SOM ince ka cc cst abie wet evecsewasesnede -25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches. ........ cc ccccees .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches..........ccsccecee .10 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches............--.0-- 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inchesS........cccccesees 25 
Plates over 125 to 180 inches. ........ccccccces .50 
Pidtes OVOE TOO TCs oo cc cece cnc ccccusucene 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates, 
varying not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
CSCO CP UNOle nos civic asec cccccnceeccseeceses .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates............0.-ee0% 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box 

iin 0 6 Ew Ode CeKdelG ew ew caver hwe ws -20 
REE POOREO TOME. go cas. cce cece s dcosnedenses .30 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel. ........ccccsccecece .50 


Shell grade of Steel is abandoned. 

Trerms.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max- 
imum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per an- 
num, and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allowable. 
Pacific Coast not included. 

Sheets.—The demand for Sheets is more active than for 
some time, and there is some anticipation in the trade of an 
early advance in prices. Should it happen that prices of 
Sheet Bars are advanced at the meeting of the Billet Asso- 
ciation, to be held on Tuesday of next week, it is practically 
certain that higher prices for Sheets will follow, as there is 
very little money to the mills in making Sheets at present 
prices that have to pay $21.50, Pittsburgh, for long Bars. 
We understand that some mills are now quoting 2.15c. for 
No. 28. We quote No. 26 Black Sheets, box annealed, one 
pass through cold rolls, at 1.95c. ; No. 27, 2c.; No. 28, 2.10c., 
in carloads and larger lots. Galvanized Sheets are sold at 
80 and 7% per cent. off. We quote net prices of Galvanized 
Sheets as follows: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.59c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.77c.; No. 27, 2.96c., and No. 28, 3.15c. Jobbers charge the 
usual advance over these prices on small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Specifications on contracts for 
both Iron and Steel Bars have been quite heavy in the past 
two or three weeks, and the mills are entering a good deal 
of tonnage in new business. Prices are firm, and while Iron 
Bars have advanced fully $2 a ton in the past month, there 
has been no change in Steel Bars, but higher prices on these 
in the near future are probable. We quote Iron Bars at 
1.35¢., Youngstown, or 1.3914c., Pittsburgh. We quote Bes- 
semer Steel Bars at 1.30c., base; Open Hearth Bars at 
1.35¢., base, with the usual differentials for small lots. We 
quote Refined Iron Bars at 1.30c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand is showing some better- 
ment and prices are quite firm. We quote Railroad Spikes 
at $1.55 in carloads and $1.60 in less than carloads per 
100 Ibs., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—While the official price of 1.55c. 
on Steel Hoops has been more or less flexible for some time, 
we are advised that the tone of the market is firmer and 
that this price is being more generally held than for some 
time. In fact, one or two of the leading interests are said 
to favor an advance in price of Hoops, but nothing in this 
direction has been done as yet. Steel Bands are quite firm 
on the basis of 1.30c., extras as per Steel card. 


Tin Plate.—The demand for Tin Plate is increasing, in 
sympathy with other finished lines, and we are advised a 
very heavy tonnage has been placed for delivery in first 
quarter, and on some contracts for first half, of next year. 
It is probable that an advance of $1 or $2 a ton in price of 
Tin Bars will be made at the meeting on Friday of this week, 
and in this event an advance of about 25c. a box in Tin 
Plate may also be made. The trade generally anticipate 
higher prices for Tin Plate between now and the first of the 
year. We quote 100-Ib. Cokes at $3.25 net, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 30 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Merchant Pipe.—While no large contracts are being 
placed, there is a good general demand for Merchant Pipe 
and the trade is in very satisfactory condition. The recent 
two successive advances of $2 a ton each have been fairly 
well sustained. Discounts to consumers in carloads are 
as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


———— Steel. ——, —-— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per eent. Per cent. 


¥%, and % inch........ 69 53 67 51 
% and % inch........ 73 61 71 59 
to 6 inches......... 77 67 75 65% 


7 to 12 inches........ 72 57 70 55 
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Extra strong. plain ends, 


yy to % inch........ 62 50 60 48 
4 to 4 imches......... 69 57 67 5o 
414 to 8 inches..... 65 53 63 51 


Doubl2 extra strong, 
plain ends, % to 8 
SN adaa Gk we ated 58 47 56 15 

Merchant Steel.—Tonnage is more active than for 
some time, the mills entering more new orders, while speci: 
fications on contracts are coming in very freely. In view of 
the advancing tendency on other lines higher prices on the 
different kinds of Merchant Steels are probable. We quote: 
Tire Steel, 1.50c.; Sleigh Shoe, flat, 1.40c.; Cutter Shoes, 
tapered and bent, 1.90c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
1.85¢c. to 2¢c., depending on order. Crucible Tool Steel ranges 
from 514c. to 7c. for ordinary grades and &c. to 15ce. for 
best grades. Cold Rolled Shafting is firmer at 52 per cent. 
off in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than carloads, de- 
livered in base territory. 

Spelter.—While the local demand for Spelter is some- 
what quiet, large consumers refusing to place contracts at 
the higher prices, yet we are advised the demand from other 
sections is heavy and a good deal of tonnage is being sold. 
Demand for spot Spelter is active and prices are higher. 
We have materially advanced our prices and now quote 
prime grades of Western Spelter at 5.35c. to 5.37M%4c., Pitts- 
burgh. We understand that in the last few days prime 
Spelter for spot shipment has sold at 5.30c., St. Louis, 
which is equal to 5.434c., Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—As yet there has been no rain in the Connells- 
ville region and all of the Coke plants are suffering more 
or less for lack of water, several of the largest works being 
closed down entirely and will probably have to remain idle 
until the region is favored with heavy rains. Not for sev- 
eral years has the supply of water in the Connellsville 
region been so scant as it is now, which is causing a very 
material restriction in output of Coke, and this, coupled 
with a heavy demand for both Furnace and Foundry Coke, 
has brought about a condition in the Coke trade that a 
month ago was not contemplated. Prices are soaring rapidly, 
Furnace and Foundry Coke for spot shipment being almost 
impossible to get at any price, and we are advised that 
strictly Connellsville Furnace and Foundry Coke has sold 
in the past week up $2 for Furnace and $2.25 to $2.50 for 
Foundry. Some time ago some of the Coke operators de- 
cided to take contracts for Furnace Coke for first half of 
next year shipment, and did so at prices ranging in one or two 
cases as low as $1.50 a ton and up to $1.75 a ton. Within 
the past week, however, contracts for Furnace Coke have 
been made at $1.85 to $1.95 a ton for first half of next 
year, and some operators are now refusing to entertain 
offers for Coke for next year at anything less than $2 a ton, 
at oven. It is evident that some of the furnacemen have 
waited too long to make contracts and will now have to 
pay a very high price to get Coke. Prices of Foundry Coke 
have also advanced and the minimum for 72-hour Connells- 
ville is $2.25 a ton, with some makers quoting $2.45 to $2.50 
a ton, at oven. Output of Coke in the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions last week showed a material decrease 
over the previous week, due entirely to lack of water. Noth- 
ing will help the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
Coke trade as regards output until the region has had some 
heavy rains. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market on Old Material is 
exceedingly active, and there have been some heavy sales of 
Scrap since our last report and at higher prices than have 
ruled at any time within the past year. The demand for 
Heavy Melting Stock has been exceedingly active, and sev- 
eral of the large Steel interests have been heavy buyers, 
practically cleaning up the available supply. Some of the 
more prominent Scrap dealers began last summer, when 
prices were low, to accumulate stocks of Scrap, and piled it 
up in their yards and have been able to sell it recently at 
very handsome advances. We have materially advanced 
prices on all kinds of Scrap, and now quote as follows: 
Heavy Melting Scrap, $14.50 to $15; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$15 to $15.50; Cast Iron Scrap, $13 to $13.50; Cast Iron 
Borings, $8 to $8.50; Busheling Scrap, $14.50: Old Car 
Wheels, $13.50 to $13.75; Iron Car Axles, $22 to $22.50: 
Rerolling Steel Rails, 6 feet and upward, $15, gross: Short 
pieces, $15.50 to $16; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $11.75 to $12 
all in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We note sales of Scrap 
as follows: 2000 tons of No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $15 to 
$15.50; 500 tons of Cast Iron Borings, $8: 2200 tons of 
Busheling Scrap, $14.50; 1000 tons of Old Car Wheels 
$13.50 to $13.75; 500 tons of Old Iron Axles, $22 to $22.50: 
600 tons of Bundled Sheet Scrap, $11.75. All above prices 
are for gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


OS 


Henry E. Eberhardt, who was identified with Gould 
& Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., for more than 35 years as 
a member of the firm, chief designer and inventor, has 
resigned from the connection and is now associated with 
his sons in the Eberhardt Brothers Machine Company, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., November 9, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Despite all predictions to the contrary, the 
Pig Iron market has moved steadily forward and upward, 
gaining in strength with the close of each day. Quotations 
that were accurate a week since must now be advanced to a 
higher point, and all indications point toward further de- 
velopments in the near future. Northern and Southern 
Irons have each felt the impulse of the movement, and are 
now more on a parity than since the beginning of the rise. 
The business of the past week has been in the aggregate of 
considerable tonnage, but has been made up of numerous 
small lots, in themselves of no special consideration. As the 
market has advanced, more cf a disposition is evidenced to 
cover for a later period into next year, but, of course, this is 
in a measure hampered by the indisposition of furnaces in gen- 
eral to sell for this delivery. Inquiries have been decidedly 
brisk during the past week, and there is no doubt that if the 
furnaces would take orders more generally for next year at 
present prices a very large tonnage would be placed. As it 
is, a number of the larger furnaces are holding for higher 
prices that practically puts them out of the market. Quite a 
considerable increase is noted in the demand from rolling 
mill and Pipe interests and also from the general foundry 
trade. One local concern of the latter class bought 1000 
tons of Southern No. 2, and another 500 tons on a $12, Bir- 
mingham, basis. Freight rates from Hanging Rock dis- 
trict, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 


er $15.50 to $15.75 
OGemerme COME, INO. Bs. cccccccccsces 15.00 to 15.25 
ee res 14.50 to 14.75 
a Pa ee eee eee 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.50 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.00 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.00 to 14.25 
og ee SS” ee 13.75 to 14.00 
Oe OOS Ee eee 18.15 to 18.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2...........+ 15.15 to 15.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 14.65 to 15.15 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $17.25 to $17.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 17.00 to 17.50 


Coke.—The Coke market is strong, with a scarcity of 
supply. With labor troubles, very little water and trans- 
portation facilities not the best, the outlook for trade is not 
the brightest. Prices have advanced somewhat, the best 
foundry grades selling from $2.40 to $2.50, f.0.b. ovens. 


Plates and Bars.—Nothing of special interest has 
transpired in local circles during the past week, the current 
business being made up of a number of small sales. Some 
firms report that they will take no further orders for Bars 
this year except at an advance of $2 per ton. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 
1.50c.,, with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.70c., 
with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.48c., with 
half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.65c., with full 
extras; Base Angles, 1.53c., in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.53c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.53c., in carload lots; in small lots, 1.80c.; Sheets, 16- 
gauge, in carload lots, $2.05c.; smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, 
in carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, 
% x 3-16 and heavier, 1.63c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The Old Material market is advancing 
slowly in sympathy with the general market and a fair nor- 
mal condition of trade prevails. We quote dealers’ prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, 
$10.50 to $11.50 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 to 
$10.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $14 to $14.50 per gross ton; 
Steel kails, rolling lengths, $10 to $11 per gross ton; Re- 
laying Rails, $18 to $19 per gross ton; Iron Ax!es, $14 to 
$15 per net ton; Car Wheels, $10 to $10.50 per gross ton; 
Heavy Melting Scrap, $9.50 to $10.50 per gross ton; Low 
Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per gross ton. 
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Birmingham. 


(By Telegraph.) 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 8, 1904. 


The strength of late in the Iron market continues and 
there has been some advance in price after an irregular and 
erratic course. Prices are now approaching more uniform- 
ity in values. At the close last week some few sales of No. 
2 Foundry and Soft were made at $12.50 for prompt and 
first quarter of next year delivery and credited to this week’s 
business. But sales so far this week have been on a basis 
of $13 for No. 2 Foundry and Soft, with some instances 
of rejection of business because of inability to meet condi- 
tions of delivery. One lot of 500 tons Soft and an aggre- 
gate of 3000 tons of No. 2 Foundry were sold by one interest} 
delivery first quarter 1903. Even $13.50 was reached, but 
$13 is fair quotation. In some quarters $14 is asked for 
No. 2 Foundry, second quarter 1905, and gossip reports 
sales. Some No. 1 Foundry sold at $13.50, as did also 
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some Soft for first quarter 1905. The difference between 
grades is irregular. In some cases it is 25c., while in others 
it is 50c. There is a very respectable number of buyers 
in the market at $12.50 for No. 2 Foundry. They are turned 
down, as any seller on the market can get $13 for his offer- 
ings. No. 4 Koundry is pegged at $12 and Gray Forge in 
close proximity. The demand is greater than the sellers’ 
inclination to supply. There seems to be trouble. brewing 
between the striking miners and the commercial coal op- 
erators as to an increase in mining wages, only the miners 
announce their intention to contend for it owing to advanced 
price in Iron. If the commercial operators resist a new 
element of discord will come in to complicate the situation 
and make it more uncertain. The furnace interests still 
assert that they are making constant headway in progressing 
to normal conditions, and maintain that they will soon be 
entirely free from the dictations of the order of United 
Mine Workers. 





Chicago [achinery [larket. 


CuicaGco, November 5, 1904. 

While the general atmosphere in machinery row is sur- 
charged with optimism and expectancy, the volume of busi- 
ness booked during the last month does not greatly exceed 
that of September. However, both September and October 
were good months, September being the largest month of 
the year 1904. Railroads are buying in larger quantities 
than previously and the machinery situation in general is 
one to encourage both producer and seller. We are enabled 
to report no deals of magnitude. The information which 
has come to us consists of a multitude of small trans- 
actions. The widespread demand that is developing for 
machinery from almost every known industry is one of the 
encouraging signs of the day, and it is almost a foregone 
conclusion that large buyers and large propositions which 
are still in a formative stage will soon be crystallized to 
definite specifications. Nothing new can be learned about 
the requirements of the American Agricultural Packing 
Company or the Illinois Tunnel Company, both of which 
will involve machinery of magnitude. If the city of Chicago 
is granted a new charter there will be some heavy buying 
in that quarter also. Activity in electric railroad circles 
is unabated and a good deal of rapid construction work is 
being done in order to get lines in operation before too late 
in the year. It is expected that the spring will open up 
with an unusual number of operations of this character. A 
good deal of machinery is being bought for electrifying coal, 
zinc and other mines, and the mining machinery situation 
in general is one to encourage builders of that line of tools. 
The very large number of steel vessels being erected on the 
Great Lakes is also quickening the demand for heavy en- 
gines, boilers, hoisting and electrical equipments. Taken 
altogether, while an actual boom is not yet in evidence, com- 
ing events cast their shadows before in such a way as to 
persuade the machinery trades that an era of prosperity is 
not far distant. 

Great activity in shipbuilding is reported by the Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., which now bas 
on its books work aggregating $2,250,000. The company 
has just closed a contract with the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company for the second of two large freight steamers, the 
last one being, it is claimed, the widest on the Great Lakes. 
The dimensions of the boat will be 533 feet over all, 513 
feet keel, GO feet beam and 31 feet deep, and it will have a 
capacity of 10,000 tons. It will have triple expansion en- 
gines and Scotch boilers and will cost about $410,000. In 
addition to the two boats which the Great Lakes Company 
is building for the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company other 
contracts secured are as follows: For the Michigan Central 
Railroad a large car ferry for lake service; for G. A. Tom- 
linson of Duluth, two steel freighters of 9000 tons capacity 
each, with dimensions 524 feet over all, 54 feet wide by 30 
feet beam; a package freighter with a capacity of 7000 tons 
for the Western Transit Company, which operates as the 
lake section of the New York Central Railroad, and a large 
freighter, details of which are not ready for publication. 

The Acme Flexible Clasp Company, maker of metal 
specialties, Chicago, has negotiated with the American Can 
Company a lease and sale contract for the latter company’s 
Crosby plant in Archer avenue, the total consideration being 
$90,000. The property has a ground area of 120,000 square 
feet, with a frontage on Archer avenue, Farrel and Bonfield 
streets, and is situated on the tracks of the Illinois Central, 
the Chicago & Alton, the Santa Fé, the Big Four and the 
Wisconsin Central railroads, with private switch track, which 
holds eight cars, belonging to the property. The improve- 
ments consist of one new two-story heavy mill constructed 
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building, 100 x 200 feet; one building for rolling and black- 
smith shop, 30 x 125; boiler and engine rooms, 40 x 80 
feet; engine and battery of four 100 horse-power boilers, 
with pumps and heaters complete; one 300 horse-power 
Corliss engine, one 60 horse-power slide valve engine and 
one 35 horse-power gas engine, all belt connected to dyna- 
mos, which are in turn connected with various motors for 
running machinery; also one two-story pattern and machine 
shop, 100 x 200 feet; one foundry building, 100 x 200 feet, 
with two cupolas, four ovens, hydraulic cranes and other 
usual foundry equipment. This move has been made by the 
company because of its increasing business and the heavier 
tonnage of its output. It is probable that considerable 
new equipment will be added from time to time during the 
balance of the year. 

Owners of the new Chicago Savings Bank building at 
State and Madison streets have contracted with the Edison 
Company for their power and light, instead of putting a 
large power plant in the basement of the building, and 
have sublet the space intended for this equipment. They 
have bought two 250 horse-power Stirling water tube boilers 
for heating purposes. .The balance of the equipment will 
be electric. Wells Brothers, Chicago, are the general con- 
tractors. 

The Republic Building, previously referred to as the 
Adams or the Strong Building, at State and Adams streets, 
has been equipped with three 200 horse-power Kewanee 
tubular boilers for heating purposes. Steam pumps, water 
service pumps and similar equipment have just been awarded 
to Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The balance of the equipment is 
electric, the company having made a contract with the 
Edison Company for power and light. 

Officials of the North Shore Electric Company, which op- 
erates a power and light system extending from Evanston 
to Waukegan and Libertyville, Ill., have decided to post- 
pone for the present their proposition to supplement their 
present power plant at Evanston with one at Waukegan. 

Mandel Brothers, dry goods merchants, Chicago, are ad- 
vertising for bids on five 400 horse-power boilers with 
stokers and three 600 horse-power engines, direct connected 
with generators, together with coal handling machinery. 

The Michigan Peat Company, Eaton Rapids, Mich., is 
developing a 600-acre peat bog and is now erecting a 200-ton 
peat plant. The peat is freed from water by means of a 
perforated cylinder, which revolves at 2000 revolutions per 
minute, the centrifugal force throwing off the moisture. This 
is supplemented by an electric process, a heavy current of 
electricity being passed through the material before briquet- 
ting in order to disintegrate any further moisture contained 
in it. It is the intention of the company to enlarge its pres- 
ent facilities shortly. 

The city of Dallas, Texas, is in the market for an electric 
light plant of from 500 to 1000 arc lights, including engines, 
boilers, generators, dynamos and other equipment. Bids will 
close December 6. 

The Ozark Lead Company, Joplin, Mo., is asking for 
figures on electrical equipment for its mines at Webb City, 
including one 100, two 75 and one 15 horse-power motors 
of high voltages, together with tansformers, arresters, switch 
boards and distributing channels. Alternating current will 
be used. 

The Lovington Mfg. Company, Lovington, IIl., maker of 
novelties, is in the market for a boiler and an engine. 

The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, engineer, foun- 
er and machinist, Aurora, Ill., has begun an addition to 
its machine shop, which will be 80 x 120 feet and which, 
when completed, will make the total size of the shop 80 x 
240 feet. The building will probably not be completed be- 
fore the February 1, at which time additional machinery 
will be installed, including equipment for sheet metal work 
and also machine tools. 

W. C. Ross Construction Company, Chicago, has the 
contract for building the Aurora, De Kalb & Rockford Rail- 
road and is already grading between Aurora and De Kalb. 
The power plant will be installed at De Kalb and cost $125,- 
000, but the contractors are not yet ready to give out details. 

Contracts for the new lighting plant for the city of Lin- 
coln, Neb., have been let as follows: Two 150 horse-power 
engines and three boilers, Murray Iron Works, Burlington, 
Iowa; electric generators, Gilbert Wilkes & Co., Denver, 
Col.; boiler feed pumps, Sunderland Roofing & Supply Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.; feed water heater, Hoppes Mfg. Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. 

The American Dressed Beef Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
whose temporary address is Banking Trust Building, con- 
templates the erection of a packing plant in that city which 
will require the following machinery: Two 50-ton refrigerat- 
ing machines (complete), four 125 horse-power tubular boil- 
ers, one fertilizer press, one oleo press, two fertilizer dryers, 
six rendering tanks; oleo slicer, hasher, kettles, conveyors, 
trucks, travelers, hooks, elevators, friction hoists, beef 
drops, beef hoists, scales, overhead rails, electrical equip- 
ment, &c. 

The Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
issued specifications for the following equipment, which it 
will buy shortly: One 12 x 36 Corliss left hand engine, to 
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work with 125 pounds boiler pressure; one 66 inch x 16 
foot return tubular boiler, 125 pounds pressure; one stack, 
30 inches in diameter, 60 feet high, made of No. 10 gauge 
steel; one 100 horse-power Cochran feed water heater and 
purifier; one 544 x 3% x 8 inch duplex boiler feed pump; one 
No. 1000 World ejector, or its equal; one steam separator 
and exhaust head, together with necessary piping and smaller 
auxiliaries. 

The Aurora Boiler Works, Aurora, IIl., will soon com- 
mence the erection of a new office building. The building 
will be 24 x 30 feet and two stories high, the second floor 
being used as a drafting room. 

The Morriss Hollow Concrete Block & Construction 
Company, Granite City, Ill, is in the market for several 
machines used in the manufacture of the hollow concrete 
block for installation at its new factory which is being 
built at East St. Louis, Ill. 

The Stewart Iron Works, Covington, Ky., will enlarge 
its plant by the erection of a new two-story brick building 
to cost $15,000. This addition will afford increased capacity 
and will necessitate the employment of more men. 

The Galesburg Coulter-Disec Company is the name of a 
new corporation recently organized at Galesburg, IIl., with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The company has acquired the 
Sandoval Mfg. Company of Sandoval, Ill., maker of colters 
and colter blades, and has also purchased the business of 
George W. Brown & Co. A plant is now being erected at 
Galesburg with about 30,000 feet floor space, which, it is 
hoped, will be ready for occupancy in December. 

The Illinois Steel Company’s new cement plant, at Buf- 
fington, Ind., is completed, and went into operation Novem- 
ber 1. The plant has a capacity of 4500 barrels of Uni- 
versal Portland cement a day. This makes the combined 
output of the cement department of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany 6000 barrels per day. 

The International Power Company, New York, has pur- 
chased the entire works of the Consolidated Condenser Com- 
pany of Chicago, and has also obtained the exclusive manu- 
facturing contract for these condensers for the United States, 
as well as Canada and all foreign countries. 

Contracts were let October 27 by the city of De Pere, 
Wis., as follows: Two centrifugal pumps of 500 gallons ca- 
pacity to W. H. Cook & Co. for $1120, and two 40 horse 
power electric motors to the Northern Electrical Mfg. Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., for $780. 

Officials of the Northern Pacific Railway Company ad- 
vise that because of the lateness of the season it has been 
deemed wise to defer the purchasing of machinery for the 
South Tacoma (Washington) shops until next year. 

The purchasing department and the advertising depart- 
ment of the Acme Harvester Company have been moved from 
Peoria, Lll., to Rooms 1029 to 1035, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. The general offices of the company have 
at the same time been removed from the works at South Bar- 
tonville to the Chamber of Commerce Building, Peoria. The 
plant resumed operations November 1, and will soon be giv- 
ing employment to 1000 operatives. 

The Diamond Match Company contemplates the erection 
of a new plant at Menominee, Mich. E. J. Ellenwood is in 
charge of the company’s affairs at Menominee. 

M. G. Jeffris, president of the Jefferson Mining Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis., states that his company has recently 
installed at its mines the following equipment, furnished by 
the Platteville Foundry & Machine Company, Platteville, 
Wis.: Two 80 horse-power boilers, one 63 horse-power en- 
gine and two 16-inch pumps. The Jefferson Company has 
run its shaft down 130 feet, finding iron ore all the way from 
60 to 130 feet depth, and the shaft will be sunk 100 feet 
more. 

The Oshkosh Gas Light Company, Oshkosh, Wis., which 
on October 1 acquired the Oshkosh Electric Light & Power 
Company, has installed at the latter plant a 500-kw. steam 
turbine, purchased from the General Electric Company. 

The Century Mine, at Benton, Wis., has purchased the 
following equipment from the Galena Iron Works, Galena, 
Ill.: One 80 horse-power boiler, one 40 horse-power engine. 
one heater, feed pump and hoister. An engine house has 
been erected, which is 22 x 30 feet, while the hoisting house 
is 12 x 16 feet. 

Canton Bridge Company, Canton, Ohio, has been given 
the contract for building an extension of 480 feet to a bridge 
at Lamar, Col., the cost of which will be $14,000. 

The following contracts were let by the city of Eveleth, 
Minn., October 28, to Dowling Brothers, Eveleth: Building 
a power house for pumping plant, including foundations for 
engine, boilers and chimney; two 60-inch by 16-foot horizon- 
tal return tubular boilers, with necessary equipment; one 
triple expansion duplex pump, 300 gallons capacity; one re- 
lay pump, 600 gallons capacity; one boiler feed pump, 85 
gallons capacity; one hollow radial tile chimney, 90 feet in 
hight and 40 inches in diameter; 15,000 feet of 10-inch cast 
iron water pipe; driving six 8-inch wells, 35 feet deep. 


————— ».--e—_—_ 


Edwin S. Sperry of Bridgeport, Conn., has severed his 
connection as editor of the Metal Industry of New York. 
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The New York Machinery Market, 
New Yor, November 9, 1904. 

Despite the fact that the week was cut in twain by a 
holiday, and that day the national election, the machinery 
trade has not only kept up to the standard established for 
the previous two weeks, but shows a slight improvement. In 
certain quarters the merchants are much gratified at the 
turn for the better that their business has taken. While 
this may possibly be attributed to a sudden spurt in cer- 
tain lines of tools there is, without doubt, much more ac- 
tivity manifested by the buyers, who have been purchasing 
a little more freely. There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of orders placed, though they still continue to 
be of small amounts, and the volume oi inquiries has not only 
been greater, but the inquiries themselves are of larger pro- 
portions. Of the many large propositions that have been be- 
fore the trade for some time, nothing has been heard of in a 
large way, but several of the companies have been buying lit- 
tle by little, and consequently it is impossible to ascertain 
whether or not their wants have been supplied. 

Further orders have been placed in connection with 
the East River section of the Pennsylvania tunnel. The 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, which secured the con- 
tract from S. Pearson & Sons, Limited, for the air com- 
pressors, has purchased from the Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for use in the two temporary power houses 
at either end of the tube four large forced draft fans with 
engines direct connected, four 10-inch and two 8-inch cen- 
trifugal turbine pumps with direct connected double vertical 
engines; also ten steam pumps of large size and various 
styles of Buffalo Steam Pump manufacture. 

Regarding tunnels, we may note that good progress is 
being made by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
Intercity Link railroads on their respective tubes under the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers. The engineers of both com- 
panies are engaged upon preliminary plans, and an impor- 
tant announcement can be expected from at least one of them 
in about 30 days. 

Of much importance to the machinery trade is the an- 
nouncement just made by the Standard Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., that it has purchased from the 
American Ice Company a strip of land, 25 x 100 feet, facing 
upon the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Girard 
avenue and Forty-eighth street, and also a tract of land, 
200 x 300 feet, adjoining its factory on the west, with a 
frontage on the railroad. Upon this property will be erected 
a steel casting plant and an addition to the foundry, also 
a large addition to the factory for making steel balls. This 
company has only recently enlarged its plant by the erection 
of a 250-foot addition to the machine shop, and an extension 
to the ball plant, 50 x 125 feet. These improvements have 
already necessitated the purchase of a good sized lot of 
machine tools and other equipment, most of which was noted 
in these columns last week, but we understand that not all 
of the machinery has as yet been secured. With hardly the 
first set of specifications provided for, the announcement of 
further extensions to the plant which will require consider- 
able additional equipment is of more than ordinary interest. 
S. S. Eveland, manager, is in charge of the improvements. 

The Erie Railroad, which has plans completed for exten- 
sive improvements at its Jersey City yards, now has build- 
ings in course of erection at that point, the construction 
of which will cost in the neighborhood of $100,000. These 
include shops and a large roundhouse. The company is 
also to build a number of roundhouses, with repair shops 
attached, at various suburban towns, capable of taking care 
of two or three engines at each place. 

Some time ago we had occasion to refer to the large ad- 
ditions to be made to the Albina shops of the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, at Portland, Ore. Plans have 
been completed and work commenced on the improvements, 
which will consist of a new machine shop, 160 x 338 feet, 
to cost $89,000; 22-stall addition to roundhouse, $56,000; 
paint shop and coach repair shop, 80 x 544 feet, $45,000; 
80-foot transfer table, $26,000; coal chutes, $5000; store- 
house, 80 x 200 feet, $5000; new tracks to the several addi- 
tions, $10,000. The total cost will be $236,000. 

The E! Paso & Southwestern Railroad intends to erect 
new shops at Douglas, Ariz., the plans for which are not 
yet far enough along to admit of details being given. The 
matter is in charge of the executive officers, who are located 
at the New York office, 99 John street. 

Shops for assembling the various parts of steel cars are 
to be installed in England by the American Car & Foundry 
Company, the location of which has not yet been decided 
upon. The company recently secured the contract for sev- 
eral hundred steel passenger cars for the London Under- 
ground, which will be shipped “ knocked down.” Some lit- 
tle machinery will be required for puiting the cars together, 
which, however, will be disposed of upon completion of the 
job. There has been some little talk in the street to the 
effect that these shops were to serve as a nucleus for a large 
plant for building freight cars. We are informed that this 
is not the case. While the English railroads are sadly in 
need of modern freight cars, the construction of the roads 
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is such that larger cars cannot be used. The freight cars now 
in use are only of 2 or 8 tons capacity. The American Car 
& Foundry Company is building a 250-foot addition to its 
plant at Berwick, Pa. 

Specifications are being prepared for the equipment for 
the new plant of the Canada Car Company, Limited, which 
is to be erected at St. Henri, near Montreal, Canada, but it 
will be a month or six weeks before the company will be in 
a position to ask for bids. The purchases will be made by 
W. P. Coleman, president and manager, whose offices are 


at 529 Board of Trade Building, Montreal. 


Considerable new equipment wili be required by the 
Kinnear-Hood Steel Company, 141 Broadway, New York, 
which is to move its pressed steel radiator plant from New- 
ark, N. J., to larger and more commodious quarters at New 
Britain, Conn. President Howard 8S. Hart of the Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Company, and President Charles Glover of the 
Corbin Screw Company, both of New Britain, are to take an 
active interest in the company. W. R. Kinnear is president ; 
Raymond Kinnear, vice-president, and W. H. Hood, treas- 
urer. 

A project which will probably result in the placing of 
some nice orders for machinery is the proposed new plant of 
the Continental Can Company, which was recently organized 
with a capital stock of $500,000. ‘The promoters have been 
in Syracuse, N. Y., looking for a site for the plant, but the 
location and plans have not yet been decided upon. It is 
said that plants will also be built in other cities. Interests 
formerly connected with the American Can Company are at 
the head of the new enterprise, including Edwin Norton, 11 
Pine street, New York; F. P. Anman, formerly president of 
the American Can Company, and T. G. Cranwell. 

The Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa., is 
looking for additional bids for its proposed new 20-inch 
stand of rolls and accessories, and alligator shears capable 
of cutting up to 38-inch cold iron billets. The company has 
selected the boiler that it will use, but is contemplating 
using gas for fuel instead of bituminous coal, and would like 
to receive as much information as possible about the various 
producer gas processes. 

The Long Island Railroad has placed an order with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
equip 122 cars with electric motors, each motor to be of 125 
horse-power. This constitutes about half of the motors that 
will be required by the railroad for its electrification scheme. 
The order for the rest of the motors will be placed as soon 
as the first installment is completed. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until November 15 for 12 
electric torpedo air compressors and spare parts for the 
United States Navy. 

Following awards have been made for supplies for the 
New York Navy Yard under bids opened October 11: 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., class 7, 
six generating sets, $4200; class 2, two 214-kw. generating 
sets, $887.10; class 69, one No. 7 Sturtevant steel pressure 
blower, $900. 

Burke Electric Company, Erie, Pa., 
horse-power direct current motor, $735. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
class 6, one induction motor, $215.75. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 64, one 38- 
inch band saw, $165. 

American Woodworking Machinery Company, New York, 
class 65, one automatic knife grinder, $185; class 66, one up- 
right boring machine, $86. 

Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., class 67, one 
pedestal column scroll saw, $738; class 77, 41 roller tube ex- 
panders, $112.65. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 68, one pat- 
tern makers’ gap lathe, $545. 

Prentiss Tool & Suply Company. 
one sprue cutter, $437. 

Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., class 71, two double emery grinders, $493.40. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, class 72, 
one Hanna portable pneumatic screen shaker, $40; class 81, 
two pneumatic hoists, $72. 

Rand Drill Company, New York, class 73, 27 pneumatic 
hammers and one pneumatic portable emery grinder, $1570. 

S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, class 74, one 
portable core oven, $125. 

Blaisdell Machinery Company, Bradford, Pa., class 75, 
one horizontal duplex air compressor, $1115. 

Endin W. Irwin, New York, class 76, 12 reversible air 
drills, $1020. 

H. A. Rogers Company, New York, class 79, three port- 
able hand test pumps, $276. 

Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston, Mass., class 80, three duplex 
gear hoists, $55.50; class 82, three simplex electric glue heat- 
erg, $31.50. 

Columbia Pneumatic Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
class 84, six piston air drills, $513. 

The following additional awards have been made for sup- 
plies for the League Island, Washington and Annapolis navy 
yards, under bids opened September 27: 


class 4, one 65 


Pittsburgh, 


New York, class 70, 
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Edward J. Etting, geared 
crane table, $125. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 74, one 
slotting machine, $845. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, was award- 
ed class 51, five Hendey-Norton engine lathes, $2075, and 
class 52, one 14-inch Fitchburg shaper, $225, under bids 
opened October 4 for tools for the Portsmouth, Boston and 
Newport navy yards. 

The following are the bids opened October 29 for com- 
pleting the dry dock at the Mare Island Navy Yard: 

The Schofield Company, New York, item 1, $1,385,000. 

William N. Conecanon, San Francisco, Cal., item 1, 
$1,420,000 ; 4, $1,495,000. 

Healy, Tibbitt & Co., San Francisco, Cal., item 1, $1,387,- 
000; 3, $1,150,000; 4, $1,452,000; 6, $1,215,000; time, three 
years. 

Burrell Construction Company, Oakland, 
$1,645,000; 2, $290,000; 3, $1,445,000; 4, 


$300,000 ; 6, $1,495,000. 


Philadelphia, 


class 70, one 


Cal., item 1, 
$1,675,000; 5, 
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New York. 


New York, November 9, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—Orders have been coming in very freely during 
the whole week, with a still greater purchasing disposition 
shown this morning, which is attributed to the favorable 
view taken by consuming interests of the result of the na- 
tional election. Furnace companies selling in this locality 
show a varying disposition with regard to the future. Some 
have withdrawn from the market, while others are willing to 
take business extending into the first quarter of next year, 
but very few feel inclined to encourage orders running over 
the first six months. So far as can be ascertained, no par- 
ticularly large blocks have been placed since last report. 
Quotations are as follows: No. 1 Northern Foundry, 
$16.20; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.70; Gray Forge, $14, all at 
tidewater. Tennessee and Alabama brands are quoted at 
$16.25 for No. 2 Foundry and $15.75 for No. 3 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The business in Standard Sections now 
being entered is confined to small lots, and it is not ex- 
pected that any considerable buying movement will de- 
velop until the associated manufacturers name a price for 
next year’s delivery. No call has yet been issued for a meet- 
ing. Standard Sections are unchanged at $28, at mill, and 
Light Sections are held at $20 to $20.50, at mill. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The outlook is very greatly improved. 
Large consumers of Pipe are coming into the market with 
contracts for deliveries to be made next year. On Monday 
a gas company in New England received bids on about 20 
miles of Gas Pipe. This is an illustration of the char- 
acter of the work now coming up. On November 16 pro- 
posals will be received by the city of New York on 5000 
tons of all sizes of Water Pipe. The city contract which 
was expected to be placed last Wednesday was only partly 
disposed of. ‘the Brooklyn portion is to be relet, but the 
2000 tons for New York was secured by an Eastern manu- 
facturer. Prices are again on the up grade and carload lots 
are now quoted at $26.50 per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch and 
$25.75 for 12-inch, at tidewater. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Bridge manufacturers re- 
port inquiries steadily increasing and prices hardening in 
fabricated work. To some extent the trade is asking to be 
covered on future requirements, but manufacturers are not 
now taking chances against»possible advances in material. 
It is not expected that railroad companies will place orders 
for next year until nearly the close of this year. At that 
time, however, it is anticipated that a great deal of business 
will come out. All kinds of finished products are in much 
better demand. Plates and Bars are decidedly active. Some 
of the Bastern Bar Iron makers are now asking a price 
above the rate recently agreed upon. Quotations, at tide- 
water, are as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.5444c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.59%4c. to 1.80c.; Bulb Angles and 
Deck Beams, 1.6414c. to 1.85c.; Sheared Plates, in carload 
lots, 1.54%4c. to 1.65¢. for Tank, 1.6414c. to 1.80c. for Flange, 
1.7414c. to 1.90c. for Marine, and 1.74%c. to 2.50c. for Fire 
Box, according to specifications; Refined Bar Lron, 1.44'%c. 
to 1.49%4c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.44%4c. to 1.49%4e. 

Old Material.—Particularly large inquiries are in the 
market for Machinery Cast and for Steel Melting Scrap. 
One large Steel maker is asking prices on 5000 tons of 
Scrap. Among the sales of the past week was a 2000-ton 
lot of Cast Scrap. Prices per gross ton in New York and 
vicinity are approximately as follows: 


ff: 3) Sawer re Teer eer ae $17.00 to $18.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 13.50to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
a ee eae oer me 
Ce Ce SGN, tama tam conccuecses ERO Aaa 
Old Cast Iron Car Axies.... 17.50 to- 18.56 
SO eee ae 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Stee! Scrap........... 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap........ 14.00 to 15.00 
eh SE (I, agit kind oan es eeeen 2.00 to 13.50 
WOE, BUS 8 6 6c pee ctetctesiv« .. 10.00to 11.00 
Ordinary Light Irom. .....ccccccacces 9.00 to 10.00 
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Cast Borings 6.00 to 6.50 
Wrought rurnings 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 12.00 to 12.50 
SIRING:: UMS dae.s oe nae miele elea weber 9.50 to 10.00 





Metal Market. 


New York, November 9, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—The market during the week was dull and 
somewhat weaker, both here and in London, but prices have 
not receded. ‘The demand is still 
light. At the local prices were quoted as follows: 
Spot, 29c. to 29'%4¢c.; November, 28.95c. to 29%%c., and De- 
cember, 28.75c. to 29c. The closing London prices were: 
Spot, £152 Ts. 32. The statistical posi- 


domestic consumptive 


} 
ciose 


6d., and futures, £132. 
tion of the metal is regarded as favorable to strength rather 
than weakness, and for this reason it is not believed that 
prices are likely to recede to any notable extent. The ar- 
rivals so far this month have amounted to 585 tons, and 
1510 tons are afloat. 

Copper.— Further strength has been developed in the 
Copper market during the past week, together with a more 
active demand from domestic consumers. Some producers 
are declining to sell for delivery after December 31 and this 
tends to further stiffen the market, which presents a very 
strong appearance. Some good sized contracts are reported 
to have been placed by home buyers and the export demand 
keeps up in good volume. The market closed very firm af 
the following figures: Lake, 13%c. to 14%c.; Electrolytic, 
l4c.; Casting, 135%c. to 14c. The latest London 
cables quote Spot at £63 16s. 3d., an advance of £1 6s. 3d., 
and futures at £64, an advance of £1 2s. 6d. over last 
week’s figures. Best selected is quoted at £67 5s., an ad- 
vance of £1 from last week. The exports so far this month 
have amounted to 4903 tons. 

Pig Lead.—The demand for Lead continues active, and 
the market is strong. Prices are firmly maintained at 4.45c. 
to 4.50c. for spot. The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany continues to quote on a basis of 4.20c. for “ shipment ” 
Desilverized, in 50-ton lots. St. Louis telegraphs 4.22%4c. 
for spot, with the market The London market has 
advanced 7 shillings 6 pence above last week’s figures, and 
was quoted to-day at £13. 

Spelter.—The 
ward tendency. 
than of late. 


Ske. to 


strong. 


market for Spelter is firm, with an up- 

The demand is good and somewhat larger 
Spot Spelter was quoted to-day at 5.40c. to 
5.45¢e. The St. Louis market has stiffened, being quoted at 
5.20e. London cables £24, which is an advance of 5 shillings 
over last week. 

Antimony.—Demand is more active and with light sup- 
plies, the market presents a strong appearance with prices 
showing a sharp advance over last week’s quotations. Cook- 
son’s was quoted to-day at 7.50c. to 8c., Hallett’s at 7.25c. 
to 7.50c. and other grades at 7c. to 7.50¢. 

Nickel.—The usual amount of business is passing and 
prices are nominally quoted for large lots at 40c. to 45ec. and 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver.—The market remains the 
week, flasks of 7614 lbs. being quoted at $40. 
changed at £7 15s. 

Tin Plate.—The market is firm, with 
movement, mostly, however, on old contracts. 
is said, are in some cases declining to book business for 
shipment after December 31 at the prices now current. 
New business normally is not very active at this time of 
the year, but it is said to be well up to the average for the 
season at the present time. Prices hold very firm, the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company quoting $3.30 a box, Pitts- 
burgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Coke Plates, making the price 
*3.49, delivered in New York. 


same as last 
London is un- 


a fair current 
The mills, it 


—- +e 

The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, builder of rolling mill machinery of 
all kinds, reports a substantial increase in business and 
has recently entered some good sized contracts for rolling 
mill equipment. 


It is understood that creditors of the Marietta Sheet 
Steel & Tin Plate Company, Marietta, Ohio, have signed 
an agreement to accept 20 per cent. on their claims, and 
it is expected within a short time the different plants 
will be started. A syndicate has been formed, including 
some Pittsburgh parties, to operate them under the name 
of the United States Sheet Steel & Tin Plate Company. 





Dr. Charles E. Lueke of the engineering department 
of Columbia University will read a paper on “ The Regu- 
lation of Gas Engines” at the next meeting of the New 
York Railroad Club, at Carnegie Hall, on Friday evening, 
November 18. 
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Trade Publications 


Injectors.—A small catalogue of injectors has been 
brought out by the Schutte & Korting Company, Philadelphia. 
Pa.. which contains useful information, indicating how to se- 
lect the proper size of injector for the work to be done and 
describing with a sectional view the action of the universal 
double tube injector which is the original Korting injector. 
Tables of dimensions and capacities of injectors of this type 
follow. Space is also given to attachments and fittings for 
use in connection with injectors, and illustrations show two 
methods of attaching the injectors, one on a locomotive and 
the other on a steamship boiler. A boiler tester for filling and 
testing boilers with hot water for pressure up to three times 
the steam pressure and a steam jet siphon pump are also de- 
scribed. A leaflet from the.same company describes a steam 
furnace blower for forced draft. 





Concrete Construction.—A preliminary pamphlet on 
this subject has been issued by the Engineering Company of 
America, 74 Broadway, New York City. It contains a brief 
treatise on this subject, and a number of illustrations showing 
structures in which reinforced concrete was used, and line 
drawings showing by sectional views various ways of reinforc- 
ing. 


Cold Saw Cutting-Off Machines.—Catalogue No. 39 
from the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa., shows 
a number of cold saw cutting-off machines adapted for all kinds 
and sizes of work. The Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 bar cutting 
machines have maximum capacities of 4%, 5%, 8, 9 and 11% 
inch diameters of rounds, respectively. A special machine is 
one designed for cutting off beams. This is made in three sizes 
for I-beams from 15 to 24 inches deep. Four sizes of combina- 
tion machines are shown with both motor and belt drive. These 
will handle. a wide variety of work from bar stock to structural 
shapes of all sorts. A universal cold saw cutting-off machine, 
crank shaft cold saw cutting-off machine for slotting out the 
yoke and various other special machines up to very large sizes 
are also illustrated. The book is replete with illustrations, with 
only enough text to describe their most essential features. 


Mine Cars.—The Watt Mining Car Wheel Company, 
Barnesville, Ohio, is distributing a catalogue of mine cars of 
every description, including dump cars and skip cars. It ig in- 
teresting in that it shows'a number of the old standard cars 
which are still preferred by some companies as well as the more 
recent types which have been developed by the study which 
this concern has given to this special problem. Steel cars, shown 
in several different types, form a class that may be regarded as 
indicative of the most advanced practice. The latter part of 


the book is devoted to parts and attachments, such as wheels, 
bumpers, braces and track. 


Machine Tools.—A bocklet from the Pratt & Whitney 
Company, Hartford, Conn., shows a number of new designs of 
precision machine tools, including many special types of machines 
for the manufacture of guns, typewriters and similar work. These 
include a bench lathe with various attachments for milling, 
threading, &c.; tool makers’ lathes, engine lathes, turret lathes, 
screw machines, shapers and milling machines; gear cutters and 
cutter grinders; die sinking machines, gang driiling machines, 
multiple spindle drills, gun barrel, tube drilling and rifling ma- 
chines: cutting off machines, and a number of small tools such 
as taps, reamers, dies, milling cutters, &c. 


Engineering and Manufacturing.—“ What We Do” is 
the title of a 4 x 9 inch 36-page pamphlet from the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Its purpose, as may 
be inferred, is to afford some idea of the scope of this company’s 
work. This is outlined merely in a general way, mostly by the 
use of illustrations, these being of course simply indicative of 
the classes of work, and are sufficiently varied to impress one 
with the comprehensive field which is covered. The situation 
in a nutshell is that this company builds equipment for every 
operation from taking ore out of the mine to turning it into 
completed product. Notable among the illustrations is a view 
of the steel works and rolling mills of the Tennessee Coal. Iron 
& Railroad Company, at Ensley, Ala. This is the only plant in 
the world making open hearth basic steel rails, and was con- 
structed from the designs and under the supervision of the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company. Many interior views are 
given, taken in various plants showing rolling open hearth fur- 
naces, rolling mills, ingot strippers, charging machines, &c. 
Cranes of all types are another class of which numerous illus- 
trations are shown. An interesting view shows a loader and 
bucket at work in the hold of the steamship “ Augustus B. 
Wolvin,” in which a record loading and unloading was made a 
short time ago. Engine hoists and accessories are still other 
features. 

Engines.—The American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich.. 
has recently issued three new bulletins. No. 162 illustrates 
type F A BC vertical engines and supersedes bulletin No. 120. 
Bulletin No. 163 shows vertical engines types B and C, and 
supersedes No. 150. No. 164 shows horizontal engines type I, 
and supersedes No. 127. Each bulletin is profusely illustrated 
with complete engines and their more important parts, attended 
with descriptions in detail of the construction with lists of parts 
by number and tables of dimensions. 

Water Tube Boilers.—A catalogue descriptive of the 
new water tube boiler recently brought out by the Rust Boilér 
Company, German National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been received. This gives a complete account of the boiler, ad- 
vantages of construction, &c. It also shows an interesting 
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process in its manufacture—namely, the forming of a seml- 
cylindrical tube sheet in an immense hydraulic press which 
cups the sheets where the tubes enter so that they are normal 
with the surface. This boiler was the subject of an illustrated 
description in The Iron Age of July 14, 1904. 


Centrifugal Pumps is the subject of Bulletin No. 9 from 
the De Laval Steam Turbine Company, Trenton, N. J. The 
fore pert gives the results of efficiency tests made by G. EB. 
Denton and Wm. Kent last spring. It was found that the maxi- 
mum elliciencies were realized at practically the designed condi- 
tions of lift and water delivery, the best efficiency of a centrifu- 
gal pump driven by a steam turbine having a capacity of 1700 
gallons per minute against 100 feet head, running at 1500 revo- 
intions per minute was 75.6 per cent., and for one of 1200 gal- 
lons per minute capacity against 45 feet head, running at 2000 
revolutions per minute, was 75 per cent. Appended illustrations in 
the bulletins show a centrifugal pump with the upper part of 
the casing removed, a motor-driven pump, a turbine driven 
blower and a turbine driven generator. 

NOTES. 


George F. Marchant, 39 West Washington street, Chicago, 
is distributing a booklet dealing with new process punches 
which are claimed to accomplish two or more times the work of 
any other punch. The secret lies in the process of hardening 
and tempering the steel which is specially adapted for this kind 
of work. Lists are given of standard punches and dies of the 
sizes which are kept in stock, and also standard punch couplings. 


The John Porteous Mfg. Company, 525 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has issued a booklet describing a portable metal 
melting furnace for melting brass, copper, zinc, aluminum, 
tin, lead, steel, cast iron and malleable iron. This furnace was 
described in T'he Iron Age of September 22. 


+e 
The Iron and Steel Institute at Chicago. 


Curicaco, ILt., November 9, 1904.—(By Telegraph.)— 
Some 60 members of the Iron and Steel Institute, many 
of them accompanied by their wives, reached Chicago 
Tuesday morning from St. Louis in a special train over 
the Illinois Central road. They had spent Friday after- 
noon, Saturday, Sunday and Monday at the World’s Fair, 
living meanwhile in their special train, which was side 
tracked just outside the grounds. 

In Chicago the party was domiciled at the Auditorium 
Annex as guests of the local committee, of which Capt. 
Robert W. Hunt is chairman and E, C. Potter secretary. 
Although Tuesday was election day and many shops and 
industries were closed the visitors found an abundance of 
sights to interest them. At 10.30 a.m. they entered the 
underground freight railway tunnels of the Illinois Tunnel 
Company and were piloted through a maze of under- 
ground streets on swiftly moving electric cars, George 
W. Jackson, chief engineer, acting as host. The Art In- 
stitute and Marshall Field & Co.’s retail dry goods stores 
were next visited, luncheon being served in the café of 
the latter establishment. In the afternoon the party 
split up, the larger number embarking on a steamer on 
the Chicago River and visiting the Fisk street power sta- 
tion of the Commonwealth Electric Company, under the 
guidance of President Samuel Insull, Superintendent L. 
A. Ferguson and Chief Engineer W. L. Abbott. This sta- 
tion was of especial interest because of the use of Curtis 
steam turbines in place of engines. From this station 
this contingent was taken to and through the McCormick 
works of the International Harvester Company, BEB. A. 
S. Clarke, general manager, and Richard Howe acting as 
hosts. Other parties not choosing this route were taken 
through the Union Stockyards and the Griffin Car Wheel 
Works. In the evening the whole party, with the ladies, 
was tendered a theater party at the Studebaker, followed 
by a supper in the Auditorium palm garden. 

Wednesday’s entertainment consisted of a _ tour 
through the works of the Illinois Steel Company at 
South Chicago, where the visitors were tendered a 
luncheon at noon by E. J. Buffington, president ; Theodore 
W. Robinson, vice-president, and C. H. McCullough, sec- 
ond vice-president, the hosts on this occasion. Special 
interest was manifested in the new open hearth plant 
and the new structural steel mills, which are nearing 
completion. 

While the men were visiting the steel works the 
ladies were being taken about town in automobiles, as 
guests of the ladies’ committee, of which Mrs. Robert W. 
Hunt was chairman. The visitors left for the East at 
6 p.m. Wednesday via the Michigan Central. 
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HARDWARE. 


OR years there was no catalogue house question, al- 
F though the catalogue houses were in active oper- 
ation, sending goods far and wide and becoming firmly 
established as distributers of merchandise which formerly 
reached consumers through other channels. During this 
time both manufacturers and jobbers were reaping sub- 
stantial advantage from their new customers, large in 
their purchases, prompt in their payments and easy to 
get along with in all business relations. Meanwhile the 
retail merchants were losing trade and suffering from 
the new intangible and troublesome competition. At 
length came organization among the retail distributers 
and active united effort, until their appeals and neces- 
sities moved the jobbers and manufacturers also to con- 
sider what could be done for the protection of the trade 
and the keeping of the distribution of Hardware in the 
old channels. In this way the catalogue house question 
has come up, and the trade is face to face with it and 
compelled to dispose of it in some way. 

It is a general principle of business life that coinpeti- 
tion which comes in to interfere with existing trade re- 
lations must be met in some way. Every merchant and 
manufacturer, however genial may be his temperament, 
recognizes the necessity cn a business basis of taking care 
of his trade. He watches his competitors vigilantly, and 
any new intruders on what he regards as his especial 
preserves are promptly sized up and treated accordingly. 
They are recognized as among the factors which must be 
taken into account in the conduct of his business. How 
to adjust one’s affairs and methods in view of competition 
is, indeed, almost a fundamental problem in business 
life. The catalogue house, too long ignored, is now 
recognized as a form of competition which must be 
reckoned with. Trade is to be protected. The vested 
Hardware interests in its presence recognize the neces- 
sity of taking care of themselves. How shall they do it? 
This is the catalogue house question. 


Fortunately there are few who would recommend the 
continuance of the former policy of ignoring these new 
but now well established competitors. These houses are 
to be opposed, and a determined effort made to check 
their encroachment and to protect the trade. Whether 
this is to be done by concerted action or by individual 
effort, by the carrying out of broad plans carefully 
elaborated under organized direction, or by increased 
enterprise and energy, each for himself or in association 
with others; by securing a modification of methods in 
the catalogue houses, or a modification of methods in the 
Hardware trade—whether one or more of these means 
and measures, or all of them, shall be relied upon are 
matters still to be decided. There is, however, a great 
gain in the fact that it is recognized that there is a 
catalogue house question and that the trade in some way 
must protect itself against catalogue house competition. 


There are obviously various policies which may be 
pursued in regard to meeting effectively this new but 
potent and aggressive method of distributing Hardware 
and other kinds of merchandise. This is not tue place 
to discuss these matters in detail. They will undoubtedly 
be considered carefully in some of their various rela- 
tions at the Atlantic City conventions, where both manu- 
zacturers and jobbers will find the subject awaiting their 
oest wisdom and most judicious action. The able joint 
committee made up of representatives of jobbers and 
retailers are canvassing the whole subject and may be 
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depended upon to suggest lines of effort which in their 
mature judgment are suited to the exigencies of the 
case. Individual merchants and manufacturers, too, all 
over the country are giving careful thought to the prob- 
lem, as evidenced by the many communications we have 
presented on the subject, expressing an interesting and 
suggestive variety of opinions. Without, however, at- 
tempting here a discussion of the subject in its various 
phases, it may be well to point out some principles which 
should be borne in mind at this juncture: 


I. It is not to be expected that catalogue houses will 
be driven out of business as the result of any movement 
against them. They are in successful operation, supplied 
with abundant capital and under resourceful and efficient 
management, so that any attempt—which fortunately is 
not likely to be made—to compel them to shut up shop 


would be doomed to ignominious failure. 


II. It will not be feasible to prevent these houses from 
getting and selling any goods they desire to handle. If 
certain manufacturers should be disposed not to sell 
them other manufacturers would be found ready to take 
care of them, especially as they have the reputation of 
being in many respects very desirable customers. In 
the case of what may be termed trade-mark goods, the 
products of a single manufacturing concern whose name 
is identified with them, even if such manufacturer should 
prefer that his goods were distributed exclusively 
through the regular trade, and should refuse to sel) the 
catalogue houses, these houses would find a way to ob- 
tain them through indirect or underground channels. It 
would be futile to attempt forcibly to shut off the sup- 
ply of goods. If they want them badly enough they will 
find some way to get them. 


III. It should not be overlooked that the attempt to 
make it difficult for these houses to obtain goods may be 
attended by unfortunate results. It is very well to talk 
flippantly of fighting the catalogue houses, but it must be 
remembered that the fighting will not all be on one side. 
When these houses deem it necessary to act in their own 
defense, it is only in accordance with the impulses of 
human nature and the principles of business that they 
should do so vigorously and with effect. Let it be sup- 
posed that a manufacturer of some well-known trade- 
mark article or line should refuse to sell these houses and 
put them to the trouble and expense of obtaining his 
good in a roundabout way. It would not be surprising if 
retaliation were resorted to and the goods quoted broad- 
cast at cost or below cost, thereby at once injuring both 
the manufacturer and the trade, while at the same time 
making leaders which would probably attract still more 
business. Hardware is with these houses only one among 
many lines, and they could better afford to furnish for a 
time all the Hardware represented in their huge cata- 
logues at cost or below cost, rather than confess them- 
selves beaten in the effort to obtain the goods. In regard 
to common goods, those made by several factories, a dif- 
ferent principle applies. If these goods which constitute 
an important part of their business should be obtained 
with too much difficulty or annoyance, it might drive 
these houses to establish factories or obtain control of 
factories, the entire output of which they could readily 
market. In several lines they are now obtaining goods 
in this way, and there are frequent intimations that they 
are reaching out in other directions, thus becoming pro- 
ducers as well as distributers and securing for them- 
selves the manufacturers’, in addition to the jobbers’ and 
retailers’, profits. Undue pressure upon them may ac- 
celerate this tendency. Those in close touch with the 
undercurrents of trade know how real is this danger. 
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If these houses are attacked they must be expected to 
defend themselves, and the trade, should such a policy 
be adopted, must be prepared to have them strike back, 
and strike back hard. War on the catalogue 
thoughtlessly and perhaps recklessly entered upon might 
have serious and widespread consequences to the injury 
of the trade in every branch. 


houses 


IV. This whole question must be looked upon in a 
broad and businesslike way and settled, if settled at all, 
in accordance with sound and equitable principles and in 
obedience to the laws of trade, which are sure in the long 
run to assert themselves. demands 
should be made upon manufacturers, jobbers, retail mer- 
chants or catalogue houses, even though there might be 
The ap- 


No unreasonable 


temporarily the power to secure compliance. 
pearance or even the spirit of dictation must be avoided. 
The right to direct his own affairs in accordance with his 
be conceded each, remembering that 
in business each one is for himself the judge of the policy 
to be pursued. Anything suggestive of a boycott is of 
course to be deprecated as reprehensible and sure to 
react. There should rather be on the part of the trade 
the cultivation of a broad and liberal spirit, which recog- 
nizes the rights of others while careful to maintain their 
own. Only with this temper prevailing can the expecta- 
tion be entertained that right conclusions will be reached 
on this difficult problem and wise action taken. 


interests must 


V. There will naturally be some diversity of opinion 
in regard to the measures which should be adopted for 
the correction of the troubles under consideration, but 
fortunately there will be general agreement in the con- 
viction that the prime necessity in meeting this competi- 
tion is the adoption of vigorous and aggressive methods 
on the part of the merchants whose trade is threatened. 
Manufacturers and jobbers individually, or through their 
associations, or the efficient joint committee, may be able 
to do or suggest something remedial or helpful; but the 
chief burden of responsibility must, in the nature of 
things, rest upon the iocal merchant. Instead of waiting 
for Hercules to come and help them, they must put their 
own shoulder to the wheel. Conditions may call for the 
discarding of methods that were good enough a genera- 
tion ago, and the adoption of new measures and a new 
alertness, enterprise and system in the conduct of busi- 
ness. While many Hardware merchants are complain- 
ing of the competition under discussion, there are not a 
few who recognize it and meet it in a courageous mat- 
ter of fact way, with the result that they not only hold 
their own in its presence, but achieve a substantial suc- 
cess. If the. necessities of the case induce such efforts 
and infuse such energy and resourcefulness in the trade, 
there will be after all a lasting benefit as the result of 
what they once regarded as a very threatening form of 
competition. Meanwhile in connection with this business- 
like effort on the part of individual merchants, each tak- 
ing care of his own interests, we bespeak the best thought 
and heartiest co-operation of the trade in its organized 
capacity, and of the jobbers and manufacturers individ- 
ually whose policy and course of action have so much to 
do with the welfare of all. The manufacturers certainly, 
both for their own sakes directly and for the good of 
the trade and thereby indirectly for their own good, 
should use every legitimate influence to have their goods, 
if sold at all, sold by the catalogue houses at reasonable 
prices, which will permit their sale with reasonable profit 
by Hardware merchants throughout the country. The 
manner in which this is to be accomplished is one of the 
minor but very important details of the problem before 
the trade, to the solution of which each manufacturer 
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should give his best thought and most careful attention. 

If in some way, through his efforts or those of the asso- 

ciated merchants, the quoting of reasonable prices can 

be secured it will be a great step in advance. 
nbeeeniceilatateistiaisiamaie 


Condition of Trade. 


Business continues of good volume, owing to the gen- 
eral conditions ruling throughout the country, and there 
will probably be some increase in buying for the balance 
of the year. The tone of the market is indicated in some 
advances which have taken place, as in the price of Bolts, 
Nuts, Washers, &c. The stiffening in raw materials is 
having its effect'on the market, and some finished prod- 
ucts are likely to advance, but there is as yet no occasion 
for an indiscriminate marking up of values. The con- 
dition of the market is certainly good, crops abundant 
and prospects encouraging. adverse 
conditions arise a prosperous 12 months is confidently 
expected. The conference between manufacturers and 
representatives of Hardware jobbers and retailers to be 
held in New York this week is regarded as of importance 
to the trade all over the United States, relating as it 
does to the manner in which the competition of catalogue 


houses shall be met by the trade. 


If no unforeseen 


Chicago, 


Attention to public matters and preparation for 
the approaching Hardware conventions at Atlan- 
tic City the large interests concerned in the manu- 
facture of Hardware of every description are resting 
on their oars. Intimations are given out, however, from 
a large variety of sources that advances in prices on 
heavy goods cannot much longer be delayed, owing to 
the increased cost of manufacture due to the higher 
prices of raw materials and in some instances of labor 
also. Wire products of all kinds are slated for an ad- 
vance just as soon as the leading producer decides to 
make such advance, and independents, as a rule, are 
eagerly waiting an era of higher prices in order that 
they may reap a manufacturing profit on their products. 
Some of the independent Wire mills of the West are 
running only partial time, and as a rule producers are 
averse to booking any more business than they have to 
at present prices. Owing to the increase in the cost 
of Sheet Bars and Spelter, Galvanized Sheets also are 
likely to advance. General business in Hardware of every 
description is good, particularly the character of Hard- 
ware that goes to agricultural communities. Builders’ 
Hardware is exceptionally active in the city of Chicago, 
owing to the continuation of the new building boom. 
As with August and September, the October building 
permits broke all records since the period just preceding 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, in spite of the fact 
that the cost of building, particularly labor, is consid- 
ered to be extremely high. Orr & Lockett Hardware 
Company has just secured the contract for the Hard- 
ware on the Chicago Savings Bank Building, the con- 
tract running somewhere between $5000 and $6000. It 
will furnish Russell & Erwin new unit type locks, this 
being the first large Chicago building which will be 
equipped with Hardware of that type. 

> > ——______ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The general impression that an advance 
in Wire and Wire products is probable has resulted in 
liberal orders being placed with manufacturers, who are 
accumulating scarcely any stock, owing to the demands 
made upon them. The trade is ordering ahead as far as 
possible, but the leading interest is restricting orders to 
shipment within 30 days from date of contract. Some 
‘outside mills appear anxious enough for business to 
offer a slight concession from regular prices. The general 
market, however, is very firm in tone. Quotations to 
either jobbers or retailers are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
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burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

UE Oe Pee hg ic cae el a $1.60 
Less than carload lots..... 


. 


New York.—The distribution of small lots from store 
continues in good volume. Jobbers state that this branch 
of their business so far this year exceeds in volume that 
of last year. Specifications on contract orders, for ship- 
ment direct from mill, are satisfactory. 
rule, are carrying light stocks. The market is firm at 
the following New York quotations: Single carloads, 
$1.7914; small lots from store, $1.85 to $1.90. 


Dealers, aS a 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Prices on Nails are un 
changed, but price cutting has been practically eliminated 
and advances are looked for the leading 
producer decides to make them. Carload prices to either 
jobbers or retailers are firm locally at $1.75, base, with 
less than car lots at $1.80 to $2, according to quantity. 
Makers still refuse to sell more than 30 days ahead at 
these prices. 


as soon as 


Pittsburgh.—The trade generally anticipates an ad- 
vance in prices of Wire Nails in the very near future, in 
fact it is looked for any day. For this reason liberal 
orders are being placed, the jobbing trade and consumers 
desiring to cover themselves as far ahead as_ possible. 
However, the leading Wire Nail interests are rigidly ad- 
hering to their policy to accept contracts only for ship- 
ment within 30 days from date. It is not unlikely that 
announcement will be made of an advance in prices of 
Wire Nails in the near future and it is not unlikely that 
it will put the price back to about where it was before 
the last reduction. Mills are shipping out their product 
practically as fast as made and there is some little delay 
in shipments on account of shortage in cars. The tone of 
the market is exceedingly strong and prices are being 
very firmly held. We quote Wire Nails in carloads to 
either jobbers or retailers at $1.60, and in less than car- 
loads $1.65 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days. 


PRODUCTION OF WIRE NAILS. 


The following statistics of the production of Wire 
Nails are made public by James M. Swank, secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel Association : 

The production of wire nails in the United States in 
1908 amounted to 9,631,661 kegs of 100 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,982,246 kegs in 1902, a decrease of 1,350,585 
kegs, or over 12 per cent. ‘The wire nails produced in 
1903 were turned out by 57 works, as compared with 62 
in 1902, 61 in 1901, 56 in 1900 and 59 in 1899. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing table gives the production by States in 1901, 1902 
and 1903, in kegs of 100 pounds: 


States.—Kegs of 100 pounds. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island and Connecticut. 71,553 309,651 230,264 
WO CR AN cers ene uN ees 136,118 132,854 190,524 
PORTER «5.8.00 o cevcnisaeeDos 3,118,508 4,219,604 3,918,272 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 


tucky, Alabama and Ohio... .3,633,894 3,251,918 2,589,310 


Indiana and Illinois........... 2,716,748 2,902,006 2,367,820 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Colorado 
GE) SOG <0 vite ts tnee 127,001 166,213 335,471 
Rie ats aarti enaaiies 9,803,822 10,982,246 9,631,661 


Cut Nails.—The representation of manufacturers at 
the meeting of the Cut Nail Association, which was held 
at St. Louis on October 27, was not very large. In some 
sections there appears to be a strong enough sentiment to 
cause an increase in demand, in anticipation of an ad- 
vance in price. While the association quotations represent 
the market in a general way, prices are sometimes shaded 
about 5 cents, or slightly more, to large buyers. Quo- 
tations are as follows: $1.60 and $1.65 for carload lots 
and less than carload lots, respectively, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
In the East Iron Nails are quoted at the same price as 
Steel Nails, but in territory west of Pittsburgh Iron 
Nails are quoted in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, at 
$1.65, with an advance of 10 cents in less than carload 
lots. 


New York.—The demand is steady and of moderate 
volume. The tone of the local market is firm. Quotations 
are as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.74; less than car- 
loads on dock, $1.79: small lots from store, $1.85. 
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Chicago, by Telegraph.—The increasing cost of Nail 
Plate has a tendency to increase the firmness in the 
prices of Cut Nails, but the official price is unchanged 
at 1.7614 cents, Chicago, with 10 cents extra for Puddled 
[ron Nails. 

Pittsburgh—Demand is increasing on account of the 
feeling that probably an advance in price of Cut Nails 
may be made at an early date. As a matter of interest 
we may note that a leading Hardware jobbing house in 
this city has decided to discontinue handling Steel Cut 
Nails when its present stocks are exhausted and in the 
future will handle only Iron Cut Nails. Demand for 
these is steadily increasing, many large consumers specify- 
ing them in their orders. We quote Steel Cut Nails at 
$1.60 in carloads and $1.65 in less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. For Iron Cut Nails an advance of 5 cents a 
keg over Steel is charged. 

PRODUCTION OF CUT NAILS. 

The following statistics of the production of Cut Nails 
are made public by James M. Swank, secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association: 

Our statistics of the production of iron and steel cut 
nails and cut spikes embrace only standard sizes of nails 
and spikes cut from plates. They do not embrace rail- 
road and other spikes forged from bar iron, wire nails 
of any size, machine made horseshoe nails, cut tacks, or 
hob, clout, basket, shoe, or other small sizes of nails. 

The production of cut nails and spikes cut from plates 
in 1903 was 1,435,893 kegs of 100 pounds each, against 
1,633,762 kegs in 1902, a decrease of 197,869 kegs. In 
i886 the maximum production of 8,160,973 kegs was 
reached. 

The following table shows the production of iron and 
steel cut nails and wire nails from 1901 to 1903, in kegs 
of 100 pounds. 


Kegs. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Ctr MOI. ce ‘ 1,542,240 1,633,762 1,435,893 
WOM ONIN ei 9. did 4a tN deri 9,803,822 10,982,246 9,631,661 
BUG si eidevaenne wie 11,346,062 12,616,008 11,067,554 


Barb Wire.—The demand at this time is unusual 
for so late in the season, but is the result of continued 
mild weather, which is taken advantage of in building 
Fence, and the anticipation that an advance in prices 
may occur. The market is firm. The leading producer 
still restricts contracts to shipment within 30 days. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, Carload lots... .....cccccccccccces $1.75 $2.05 
RROERIIOTR, COPIOGE WD 6 cc cecacevccsscecs 1.80 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... . 1.90 2.20 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business continues to be re- 
ceived in good volume, the prolonged mild weather hav- 
ing permitted the extension of Fence work beyond the 
ordinary time. Prices are unchanged and are firmly held, 
except in territories where the leading producer is oppos- 
ing strong local competition. We quote: Jobbers, car 
lots, Painted Wire, $1.90; Galvanized, $2.20; retailers, 
car lots, Painted, $1.95; Galvanized, $2.25; less than car 
lots, Painted, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; Staples, $1.85; 
Galvanized Staples, $2.15. The jobbers’ prices are named 
to large retailers by certain independent mills. 

Pittsburgh—rThe continued mild weather, together 
with the fact that an early advance in prices of Barb 
Wire is anticipated, has caused an unusually heavy de- 
mand for this season of the year. The mills are shipping 
out their product about as fast as made and continue to 
refuse to book orders except for shipment within 30 days 
from date. The tone of the market is very firm. Prices 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galy. 
pT ey ee $1.75 $2.05 
SEE, CO TONE DUE 66d nce cucceede veces 1.80 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 1.90 2.20 


Smooth Fence Wire.—A heavy demand continues in 
the desire of buyers to cover themselves before the antici- 
pated advance occurs. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 
Jobbers, 
Pee, DUIS 5 as ek Nae eaeeaws a eemreweied sen 


PO ois or ce 5 a aie o Gard wa ene wid Wa oa 
1.50 





es 
ane 


eens ee 


ASS SELES 


~~ 
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The above prices are for base numbers 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
unsual advances, as follows: 
6tod 10 1112412413 14 15 16 

Annealed..... Base. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 3 .55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 .35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Active demand is stimulated 
by a speculative demand based on expectation of higher 
prices. Prices on base sizes of Wire are unchanged at 
$1.60, Chicago, for Annealed, and $1.90 for Galvanized, 
in car lots to jobbers. The same prices are named to re- 
tailers in car lots by a number of makers. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand continues heavy, buyers placing 
very liberal orders in anticipation of an advance in prices. 
It is generally anticipated that an advance of $4 a ton will 
be made on all Wire products within a week or 10 days. 
We quote as follows, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


I NIN so 5 «ik 5'4 mshi bth chew wai ate RARE $1.45 
SI «0/5 bub bares 0 0b 6 bib alata BEC 1.50 
Ty NUON 6:35:0%k% oa daadrlchk dc bVeNereeee 1.60 


Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c.—This is a line 
in which, as the trade are aware, there has been for a 
number of months a good deal of demoralization, prices 
reaching a low and unprofitable level. There is, how- 
ever, a perceptible change for the better and the market 
is already reflecting improved conditions, both in the 
character of the demand and in prices. It is evident that 
stocks generally are low, both among the Hardware 
trade and the large consumers who deal directly with the 
manufacturers, and a good many urgent orders are being 
received for their replenishing. Some of the extreme 
prices developed have been withdrawn and the market is 
perceptibly stronger and somewhat higher. It has not, 
however, been necessary for all the manufacturers to 
announce advances, as some of them have been refusing 
to meet current quotations and were keeping aloof from 
the market rather than sell goods at unremunerative 
prices. The reaction which has taken place from the 
lowest prices developed is encouraging the placing of 
orders. The consumptive demand has recently increased 
in a marked degree. A large tonnage of Bolts goes into 
the hands of the Agricultural Implement manufacturers, 
and in this line there is more activity than for several 
years, particularly, perhaps, among the Plow makers and 
manufacturers of Implements for the Southern trade. 
The railroads, too, have been placing some orders, the 
character of which shows that their stocks have been 
permitted to become depleted. Practically all the manu- 
facturers express themselves as very confident in view 
of the outlook of business, not only for the new year, but 
also for the remainder of 1904. In view of existing con- 
ditions and the favorable outlook there is no disposition 
on their part to load up their order books with contracts 
at present prices for execution after December 31. The 
uncertainty as to the terms on which they can obtain the 
raw material naturally makes them conservative in con- 
tracting for the sale of the finished product. On the 
whole, the situation is very satisfactory, and manufactur- 
ers are anticipating a good business, which will make up, 
it is hoped, for the unsatisfactory trade and low prices 
which developed during the earlier part of the year. 

Iron Pumps.—At the quarterly meeting of the Iron 
Pump Manufacturers’ Association held in Chicago last 
week it was decided to make a slight advance in price, in 
view of the sharp increase in cost of pig iron and other 
raw materials which enter into the manufacture of 
Pumps. 

Poultry Netting.—Manufacturers of Poultry Netting 
refer to the impression which prevails among the trade 
that prices should be lower than a year ago because of 
a reduction in Wire and Wire products as without founda- 
tion. They point out that while there has been consid- 
erable reduction in the price of coarse Wire, there has 
not been a corresponding reduction in the price of the 
Wire which enters into Poultry Netting. An element of 
uncertainty is introduced into the matter in view of the 
fact that manufacturers of Wire are reluctant to contract 
for shipment later than January 1. There are some 
indications, too, that spelter, which forms a considerable 
item in the production of galvanized Netting. may ad- 
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vance in price, complaint being made at the present time 
of difficulty in obtaining it in such quantities as are de- 
sired. These facts and the uncertainties of the market 
are referred to as justifying the slight advance at which 
Netting is quoted. 


Rope.—Demand is showing a slight falling off inci- 
dent to the season, and this condition will probably be- 
come more prominent with the closing of inland navi- 
gation. Raw material is quite firm, and this is imparting 
some strength to the finished product market. With dim- 
inishing trade, however, the line of demarkation between 
prices on large and small lots is not apt to be so strictly 
adhered to as when manufacturers had more orders on 
their books. Quotations as as follows for 7-16 inch diam- 
eter and larger: Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents; mixed 
grades, 914 to 10% cents, according to quality ; Pure Sisal, 
84 cents, and Mixed Sisal, 7 to 744 cents per pound. 

Shovels, Spades, &c.—Announcement is made by the 
Ames Shovel & Tool Company, Boston, Mass., owning the 
Oliver Ames & Sons Corporation, T. Rowland’s Sons, 
Wright Shovel Company, George Griffiths Company, H. 
M. Myers Company, St. Louis Shovel Company and El- 
wood Steel Company, that all discounts on the goods made 
by these constituent companies have been withdrawn. 
Instead of the general list and discount heretofore used 
each plant or company will have its own list, thus secur- 
ing less uniformity in the manner in which quotations are 
made. 


Window Glass.—At an adjourned meeting of the 
leading independent Window Glass manufacturers and 
jobbers, held November 3, at Pittsburgh, the Manufac- 
turers’ and Jobbers’ Window Glass Association was per- 
fected, and officers and Executive Committee were 
elected. According to reports manufacturers representing 
896 pots had, up to Thursday evening, paid the initial 
assessment entitling them to membership, and others 
operating about 300 pots had signified their intention to 
join. Jobbers who heretofore have marketed about 75 
per cent. of the Window Glass production of the country, 
it is said, are already enrolled. The following are re- 
ported to be the methods used by the association to reduce 
the cost to the manufacturer of marketing his product 
and to establish a more uniform price of the same to the 
jobbers, and generally to promote the interests of both 
manufacturers and jobbers. The minimum prices and 
terms for the sale of Glass between members of the 
association will be established from time to time by the 
Executive Committee, and must be inflexibly adhered 
to by the members of the association in each and every 
sale and purchase, and no manufacturing member will 
be permitted to give or allow any extra discount, rebate, 
or gratuity, to any jobbing member, or to offer any in- 
ducement in money or in connection with the sale of 
any other goods, or to use any irregular means to obtain 
or effect sales. No manufacturing member will be allowed 
to sell or otherwise dispose of any Glass to any individ- 
ual, firm, corporation, or other person not a member of 
the association ; and no jobbing member shall purchase or 
acquire any Glass from any person except of the manu- 
facturing members of the association. The American 
Window Glass Company and some of the smaller hand 
operated factories are not included in the membership 
of the new association. According to reports in the 
daily press, of which there is no official confirmation, the 
executive meeting of the association have named the 
following as the minimum discounts from the manuv- 
facturers’ list: For the first three brackets, 90 and 20 
and 2% per cent.; for all sizes above, 90 and 10 and 2% 
per cent. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—There is considerable business 
being done in five and ten barrel lots, but a noticeable 
absence in placing of new contract orders. Buyers who 
placed contract orders some time since are drawing on 
them liberally. Until these outstanding contracts are closed 
out no large business is expected. The receipt of new 
Flax Seed at Northwestern points is gradually increasing 
from week to week, but the Seed market is having no 
effect upon the price of Oil. Crushers claim that there is 
no profit in making Oil to sell at present prices. Quota- 
tions are as follows: State and Western Raw in carload 








pees 
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lots, 38 cents; in five-barrel lots, 39 cents. City Raw, in 
lots of five barrels or more, 41 cents; in less than five 
barrels, 42 cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The Southern market has shown 
a weakening tendency, and speculative interests, it is 
understood, have been trying to hold it against decline. 
This they have not been entirely successful in doing. In 
the market at this point there has been an absence of 
large buying, while small buyers have generally been 
holding off until after election. The market shows weak- 
hess and quotations could probably be shaded 14 cent per 
gallon. Quotations in New York, according to quantity, 
are as follows: Oil barrels, 54 to 54% cents; machine 
made barrels, 54% to 55 cents per gallon. 


—_—_ om > 


DEATH OF ROBERT H. SWAYZE. 


OBERT H. SWAYZE, who for about 20 years was 
R in charge of the New York branch of the Plume & 
Atwood Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., died at his 
home in Bound Brook, N. J., Saturday evening, Novem- 
ber 5, while seated in a chair reading a newspaper. Mr. 
Swayze had been in failing health for some time, having 





ROBERT HI. 


SWAYZB. 


suffered from a type of paralysis since late in December, 
1902. 

He was born in Milltown, near Chester, N. J., October 
16, 1840; was educated in a country schoolhouse and at- 
tended an academy in Chester for one year. In the late 
50’s he was employed as a clerk in his father’s office, who 
was County Clerk of Morris County, N. J. After serving 
four years in that capacity he became bookkeeper for an 
uncle who was a physician. In July, 1865, Mr. Swayze, 
through the instrumentality of William H. Seward, 
whose father was a cousin of Lincoln’s Secretary of State, 
entered an insurance office as bookkeeper at 139 Broad- 
way, New York. Remaining there for three years and 
having learned the intricacies of the business, he 
branched out for himself in fire and marine insurance as 
a partner in the newly formed firm of Onderdonk & 
Swayze, 32 Whitehall street, New York. Ten years were 
spent in this business, during which period, in 1872, he 
became a member of the New York Produce Exchange, of 
which body he was a member until his death, although 
never having taken any active part on the floor of the 
Exchange. 

In 1882 Mr. Swayze retired from the insurance busi- 
ness and passed the following two years at home on his 
Bound Brook farm. In 1884 he became identified with 
the Plume & Atwood Mfg. Company, of which his father- 
in-law, the late Burr Tucker, was president. Mr. Tucker, 
in common with other duties, supervised the New York 
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business of the company, and being then of advanced age, 
installed Mr. Swayze as his general assistant. About the 
time of the death of Mr. Tucker, August 13, 1890, Mr. 
Swayze became secretary of the Plume & Atwood Mfg. 
Company, holding also the office of manager until De 
cember, 1902, since when he has given only a generat 
supervision to the business, C. H. Tucker, son of Burr 
Tucker, Mr. Swayze’s brother-in-law, becoming active 
manager of the New York branch and vice-president of 
the company. 

Mr. Swayze was one of the original governors of the 
Hardware Club and its first vice-president. He was 
urged to accept the club presidency on the decease of 
William H. Williams, the club’s first president, but de- 
clined the honor. 

Mr. Swayze had for a number of years been a mem- 
ber of the Crockery Board of Brade, a director of the 
First National Bank of Bound Brook, a director of the 
National Shoe and Leather Bank, New York, and a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce in this city. He was a 
member and original founders of the First 
Congregational Church of Bound Brook. 

Mr. Swayze was a fine type of the Christian merchant 
and a gentleman of the honor and integrity 
genial, companionable, and one whose death will be sin- 


one of the 


strictest 


cerely mourned by many business and social friends. He 
is survived by a widow and one daughter. 


se —__—_ 


BERGER MFG. COMPANY’S WORLD'S FAIR 
EXHIBIT. 


HE booth occupied by the Berger Mfg. Company, 
Canton, Ohio, at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 


tion at St. Louis is built entirely of sheet metal, dis- 
playing to good advantage is Classic metal ceilings 


; 
: 
; 





and side walls. It is of the Ionic style of architecture, 
with pillars, capitals. &c. The exhibit consists principally 
of metal furniture, index cases, vertical files, &c., 
produced by the company. Gold medals have been 
awarded the company for its display of steel furniture 
and Classic metal ceilings. 

———_ > oe_____—__- 

BurLey & Co., wholesale dealers in Queensware, Chi- 
cago, will erect a 5-story warehouse, 100 x 115 feet, at 
Nineteenth street and the C., B. & Q. tracks. The build- 
ing will be of standard mill construction. C. A. Eckstorm 
is the architect. 
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The Atlantic City Conventions. 


HE annual conventions of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Hard- 
ware Association at Atlantic City on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of next week promise to be of an un- 
usually interesting character in view of the timeliness 
and importance of the subjects which will come up for 
discussion. Indications point to a very large and repre- 
sentative attendance of manufacturers and merchants 
from all parts of the country, and the number of visitors 
will probably exceed S00. 
The Banquet. 

The following toast list bas been arranged for the 
banquet to be given on the evening of the 18th: 
Association,” 

SAMUEL A. BIGELOW, 
and Its Commercial Interests,” 
GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN of Connecticut. 
“Our Silent Partners,” 
F. S. KRETSINGER, Vice-President American Hardware Mant: 
facturers’ Association. 
‘Where Are We Drifting?” 
Wma. W. Suppiee of Philadelphia 
Ioem Written Specially for the Occasion, 
Hon. W. R. WALKLEY of New York City 
“Our Nation’s Progress,” A. C. RuLorson of San Francisco. 


“The Warrior and the Business Man,” 
Cou. J. RALPH NuTTING of Davenport, 


A large number of persons have already secured seats 
for this occasion, and it is the request of the committee in 
charge that those who have not and desire to be present 
at the banquet will do so at once. The subscription price 
is $5 per cover. 


* National Hardware 
President. 
“Our Country 


Iowa. 


Official Key. 

The official key of delegates will be published as 
usual. Each delegate and visitor will, as heretofore, re- 
ceive a numbered button, providing the name is received 
on or before Saturday, 12th inst. Members of the Ameri- 
ean Hardware Manufacturers’ Association intending to 
be present, who have not previously communicated with 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 572 Bourse, and all 
others who desire to have their names appear in the 
key, should notify T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardware Association, 505 Commerce 
street, Philadelphia, at once. 


Fare and a Third. 


Those who desire to avail themselves of the privilege 
of returning from the convention at one-third the fare 
paid in going should without fail secure a certificate 
(not a receipt) at the time they purchase their tickets. 
These certificates should be placed in the hands of the 
railroad secretary on arrival at Atlantic City. 

Manufacturers’ Programme. 

The programme of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association has just been issued. Wednesday 
morning will be spent by the members in attendance at 
the opening session of the jobbers’ association at the 
Rudolf. The manufacturers will hold their opening ses- 
sion in the afternoon at the St. Charles. It will be of 
an executive character, and open to members exclusively. 
Another executive session will be held on Thursday fore- 
noon, the special feature of which will be an address by 
David M. Parry of Indianapolis, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, on “The Labor 
Problem—One of Education.” The members of the Job- 
bers’ Association are invited to attend the session on 
Thursday afternoon, which will be entirely devoted to 
a discussion of the subject of jobbers’ special brands. 
Two prominent members of the National Hardware As- 
sociation have been selected by the president of that or- 
ganization to present this important subject from the 
standpoint of the jobber. There will be another ex- 
ecutive session on Friday morning, when officers will be 
elected for the ensuing year, and in the afternoon the 
work of the association will be brought to a close with a 
meeting of the Executive Committee, 

Chicago Hardware Special Train. 

The special train which will carry Chicago and West- 
ern delegates and guests to the Atlantic City conventions 
will leave the Lake Shore station, La Salle and Van 
Buren streets, Chicago, at 1 p.m. Monday, November 14. 
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Nearly 100 reservations have already been made. A 
banquet will be served en route at from 5 to 7 p.m., Mon- 
day. The train will stop at Toledo at 6 p.m., Cleveland at 
8 p.m. and Buffalo about midnight. It will run about 30 
minutes after the Twentieth Century Limited. The train 
will arrive at Philadelphia about 12.30 Tuesday, where 
the guests will embark in automobiles and be driven to 
the show parts of the city. At about 3.30 p.m. they will 
re-embark for Atlantic City, arriving there in ample 
time for dinner. W. H. Bennett, chairman of the com- 
mittee, is enthusiastic over the number and character of 
the guests who will travel on this train and prophesies 
a delightful trip. Persons intending to travel from 
Chicago on this train who have not secured reservations 
should immediately communicate with H. H. Roberts, 
secretary, 1205 Fisher Building, Chicago, who will accept 
reservations up to noon Monday, or until the full capacity 
of the train is reached. 

———— »~-e—___ 


THANKSGIVING ADVERTISING. 


2 illustrate herewith in reduced size two specimens 
of Cutlery advertising done by J. B. Shannon & 


Sons, Philadelphia, during the Thanksgiving season of 
1903. They may be suggestive and helpful to merchants 


in connection with the Thanksgiving campaign of 1904. 
The advertising of this enterprising firm is in the hands 
of a member of the firm. They use the daily papers, and 


The man who carves | 
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say they get the best results from those published in the 
afternoon and evening. Their advertisements are always 
illustrated with a picture of more or less original char- 
acter, but having intimate relationship with the subject 
of their talk. Prices are invariably quoted, and while 
results do not always come as promptly as desired, yet 
the firm is fully satisfied that it pays to advertise a 
Hardware store through the newspapers. 
—_——__—_—_.---————— 
On account of the resignation of E. H. Cowles as mani- 
ager of the factory, to take place January 1, the Ameri- 
‘an Shear & Knife Company, Hotchkissville, Conn., has 
women as his successor in factory management John 
Edwin Holmes. Mr. Holmes is a man of wide experience 
in the Cutlery business and is highly regarded for his 
integrity and executive ability. His many friends will 
undoubtedly be glad to hear of his new appointment. At 
a meeting of the directors of the company held November 
1 Herbert J. Mason was elected secretary of the com- 
pany, to take the place of Mr. Cowles, retired, and Otis 
S. Cowles was chosen as a new director. 


THe Avery STAMPING CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of “ Never-Break ” Steel Hollow Ware, Shovels, 
Spades, Scoops, &c., announces that its patent for mak- 
ing Sled Skates has been sold to the Union Hardware 
Company, Torrington, Conn., to which all inquiries for 
prices and particulars should hereafter be addressed. 
The New York office of the Union Hardware Company 
is with Tower & Lyon Company, 95 Chambers street. 
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THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


From a number of letters received on this subject we make the 


Th ey 


following extracts. 
& 


represent, it will be seen, a wide diversity of sentiment and touch upon many topics connected 


more or less closely with the catalogue house problem: 


SOME SUGGESTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 

ON THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION 

FROM MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

JOBBERS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BIRTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATALOGUE HOUSE. 


To the Editor: Some years ago, in the good old Green- 
back days, farmers, mechanics, merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors all were discussing the great question of what the 
Greenback “dollar” was worth, why and how it was 


made, and its purchasing power. Stalwart men, tillers 
of the soil, men who produce from 
Greenback mother earth the necessaries of life, as- 


sembled in the country schoolhouses, the 
neighbors’ barns and in the country stores 
discussing this all important subject. The great Civil 
War was just ended, and people of all classes and condi- 
tions were deeply interested in the economic conditions of 
the country. At one of these meetings a stalwart farmer, 
whose opinion upon matters pertaining to the general 
welfare of his clan made him a leader in that 
munity, said: ‘“ Gentlemen, I want to tell you that the 
price of everything we sell and the price of every article 
we buy is fixed for us by the merchant or middleman, 
who, with his capital, controls you and me and everything 
we produce or consume. Now, gentlemen, I for one shall 
not submit to this unfair dealing. I will sell direct 

I will buy direct.” 

That this idea struck home to the best minds of the 
general farming community at that time was evidenced 
by the formation of manifold organizations all over the 
Western country named and known as 


** Dollars ’”’ 


colmM- 


Granger Granges. That these organizations 
Organizations became very strong and did exert 


a great influence at that time in mat- 
ters political and commercial is well known. In politics 
this influence was perhaps of small moment and short 
duration, but in matters commercial the result of the 
formation of these societies of Grangers is the catalogue 
house of to-day. 

That there never has been or ever will be any evolu- 
tion of trade that can eliminate the necessity or prac- 
ticability of the middleman as was at first conceived by 
the Grangers is shown by the present working of the 
“atalogue house. Among the first things discovered by 
the Grangers was that they must 
have an agent to buy as well as 
as agent to sell. For the agent’s 
services they must pay a salary 
or commission. The Chicago representative of this 
Grange organization is to-day well known and there is 
no doubt he is well satisfied with the results of his labors 
in this direction. 

Let us imagine what the first order from this body 
of Grangers to their Chicago agent might have been, say, 
25 farmers’ wants, in Hardware: One Hand Saw, four 
Hammers, one Buck Saw, one Plane, one Hatchet, one 
Coffee Mill, one Level, one Auger, one Axe, two pairs 
Trace Chains, two Shovels, two Hay Forks, &c., making 
up probably 25 to 40 different articles, of which hardly 
any two were alike. 

None of these articles was ordered by brand or trade- 
mark, and the names of few if any of the manufacturers 
were known to the Grange consumers. This order was 
sent to the Chicago agent, and 
he, also not being familiar with 


Necessity for the 
Middleman 


The Jobber’s Hand 


in the Scheme the various articles called for 
or knowing the names of the 


manufacturers, went at once to the jobber, not only to 
obtain goods at wholesale prices, but to inform himself 


regarding the best and most popular brands of the makers 


of the goods. The jobber seeing here an opportunity to 


do a large and profitable business with these Grange 
societies, as they would multiply and 
The Jobber’s largely increase in purchasing power, 


consented to furnish this small lot of 
goods at wholesale prices, and in addition 
furnished this agent with descriptive circulars, lists and 
electrotypes illustrating different manufacturers’ brands, 
and otherwise assisted him in compiling a catalogue that 
the agent might send broadcast to interest other similar 
organizations, for the purely selfish reason—his (the 
jobber’s) own gain. 
How much or how little Mr. Jobber then considered 
his country customer is a question which the retailers 


Own Gain 


now living who were in business at that time can per- 
haps best answer. 

Little then did Mr. Retailer think of the magnitude to 
which this business would grow. Neither, perhaps, did he 
realize how much it might affect him in the future. 

Perhaps, also, Mr. Jobber was not thinking about the 
welfare of Lis country customer, or stopping to consider 
to what extent the fostering care he was then showing 
toward his new customer, the Granger agent, might rise 
up to plague him, Perhaps Mr. 
Jobber was selfish and did not 
then love the country retailer 
enough to try to kill this Grange 
competition, which at that time he could most effectively 
have done by simply refusing to sell Mr. Granger this 


What the Jobber 
Might Have Done 


small lot of goods. 

The infant Grange agent of those early days, nursed 
and fed by the jobber, has become the giant catalogue 
house of to-day, and not only does not ask advice, but ac- 
tually defies its foster mother. 

Shall the jobber be allowed to cast the onus of his 
own handiwork upon the manufacturer, who had no part 
whatever in the creation of this competition for the re- 
tail dealer? Let Mr. Jobber take an exhaustive retro- 
spective review of this evo- 
lution and then ask himself 
this question: Is it fair at 
this stage of the game to at- 
tempt by inference or otherwise to cause the retailer to 
feel that the elimination of this competition depends upon 
the refusal of the manufacturer to sell the catalogue 
house, or is it fair to cause the retailer to look with dis- 
favor upon the manufacturer who may see fit to con- 
tinue the distribution of his goods through this now legiti- 
mate channel? All competition is legitimate when fair 
prices are made and upright business methods are em- 


Putting the Blame 
on the [flanufacturer 


ployed. 

If Mr. Jobber objects to the statement that the cata- 
logue house now is a legitimate method for the manu- 
facturer to employ in the introduction and distribution 
of his various wares, then let him answer this question: 
Is is not as fair and legitimate to- 
day for the manufacturer to sell his 
goods in large quantities to the cata- 
logue house as it was for him (the 
jobber) to sell these same goods at wholesale prices in 
retail quantities 25 and 40 years ago to this Grange or- 


A Lesson in 
Consistency 


ganization? 

Let the jobber be fair and consistent. 

The interests of the manufacturer and all others are 
mutual, so that in a spirit of fairness and justice let us 
in a sound and common sense manner 
try to control to the best of our ability 
this octopus which the jobber refused 
to strangle in its infancy. 

In writing as I have upon the catalogue house ques- 
tion my only incentive is that I may be instrumental in 


Fairness and 
Justice 
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causing some of the manufacturers as well as jobbers to 
stop and consider what the prob- 
able result of this extreme action 
on the part of the jobber may be. 
If the present methods of the job- 
bers are continued I predict that a much greater injury 
to the retailer will surely come, and all interested will be 
doomed to ignominious defeat. A. E. Bronson. 
CLEVELAND, November 5, 1904. 


Danger of Damage 
and Defeat 


Jobbers’ Willingness to Assist Retailers. 


From an Alabama House: We heartily agree with 
“Ed. Ford” in the way he presents the catalogue house 
question in The Iron Age of October 27. However, he 
is somewhat too hard on the jobbers as a whole. Our 
experience with them is that they are willing to assist 
the retailer in any reasonable manner to meet catalogue 
house competition. Just a few days ago a salesman for 
one of the largest jobbing houses of the country informed 
us that he had instructions to sell any 
of his customers any article at a 10 
per cent. better price than quoted by 
catalogue houses. We have sent mail 
orders to other jobbers naming prices quoted by cata- 
logue houses and they have always made us a price at 
least low enough to permit us to come out even, and in 
many instances to make a small profit. 

Let the retailer do his part well and we can .rest as- 
sured that the jobber and manufacturer will not be 
found wanting. 


10 Per Cent. 
Better 


, 
Jobbers Worse than Catalogue Houses. 


From a New Hampshire House: The writer of the 
letter in The Iron Age of November 3, headed “ Jobbers 
Charged with Insincerity,” is, in our opinion, perfectly 
right in what he says. The jobbers are worse than the 
catalogue houses, especially the smaller ones. They go 
everywhere to every one, quoting prices, trying to 
sell, &c. 


A Perplexing Situation. 


From a Vermont Merchant: Many of your correspond- 
ents lay the blame for catalogue house competition on 
the retailer, some on the jobber and a few on the manu- 
facturer, while they all jump on the catalogue houses. A 
few years ago in Illinois they tried to close them up 
through legislative enactment. They have come to stay 
and have a right to, as they do a legitimate business. 
Their success is due to prices pri- 
marily, and their varied assort- 
ment, secondly. Advertising is abso- 
lutely necessary in any business too 
far away for iae customer to see the goods and the mer- 
chant face to face or in the larger places. In country 
places, where everybody knows everybody, it takes pretty 
skillful advertising to show results for the money ex- 
pended. Do you advertise staples—they all carry them. 
Do you advertise prices—well, most of us have tried it. 
Do you advertise novelties—by the time you figure up 
the money and time spent in pushing them and the 
stickers that are left on your hands you will feel like 
sticking to staples. 


Catalogue Houses 
Legitimate 


But to catalogue houses advertising by means of 
print is absolutely necessary, and to clinch it they print the 
price, and to make that effective it has to be low. Their 
customers are the whole country; they buy in large quan- 
tities—larger than many jobbers. And yet many of your 
correspondents think the average retailer is slow and 
gets stuck on prices all along the line; if he would only 
get a hustle on he could buy as cheaply as the average 
catalogue house. I believe differently and see no reason 
why a small retailer should buy as close as even the 
large retailer. 


My best advertising is right prices and an assortment 
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that is worth a day’s journey to see. In order to make 
a profit I have to buy many things in very 
small quantities; consequently I have to 
patronize the largest jobbing houses. I buy 
many things in one-sixth, one-quarter, one- 
half dozen lots. If I bought in quantity I could not stand 
it; so I have to pay more. 

If any one says the average size retail store can sell 
as cheaply as the catalogue house I will undertake to 
show him he is mistaken. We are constantly confronted 
with the statement by customers that they can do better 
in Chicago, and I have investigated the matter enough 
times to know that they can in many cases—enough so 
that it makes it embarrassing to hold your customer and 
sell the goods at a profit. 

Looked at in this way we are certainly paying too 
much for our goods. Can the jobber 
sell them for less? It is up to him. 


Making a 
Profit 


Pay Too Much 


for Goods Seven traveling salesmen call on us 
monthly selling general Shelf Hard- 
ware. I would rather they did not come, and if I could 


get the difference they could not go too soon. 
jobber is here to stay for many of us. 

We cannot buy the quantity and the manufacturer has 
no use for us, Of course I do not refer to Nails, Shovels, 
Hinges, &c., which we buy direct, but on which the jobber 
is protected, unless one buys enough to swamp the aver- 
age store. ' 

I am not complaining about catalogue houses; I pat- 
ronize them myself and feel that they do a legitimate 


But the 


business. But when they can sell a Saw 
Something at retail for less than the manufacturer 
Wrong will sell to me there is something wrong, 


and the finger points to the jobber and 
back of him to the manufacturer. 





Dealers’ Associations Confer with 
Manufacturers. 


WO important conferences of national interest to the 
Implement trade were held in Chicago, November 
2 and 3. The first of these was with the International 
Harvester Company and the second with the National 
Association of Iron Pump Manufacturers. A committee 
consisting of the following officers of leading Implement 
associations made its headquarters at the Auditorium, 
where it outlined a plan of action which was put into 
effect in its conferences with the two interests named: 
F. K. Allen, Craig, Mo., and H. J. Hodge, Abilene, Kan., 
National Federation of Retail Implement and Vehicle 
Dealers’ Association; T. G. Wiles, Cherokee, Kan.. and 
Cc. G. Cochran, Plainville, Kan., Western Retail Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Dealers’ Association; E. P. Armknecht, 
Donnellson, Iowa, Iowa Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ 
Association; B. H. Freeland, Onawa, Iowa, and E. L. 
Culver, South Omaha, Neb., Nebraska & Western Iowa 
Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Association; John R. 
Clisby, Arcola, Ill., and M. P. Morris, .Decatur, Ill., Illi- 
nois Retail Implement Dealers’ Association ; H. C. Taylor, 
Lyons, Kan., Southwestern Kansas & Oklahoma Imple- 
ment and Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


Objections to the Contract. 


The conference with the International Harvester Com- 
pany was for the purpose of securing modifications in 
the 1905 sales contract of that company which should 
overcome clauses in the contract which are meeting with 
objection on the part of the implement trade. The chief 
objections to the contract are: 

Exclusive clause, by which a dealer who wishes to 
handle binders or mowers made by the International 
Harvester Company is obligated to handle all other lines 
of implements, such as hay rakes, grain drills, harrows, 
cultivators, corn harvesters, hay loaders, wind stackers, 
&c., or at least not to handle any implements of other 
makes that will compete with any implements made by 
the International Harvester Company. This clause has 


met with objections from all over the country and the 
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committee asked the Harvester Company to modify it 
so that it covers binders and mowers only. 

The company was also asked by the association to 
limit its agencies to recognized implement channels; 
whether the implement dealers were members of the 
association or not was immaterial, but that goods of the 
International manufacture be not placed in the hands 
of blacksmiths and irregular distributors. 

The committee also asked that the present contract 
be modified in its provisions which make it possible for 
the Harvester Company to return and charge back to the 
agent at settlement time all farmers’ notes not deemed 
good by the company. They asked that arrangement 
be made by which farmers’ paper about which there is 
any doubt be passed upon by the Harvester Company 
through the cashier of the local bank, or some other re- 
sponsible source, and accepted or rejected before the 
machine is delivered by the agent. 

The Harvester Company was also solicited to extend 
its warranty so that it covers defective parts made of 
wood and other materials, as well as the metal parts now 
guaranteed. Other points involving the relation of the 
dealer or agent to the company were discussed in detail. 

The conference lasted over two days, during which 
time the members of the committee fearlessly and elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of the dealers whom they rep- 
resented. Their appeals were met with frank state- 
ments of conditions as seen from the standpoint of the 
Harvester Company, by A. E. Mayer, general sales man- 
ager; H. C. Haskins, domestic sales manager: Mr. Legg 
and other officers of the company. The demands of the 
Implement Dealers’ committee were taken under con- 
sideration and a reply was given to the committee Thurs- 
day, November 3, but just what points the Harvester 
Company conceded will not be made public until the 
members of the committee report to the associations 
which they represent. 


IRON PUMP MAKERS’ QUARTERLY MEEBTING. 


It so happened that the quarterly meeting of the Iron 
Pump Manufacturers of America was in session during 
this same period and the same committee appeared before 
that body and asked that makers of Pumps restrict their 
sales to recognized Pump and Implement dealers, whether 
members of the various dealers’ associations or not. The 
committee represented to the Pump makers that at the 
present time the Pump business is badly demoralized 
from the fact that irresponsible well diggers, carpenters 
and wind mill erectors are making it a practice to give to 
the consumer the legitimate commissions on Pumps; or, 
in other words, to sell Pumps without profit in order to 
secure contracts for well digging, wind mill erection, &c., 
and that the sale of Pumps through other irregular chan- 
nels is having a similar demoralizing effect. The Pump 
makers received the representations of the committee 
cordially. and promised to take them under advisement. 
The committee has privately received assurances from 
members and officers of the Pump Makers’ Association 
that their plea will be acted upon favorably. 

At this same meeting the Pump manufacturers de- 
cided to put into effect a slight advance in price, which 
advance they decided was made necessary by the sharp 
increase in cost of Pig Iron and other raw materials 
which enter into the manufacture of Pumps. The Pump 
Makers’ Convention was attended by 21 members, in- 
cluding F. E. Myers, Ashland, Ohio, president; H. I. 
Park, of Flint & Walling Mfg. Company, Kendallville, 
Ind., vice-president; T. I. Barnes, of Barnes Mfg. Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, secretary; E. S. Sleight, Moline 
Pump Company, Moline, Ill., treasurer. The association 
adjourned to meet December 14 in Chicago. 

pel neieli raw mmincis 

THE BERGMAN HarpwarE & Mro. Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been incorporated to manufacture Hardware 
Specialties and Tools. Solomon Bergman, of the S, Berg- 
man Company. is the head of the new enterprise. A 
factory 38 x 183 feet, equipped with the latest improved 
machinery, has been leased. 


JOHN W. WALLACE COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of Sheet Metal Goods and Galvanized Ware, has 
removed its New York City office and salesroom to the 
Mercantile Building, Fourth avenue, corner Twenty-third 
street. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, 
éc., have been received from the following houses and are 
referred to the manufacturers: 

From Jostin Bros., Excelsior, Minn., who have suc- 
ceeded Walter Phillip in the Hardware, Stove, Imple- 
ment, Paint, Sporting Goods, Harness and Seed busi- 
ness. The members of the new firm are both former trav- 
elers. W. B. Joslin having represented Simmons Hard- 
ware Company on the road, and B. J. Joslin the Minne- 
sota Iron Stove Company of Minneapolis. 


From Lon Garrett, Huntsville, Ark., successor to Gar- 
rett Bros. in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove, 
Agricultural Implement, Queensware and Harness busi- 
ness. 


From Yazoo HARDWARE CoMPANY, Yazoo City, Miss., 
which has been recently organized with a capital of 
$50,000 to conduct a wholesale and retail business. 
The officers of the company are: Jno. Lear, president; 
W. G. Harlow. vice-president; W. A. Scott, secretary and 
treasurer. with J. H. Haverkamp and W. A. Scott as 
managers, all of whom have been identified with the 
Hardware business for a number of years. 


From Rvuievirrze Harpware Company, Ruleville, 
Miss.. which has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to conduct the wholesale and retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Farm- 
ing Implements, Sporting Goods, Paints, &c. 

From Rorrson Harpware Company, Americus, Ga., 
which has recently commenced business in Hardware, 
Tinware, Stoves, &c. 


From Pritcuert & PEASE, Latham, IIl., successors to 
Charles Pritchett in the Hardware, Stove and Sporting 


Goods business. 


From C. H. MARKHAM, Olathe, Kan., who has bought 
R. E. Spurgeon’s Hardware business and is adding Paints 


and Oils and plumbing and tinning. 
————_+-o—__—_ 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, &c., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

THE WILKINSON SHEAR & CUTLERY COMPANY, Read- 
ing. Pa.: Catalogue No. 9 of Butchers’ and Kitchen Cut- 
lery, Sharpening Steels, Spatulas, Hunting Knives, Putty 
Knives, Scrapers, Sheep Shears. Grass Shears, Hedge 
Shears. Grass Hooks. Horse Shears, &c. The company 
states that it uses its own secret process of tempering, a 
process which has been successfully employed for many 
vears in the manufacture of its Sheep Shears, and pays 
close attention to the proper proportioning of its various 
styles of Knives, so that the taper from haft to point 
and from back to edge is exactly right to secure delicate 
balancing of flexibility and strength. 

DexTeR HAaNpLtE Mra. Company, Dexter, Mo.: Price- 
list of Hickory Handles, adopted September 10. 

ABINGDON TRAP CoMPANY, Abingdon, Ill.: A catchy 
and attractive booklet inviting attention to the company’s 
Mouse and Rat Traps, including the O. K. and Eli Mouse 
and Rat Traps, the Decoy Rat Trap and the “ Nox,” New 
I. D., Owl and X. L. Mouse Traps. 

THe Brock WRENCH Mre. Company, Garwood, N. J., 
and 38 Cortlandt street. New York: Illustrated circular 
of Brock’s Standard Chain Pipe Wrench, Brock’s Yankee 
Pattern Chain Pipe Wrench, both in five sizes, and 
Brock’s Flange Wrench, in three sizes. They are all 
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drop forged from steel bar and have a grip of great 
holding power. 


E. HeNnpERER & Co., Wilmington, Del.: Catalogue and 
price-list devoted to Rigid, Hinged and Double Hinged 
Vises. These are all made of a fine grade malleable iron, 
with hardened steel jaws. 

SHELBY SprRINGE HINGE Company, Shelby, Ohio: 
Catalogue No. 11, showing Floor Hinges, Push Plates, 
Drawer Pulls, Sash Lifts, Door Pulls, Cupboard Turns 
and Catches, Sash Locks, Screen Door Hinges, Toilet 
Paper Holder, &c. 

THE James H. Watson Estate, Crawfordsville, Ind. : 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list relating to Galvanized 
Cresting, Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, Wire Hangers, 
Steel Tanks, &c. 

THe Dana Mre. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of Peerless Iceland, Polar 
and Frezo Ice Cream Freezers. Each Freezer is repro- 
duced in colors, to give an exact idea of the appearance. 
The Peerless Iceland Freezers are made in sizes from 
1 to 25 quarts, with crank, and from 16 to 25 quarts with 
fly wheel and crank; also in 25 and 40 quarts with loose 
pulley for belt and with direct and alternating current 
motor. The toy Peerless Iceland is made in pint size. 
Polar and Frezo Freezers are made from 1 to 12 quart 


sizes, with crank. The Peerless Ice Chipper is also 
shown. 
THE GRISwoLD Mrc. Company, Erie, Pa.: Fortieth 


annual catalogue, covering the various lines of goods 
known as Erie Ware. This catalogue is composed of 
loose sections, each section illustrating a special line of 
goods, the whole bound together in one cover by brass 
clips. The first of the eight sections covers Erie Alumi- 
num Cast Hollow Ware, which the company is now man- 
ufacturing with the new “tempered surface” finish. In 
the following section is shown the Erie Extra Finish 
Hollow Ware. The American Waffle Irons are shown in 
the third section, while the fourth section is occupied by 
the company’s American Dampers and Stove Furniture. 
Thirty-two pages are devoted to the Griswold House Fur- 
nishing Goods. The Classic and Erie Gas Heaters and 
Oil Heaters are shown in the two following sections. A 
line of Cooking Utensils for the South American trade 
is given in the last section of the catalogue. Classic and 
Erie Gas Ranges, Hot Plates and Ovens are treated in a 
separate pampblet. 


THe Lowe BrotrHers Company, Dayton, Ohio: An 
attractive booklet entitled “Who We Are, What We 
Make, What We Do,” in which interesting matter is pre- 
sented concerning the company’s Paints. 


GooDELL ComMpPpaANy, Antrim, N. H.; New York office, 
10 Warren street: Catalogue C, devoted to Table Cut- 
lery, Carvers, Butcher and miscellaneous Knives. The 
catalogue is copiously illustrated and represents the large 
and complete line of these goods which the company is 
putting on the market. 


KoxoMo Street. & Wrre Company, Kokomo, Ind.: 


Pamphlets illustrating Kokomo Farm and Ornamental 
Fence and Kokomo Square Mesh Wire Fence. 


A. Peters & Bro., Beaver Falls, Pa.: Catalogue, en- 
titled “The Seductive Charm,” devoted to illustrations 
and description of Artificial Fish Bait; also to Maple 
Faucets, both with and without keys. 


J. Stevens Arms & Toot Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: An attractive pamphlet in which the company 
tells what it is doing in an advertising way for the dealer 
who handles the Stevens extensive line of Firearms, in- 
cluding Ritles, Pistols, Shotguns, Rifle Telescopes, &c. 
Reproductions are presented of advertisements which 
will appear in more than 40 leading magazines and 
periodicals, thus directing the attention of the public in 
all parts of the country to the Stevens products. 


THe Kerr Broruers Mra. Company, Hicksville, Ohio, 
Wm. Pickett, Son & Co., Western agents, 52 and 54 Lake 
street, Chicago: Catalogue 1904-1905 of Agricultural, 
Tool Handles and Specialties. The company remarks 
that it gives careful attention to the manufacture of 
Handles for export markets. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO.’S 
EXPERIENCE WITH THE CONTRACT SYSTEM 


HE HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COM- 
T PANY, Worcester, Mass., makes some use of the 
contract or “ job” system in the conduct of its business, 
though formerly it was used much more generally in the 
company’s works. It has been found that while the sys- 
tem has its advantages there are also reasons why it is 
better for the company to employ its own men and do its 
own work independently of the contractor. Recently a 
contractor who had had the same job since 1872 gave up 
his contract, under which he received from $700 to $800 
a week in busy seasons, the greater part of which was, 
of course, paid out in wages, and the company decided to 
abolish the system in this important department, which 
included Revolver Cylinders and a part of the action. 
Other contracts remain in force, and will continue, but 
they are smaller. 


THE CONTRACTOR PAYS 
HIS OWN EMPLOYEES, 

Under the adaptation of the system as employed in 
these shops the contractor pays his men independently 
of the company’s payroll. The company has no relations 
with these workmen, excepting that they are selected 
by the office. ‘The contractor signifies his needs as men 
are required from time to time, telling the office the class 
of work help is desired for and about what he expects to 
pay them. The company picks out a man generally from 
the list of applicants for work which is always main- 
tained. The man is sent to the contractor and makes 
his bargain with him, the company having no further 
connection with the workman, excepting in requiring 
obedience to the general shop rules. 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
FACTORY AND CONTRACTOR. 

The form of contract between the company and the 
contractor is much the usual one. It is never a written 
contract, however. ‘The piece price for the work and 
the standard of excellence are specified. If work is not 
up to this standard it is not accepted by the company, 
and the contractor must stand a penalty for the mate- 
rial spoiled, the penalty being the value of the raw mate- 
rial furnished by the company. A settlement for work 
spoiled between company and contractor is made every 
three or six months, depending upon the amount spoiled. 


PAYMENTS OF 
CONTRACTOR. 

The contractor pays his men by the day or by the 
piece as it best suits his purposes. Each week he re- 
ceives from the company a sum of money representing 
the value of work completed by his department and ac- 
cepted as up to standard, which also means up to gauge, 
for the parts of a good Gun or Revolver must necessarily 
be nicely and accurately made. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF THIS SYSTEM OF PAYMENT. 


It will be noted that this system of paying for a con- 
tractor’s product does not afford the company so com- 
plete an idea of what the contractor is earning on his 
job as a sy8Stem where every workman on a job is paid by 
the piece and the company handles the entire payroll, 
making up the accounts of the various employees from 
the contractor’s books. This latter method gives exact 
figures of profit, or nearly so. The system in use at the 
works of the Harrington & Richardson Company gives 
only a general idea. The company knows what it pays 
the contractor each week, and it has a pretty good notion 
of what the contractor’s payroll counts up to, so that 
the difference constitutes his profit. The more complete 
knowledge of the other method, however, has induced 
some manufacturers to change to it and leok after mak- 
ing up the payroll from the office. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF 
CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


There are some real disadvantages in the system as it 
operates in these shops, as the company looks at it. In 
the first place, where a department is small, employing 
comparatively few hands, the absence of one or two work- 
men may mean trouble in other departments, because the 
production is not up to the demand of departments which 
take work after it has left the contractor whose force 
is temporarily reduced. As each department is balanced 
to keep a continuous stream of work passing through 
the shops, such an emergency is apt to make a serious 
break in the industrial machinery. The company itself 
employs several men who are all around workmen on 
Firearms and who can take the places of men who may 
be absent from their departments. As these men are not 
employed by the jobber they cannot well fill in gaps which 
may occur on contract work. So, unless the contractor has 
extra help, a curtailment of his product may mean some- 
what serious consequences further along in the processes 
of manufacture. 

Another trouble with the contract system is that con- 
tractors may give their men privileges not permitted to 
workmen employed by the company. The rules state 
that all workmen, whether employed by the company or 
by the contractor, must live up to certain rules, such as 
reporting promptly for work and remaining at work until 
the whistle blows, and so on. But the contractors some- 
times give permission to their men to break over the 
rules, or at any rate the company’s workmen claim that 
such discrimination exists. This is not serious, but some- 
times produces petty annoyances. 


——_—_—__~++o—___- 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL COMPANY'S ST. 
LOUIS EXHIBIT. 


HE interesting exhibit of Armstrong Bros. Tool Com- 
T pany at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition com- 
prises a complete line of Tool Holders, using inserted 
cutters, for all operations on the lathe, planer, shaper 





Armstrong Bros. Tool Company’s St. Louis Exhibit. 


and slotting machine, Universal Ratchets, Planer Jacks 
Clamp Dogs and Drill Holders, also a complete line of 
Lathe Tool Cabinets. The Armstrong Cutting Off and 
Grinding Machine, especially designed for cutting off and 
grinding self hardening Steel Cutters for use in Arm- 
strong Tool Holders, which is shown for the first time, is 
declared by many visitors to be one of the most novel 
metal working machines in the Palace of Machinery. 
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The Holiday Season and 
Its Business Opportunities. 


T is generally conceded, especially by merchants who 
have tried it, that the holiday season presents many 
opportunities for profitable business, thus making what 
was some years ago a dull season with Hardware mer- 
chants one of the busiest periods of the year. Some 
dealers, in fact, report it the very busiest part if profits 
are taken into account. There is pretty general agree- 
ment that with proper newspaper, circular and show 
window advertising the public can be induced to visit 
the Hardware store to purchase many goods which in 
these days of enterprise and expansion are regarded as 
legitimate lines for a Hardwareman to carry. Of course 
each merchant must decide for himself just how far he 
will go in this matter of holiday business. The merchant 
who has already amply demonstrated to himself by trial 
the wisdom of going after holiday trade will probably 
invest more money in special lines than the dealer who 
has not yet made an effort in this direction, or who has 
only thus far gone into the thing in a very limited and 
hesitating fashion, For the information of the trade we 
present below a list of articles which come under the 
head of holiday goods. Quite a number of these, it will 
be observed, are what is called legitimate Hardware, as 
the term was understood some years ago, and are thus 
found in every merchant’s stock. Others have crept into 
the Hardware line gradually, being handled by the more 
energetic and pushing merchants, while a few might feel 
a little strange in company with Nails, Barb Wire, Sash 
Weights, Axes, &c. We may say, however, that all of 
these goods are now being sold in Hardware stores. 
Some stores handle a very large proportion of them, 
others less than half. The list will thus be worth 
perusal by those who are taking any interest in the busi- 
ness in holiday lines. We also present extracts from a 
few letters in which Hardware merchants express them- 
selves on the subject of holiday trade: 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


Chafing Dishes. Call Bells. 
Scissors and Shears. Coal Vases. 
Nut Picks. Cook Stoves. 
Nut Cracks. Ranges. 
Carpet Sweepers, Cork Screws. 
Washing Machines. Fire Sets, 
Fancy Tea and Ooffee Pots. Fenders. 


Five o’Clock Tea Kettles. 
Nickel Plated Ware. 
Sewing Machines. 
Wringing Machines. 


Fancy Tea Kettles. 

Bird Cages. 

Dinner Gongs. 

Food and Meat Choppers. 


Lamps, Portables, Hlectroliers, Roasting Pans. 
ée. Fire Irons. 
Match Safes. Crumb Trays. 
Bathroom Fi«tures. Pott’s Irons. 
ATHLETIC AND SPORTING GOODS. 
Bicycles. Revolvers. 
Ice Skates. Fishing Rods. 
Roller Skates. Foot Balls, 
Gunes, Golf Goods. 
Rifles. Indian Clubs. 
Punching Bags. Dumb Belis. 


Bowing Gloves. 
Health Evercisers. 
Fancy Dog Collars. 


Striking Bags. 
Rowing Machines. 


SILVER WARE. 
Silver and Silver Plated Novel- 
ties. 
CUTLERY. 
Fruit Knives. 
Fancy Bread Knives, 


Silver Plated Ware. 


Table Cutlery. 
Pocket Cutlery. 


Carvers. Razors, Strops, éc. 
TOOLS. 
Mechanics’ Tools. Tool Cheste. 


TOILET GOODS. 


Manicure Sets. Hair Brushes. 


Toilet Sets. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Drawing Instruments. Phonographs. 
Baby Carriages. Sleigh Bells. 
Velocipedes, Electric Novelties. 
Hobby Horses. Whips. 
Sleds. Harness. 
Aluminum Goods. Stationery. 
Thermometers. Cheap Jewelry. 
Cameras. Walking Sticka. 
Clocks. Umbrellas. 
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Jardinieres. Opera Glasses, 
Dress Suit Cases, Candelabra. 
Traveling Baga. Steins. 
Christmas Tree Supplies Rockers, 
Smokers’ Articles. Couches. 
Statuettes. Picture Frames and Framing. 
Cheap Watches. Blankets, 
Bronzes. Robes. 


Small Cut Glase Pieces. 
Small Mirrors, 


WHAT HARDWARE MERCHANTS SAY 


ABOUT CULTIVATING HOLIDAY TRADE. 
Holiday Trade Pays. 


Gloves and Mittens. 


From a Connecticut Merchant: No dealer in general 
Hardware, however small his store may be, should fail 
to try for a little extra trade at Christmas time. There 
are many things in a Hardware store which make accept- 
able Christmas presents and which are used generally for 
that purpose, although they are apt to be bought of the 
man who induces people to look at them as Christmas 
gifts. For instance, Family Scales, Meat Choppers, Car- 
pet Sweepers, Pocket Knives, Table Cutlery of all kinds, 
Razors and Strops and Scissors and Shears are used more 
or less by the people of every town for Christmas gifts. 
The Pocket Knife trade 
in itself is worth a good 
deal of effort, and the 
dealer will make no mis- 
take in putting in a few of the higher priced Knives and 
Combination Knives for his Christmas trade. Skates and 
Sleds are, of course, very seasonable during the holidays, 
but many Hardware dealers hesitate to carry a line of 
high priced Skates and therefore do not get the best 
trade. It has been my own experience that a stock of 
the best Skates is more profitable than the cheaper 
goods, although it is necessary to carry both grades. This 
is true especially in a factory town, where the young men 
have plenty of money on Saturday night, and it is no 
unusual thing to see a boy spend his week’s pay for a pair 
of fancy Skates if he wants them. 

If the dealer has a family trade he will find that a 
good stock of Table Cutlery, Scissors and Shears and 
Manicure goods will catch the eyes of his lady customers 

and they will come to him at Christmas 
Interesting for them. He will also be wise in putting 
the Ladies in a few novelties, which he can easily do 

without going out of his legitimate line. 
Electric Flash Lights, Postal Scales, Chafing Dishes, 
Fire Place Goods, Fancy Thermometers and Dog Collars 
are a few of the goods which sell all the year round, but 
which sell especially well at Christmas. 

But even if a Hardware dealer carries a good stock 
of these staple goods and novelties he will not find it 
profitable unless he displays them and advertises them 
with the same intelligence and promi- 
nence as do his larger competitors. 
Every department store reaps a harvest 
at Christmas time because the whole 
month of December is devoted to holiday business and 
the public is drawn on by systematic advertising for 
weeks beforehand. 

A merchant should take special pains with his show 
windows and spare no time nor expense in making them 
the most attractive for their size in town. 

It is simply another case of the “survival of the 
fittest,” and the man who puts in his whole energy in 
working out a certain idea is pretty sure to come some- 
where near the point he is aiming 
at. In order to keep what trade 
naturally belongs to him a mer- 
chant must use every means to 
make his store during the holiday season as attractive, or 
a little more attractive, than the store of his competitor, 
and the attractiveness must extend to the prices as well 
as to the goods. 


A Hint as to 
Pocket Knives and Skates 


Systematic 
Advertising 


Attractive Store 
and Prices 


Advertising the Main Thing. 


From a Merchant in Wisconsin: In my experience I 
have found the following to be the best sellers during the 
holiday season: Table Ware, Plated Ware, Cutlery, Car- 
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pet Sweepers, Sewing Machines, Fancy Lamps, Sleds and 
Skates and Sporting Goods. 

Merchants in other localities might find it profitable 
to handle other lines, but these are the leaders in my es- 
timation. 

The main thing, however, is attracting the attention of 
the public through advertising and show windows for 
weeks in advance of the holiday season. 


How They Do It. 

From a Michigan House: It is our custom to pur- 
chase our goods for the holiday trade in August or Sep- 
tember, in order to have them arrive in ample time for 
the Christmas trade. We send out circulars calling at- 
tention to the new lines of goods we have in stock. The 
first circular is issued about November 15, and even in 
October we have a special day for the sale of Cutlery and 
Silver Ware, and at this time talk our holiday line. We 

issue our second circular on or about De 
Issuing cember 10. We have been able in this way 
Circulars to increase our trade to quite an extent in 

the holiday gift line. We aim to have our 
windows attractive with new and bright goods. 

We make quite a number of sales by calling our cus- 
tomers’ attention to our special lines for holiday trade 
when they are purchasing other goods. A Hardware stock 
embraces nowadays such a complete line of useful arti- 
cles that we believe it is a much easier matter to supply 
goods suitable for holiday trade. 


Handle Goods Called For the Year Round. 


From.a House in New York State: We try to confine 
ourselves to handling goods for the Holiday trade that 
there will be some cali for during the balance of the year 
for presents. We think it much better to handle this 
class of goods than it is to handle a cheaper line which 
sells for a week or two and is then packed away for 
another year. 

We also try to confine ourselves to goods that are 
strictly Hardware, or that go under the line of House 
Furnishing Goods, Sporting Goods or Horse Goods. 


Drawing Cards. 

From an Ohio Merchant: Tool Chests and Tools, if 
properly arranged, are very good sellers and a drawing 
ecard for carpenters and mechanics. We are thinking 
of putting in Furniture, as a great many Rockers and 
Couches are sold during the holidays; also Picture 
Frames and Framing, which is very profitable, and think 
it would be all right to add to Hardware, not only during 
the holiday season, but permanently. 


Portable Gas Lamps, &c. 

From a House in New Jersey: One of the holiday lines 
to which we would call special attention is that of Port- 
able Gas Lamps and Hilectroliers. There is an enormous 
range, both of prices and designs, in these goods, and any 
city which has either gas or electricity should afford a 
profitable market for the Hardware dealer; especially 
is this true of Welsbach Portables, the light being so much 
better for reading than the ordinary gas light that more 
and more are bought each year for presents, and even as 
a regular article. 


More Profit in Silverware Than in Nails. 

From a Merchant in Wisconsin: Every dealer should 
be interested in taking advantage of any opportunity to 
add to his sales, and in our estimation the holiday busi- 
ness is very desirable. The Hardwareman’s line is replete 
with practical presents and he can make it more so by 
adding other lines which increase the attractiveness of 
his business place and bring in profit at no extra expense. 
There is more profit in a set of silver plated Knives and 
Forks than in 25 kegs of Nails, and the investment is a 
great deal less. 

————_»> +e 

Wright Bros. Hardware Company, Vicksburg, Miss., 
has been organized with a capital of $100,000, succeeding 
Wright Bros., for many years in business in Vicksburg. 
The company’s business is exclusively wholesale. 
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NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION will hold its next annual convention 

in Boston, March 15 and 16. The committee in charge 
of the arrangements is at work on an interesting pro- 
gramme, and the meeting promises to excel any former 
gathering in the history of this long established organiza- 


tion. 
a - 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


MELBOURNE, October 6, 1904. 

HE Hardware trade has had no cause to justify any 

unusual development of business during the month 
of September, and the “ mark time” period seems to be 
still with us. Tariff tinkering is still going on, and the 
Chamber of Manufactures has appointed a special com- 
mission to make inquiries regarding the working of the 
tariff and its effect on Australasian manufactures. It 
goes without saying that all Australian manufacturers 
are ardent protectionists. They naturally have cause for 
grievance, inasmuch as the federal tariff is in almost 
every instance considerably lower than the Victorian 
State tariff was prior to the advent of federation. Vic- 
toria, being the manufacturing State of the Common- 
wealth, is naturally feeling the increased competition 
from abroad brought about by the reduced tariff. The 
fiscal issue in Australasia will certainly not be settled 
within the next decade. 

The building trade in Melbourne is decidedly dull, 
although better reports come from Sydney, a city which 
is showing steady progress year by year. 

Sewerage schemes are being extensively carried on in 
many centers throughout Australasia, and, with the ex- 
ception of some few lines in Plumbers’ Supplies, the 
whole of the material is in the hands of British makers 
absolutely. The Iron Age a few years ago gave due notice 
of the huge demand shortly setting in for sanitary appli- 
anaces of all descriptions for Australia, but, so far as the 
writer knows, America has never shown the slightest 
disposition even to look in at the business. 

Local manufacturers of Agricultural Implements are 
specially active just at present with a view to increasing 
duties in order to keep out American built machines. 
Your makers will no doubt know how to conserve their 
own market, but it seems pretty certain that increased 
duties on these lines will shortly go on. 

The Victorian Hardware Assistants’ Association has 
closed another pleasant and profitable year. The new 
president is J. D. Chandler, one of the most genial of our 
suburban traders. 

Federal tariff decisions gazetted during the past 
month and likely to interest your American exporters are 
appended herewith: 

Brackets and Chandeliers for Oil Lamps, 20 per cent. 

Machines and Machinery (other than Agricultural and Ma- 
chine tools), Self Feed Rivet and Burr Machine, 12% per cent. 

Router, double end, as a Plane, free. 

Catalogues or price-lists. single copies, 3 pence per pound. 

Cutlery, nickel plated, 20 per cent. 

Enamel, special baking, black, suitable for use as black stov- 
ing Enamel, 1 shilling 9 pence per gallon. 

Furnaces, copper smelting, 20 per cent. 

Iron (gas soldering), 15 per cent. 

Nailing Machine for boots and shoes, 1244 per cent. 

Plates, copper. silvered, for gold extraction, being turned 
up at the edges, for use as parts of machinery, 12% per cent. 

Refrigerators or Ice Chests (not being machinery) for house- 
sold use, 20 per cent. 

Rims of hickory, bent and rough planed, free. 


—~++e—____ 


Tue UniTep STaTes LEATHER CoMPANY has leased for 
20 years the building now occupied by the National 
Enameling & Stamping Company, at Canal and Fulton 
streets, Chicago. The building, which is now four stories 
in hight, is being increased to six stories. The National 
Enameling & Stamping Company, as previously reported, 
is erecting a new building at 27 to 37 Kinzie street. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Hovusp, 
NorFoLtk St., LonpDoN, W. C., October 29, 1904 f 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HERE is not much to report this week, except that 
trade is slightly better, and we may expect it to 
remain very much in its present condition until Christ- 
mas. There is a good demand for heavy castings and 
iron foundry goods, and a considerable volume of work 
is being executed by the producers of smaller cast articles. 
Unclimbable and other Iron Fences, Hurdles, Iron Gates, 
and like goods are being turned out at a smart rate, and 
the manufacturers of Enameled Plates of all kinds, es- 
pecially those required for advertising purposes, are very 
busy, and there are indications that this industry will 
be briskly occupied throughout the year. The makers of 
Galvanized Roofings have received orders that will keep 
the men employed for some considerable time. Further 
business has reached the Edge Tool makers, and japan- 
ners are doing a good season trade. Best Locks are in 
good demand, but for common Locks the call is very 

quiet. 

The Ivory Sales. 


The ivory auctions took place this week, but inasmuch 
as the Antwerp sales take place next week, Sheffield Cut- 
lery makers did not buy largely, owing to the hardening 
of prices. Bangle tusks sold very well, and brought a rise 
of £4 to £10. Sea horse tusks showed little change. Wal- 
rus tusks maintained full value, and wild boar tusks had 
a slight rise. The opening series of sales for 1905 are 
appointed to begin on Tuesday, January 24. 


The Cape Town Exhibition. 

I am requested to state that the opening date of the 
Cape Town Industrial Exhibition is fixed for Saturday, 
November 26. Although trade at the moment, in South 
Africa, cannot be said to be good, yet the situation is 
somewhat relieved, and it is possible that one result of 
the exhibition may be a further improvement. According 
to the South African Trade Journal, an extensive field 
offers itself in South Africa for the sale of Motor Wagons 
by a firm with sufficient enterprise to send out representa- 
tives to the spot to examine the local conditions, «nd 
thereupon to undertake a series of lectures and practical 
demonstrations for the benefit of the farmers on a large 
scale. The same remarks apply to plowing by steam or 
motor traction. The Journal further calls attention 
to the fact that there is wide scope in South Africa 
for manufacturers of Incubating Machines. 

South African Imports. 

As showing the falling off in South African imports, 

the following comparative figures speak for themselves: 


Eight months Eight months 
ended August ended August 


31, 1903. 31, 1994. 
Metal and metal manufactures... ...£2,636,000 £1,796,000 
(Includes Iron, Lead, Machinery and 
Hardware.) 
Pipes, Iron and earthen............. 116,000 150,000 
Agricultural Implements............ 318,000 139,000 
Arms and Ammunition.............. 122,000 119,000 
(Includes Dynamite and Blasting 
Compound and Powder.) 
Jewelry and Plated Ware........... 141,000 88,000 
(Includes Clocks and Watches.) 
Pas Ge Cane. bos seca accstaaae 111,000 67,000 


Increased Demand in Western Siberia. 

One of the most remarkable results of the present 
sanguinary conflict in the far East is a very considerable 
development in the use of mechanical appliances on the 
farms in Western Siberia, principally on the great grain 
growing plains of the Yenesei Valley. Formerly manual 
labor was plentiful and cheap, but now the call to arms 
of so many agricultural laborers has made it so difficult 
for the farmers to secure workers that they have been 
forced to utilize labor-saving methods. The consequence 
is that the demand for Plows, Threshers, Reapers, &c., 
has far surpassed the supply. The Combined Reaper and 
Binder is especially favored. Those who formerly pos- 
sessed these appliances have made money by letting them 
out at lucrative rates when they did not themselves re- 
quire them. 
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LEE & UNDERHILL. 


EE & UNDERHILL, 35 Warren street, New York, 
have just established themselves as direct repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers of Hardware Specialties and 
Sporting Goods. H. C. Lee was for eight years with the 
Bridgeport Gun Implement Company; Gardiner F. Un- 
derhill, Jr., being for six years with the same establish- 
ment, both as salesmen in touch throughout the coun- 
try with leading Hardware and Sporting Goods houses 
and department stores. In addition to contracts already 
closed and negotiations pending with certain manufac- 
turers they are in a position to represent a few good con- 
cerns in noncompeting lines of Hardware Specialties. 
Among those definitely determined are F. J. Bancroft, 
Pawtucket, R. I., Bancroft Tennis Rackets, as selling 
agents for entire output; Crawford, McGregor & Canby 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, McGregor Golf Clubs, Shinny 
Sticks, &c., Eastern representatives; Brown & Headley, 
Newark, N. J., Brown & Headley Caddy Bags, Tennis 
Racket Covers, &ec., selling agents for entire output. 
Others for whom they are selling agents are: James L. 
Taylor, Newark, N. J., Quick Adjusting Screw Clamps; 
Paraco Rubber Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Bi-Extension 
Exerciser, and the Aluminum Golf Head Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Favorite and Tip Top Tapes. 


Keuffel & Esser Company, 127 Fulton street, New 
York, has just issued an 8-page booklet of low priced 
measuring tapes recently added to their large lines of fine 
and medium priced tapes. There are in all of this par- 
ticular group 120 numbers, in 25, 33, 40, 50, 66, 75 and 
100 foot lengths, together with 10, 15, 20,25 and 30 meter 
lengths. They all have folding brass handles and brass 
mountings, the tapes being % and % inch wide. The 
cases are enameled steel, pressed duck, bent leather and 
fine sewed bent leather, listed from $3.75 to $20 a dozen. 
They are all trade-marked Favorite, and three of the 
seven distinct classes are of what is popularly known as 
the Ass Skin variety. They have also added a series of 
low priced Tip Top steel and linen spring winding pocket 
tapes, of which there are 18 numbers, with tapes 44 inch 
wide. The company is thus equipped to supply cus- 
tomers with tapes from the cheapest to the best. 


Victor Hack Saw Blades. 


The Massachusetts Saw Works, Springfield, Mass., 
has discontinued the brand and trade-mark Eagle, and 
is now putting out all its hack saw blades and saw spe- 
cialties under the brand Victor, stamping the word on 
all hack saw blades. Every blade so stamped carries the 
company’s full guarantee. 

——»@~--e—__- 


Sure Death Fly Killer. 


The device herewith illustrated is designed to kill 
flies, ants, roaches, water bugs, &c. It consists of a tin 
box, neat in appearance, containing an absorbent filled 
with poison, kept in place by a wire screen. The ab- 





Sure Death Fly Killer. 


sorbent materal, when saturated with water, attracts 
flies and insects which may be in a roow, and it is said 
kills them almost instantly. The point is made that the 
tin receptacle can be put on a window sill or in some out 
of the way place with no danger of spilling over. The 
device is designed to retail for 10 cents and is offered by 
the Onondaga Mfg. & Promoting Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Double Hinge Pipe Vise. 


E. Henderer & Co., Wilmington, Del., are putting on 
the market the double hinge pipe vise shown herewith in 
two positions. It is made to use either vertically or hori- 





Fig. 1.—Double Hinge Vise. 


zontally and is held in position by the use of a taper 
pin. Thus the necessity of removing the vise from the 
bench to secure either position is avoided. The vise is 
made in but one size, No. 14, having a capacity from % 





Fig. 2—Double Hinge Vise, Horizontal Position. 


to 3% inch pipe, weighing 30 pounds. 
grade of malleable iron, with hardened steel jaws. 
———- om 


Glass Cutters. 


Millers Falls Company, 28 Warren street, New York, 
has brought out two new styles of glass cutters, as here 
illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the No. 15, or Duplex style, 
made of malleable iron, japanned, and fitted with cutter 
and breakers at each end, being 5% inches long over all. 


It is of a fine 
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tion shows magazine unscrewed and the extra parts 
inside. 
ae 


Double Quick Boiler. 


Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., are making the 
boiler illustrated in the accompanying cut. In this 
kitchen utensil the food pan is entirely inclosed within 
the outside pan, and the food is completely surrounded by 





Double Quick Boiler. 


steam and hot water, so that there is no loss of heat from 
radiation. The food is cooked quickly and thoroughly, 
preventing, in the case of cereals, any crust forming on 
the top of the food. The boilers are retinned and made 


in 3 and 4 quart sizes. 
a 


The Scientific Toaster. 


Onondaga Mfg. & Promoting Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., is offering the device shown herewith, as a com- 





The Scientific Toaster. 


bination gas and coal toaster for toasting bread or 
broiling oysters or‘clams. For use over a gas flame the 
fine screen is held nearest the flame and the bread is 
placed on top of the coarse screen. For toasting over a 





Ste 


Fig. 1.—Duplee Glass Cutter No. 15. 


Both cutter heads are polished. The cutter, Fig. 2, is 
numbered 31, and is similar to their No. 30, except that 
it has one removable wheel set in the head, while at- 


coal fire the bread is placed between the screens and the 
coarse screen is held nearest the flame. The toaster is 
alluded to as the result of experiment with different ma- 





Fig. 2.—Magazine Glass Cutter No. 31. 


tached to the handle is a magazine which contains 11 
extra wheels and two extra pins or axles. This permits 
of quickly substituting a fresh cutter wheel for a worn 
one at any time. The tool is 5% inches long, the handle 
cocobola wood with polished metal parts. The illustra- 


terials in various ways to obtain the quickest and best 
result in toasting bread. It will toast quickly and evenly, 
it is explained, making a crisp coating and imparting a 
delicious taste, without overheating or burning the 
bread. 
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Guard Chain. 


The chain shown in the accompanying cuts is an at- 
tachment not only to secure watches against pickpockets, 
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emphasize the simplicity of the article, which, it is said, 
even the most inexpert can take apart and reassemble 


in a few minutes. The spring is entirely covered, and is 
reversible from right to left without removing the spring. 





Fig. 1.—Guard Chain. 


but also to prevent watches being lost through careless- 
ness or violent exertion. The manner of using the fasten- 
er is shown in Fig. 2 as used in connection with a watch 
fob. The guard chain is 44% inches long, with swivel at 
one end, and a fastener at the other end, in which is a 
spring attachment to be fastened over the edge of the 
pocket. By closing a lever the spring jaws are set, the 
action being positive, giving a grip which will hold a light 


Sets 
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Fig. 2.—Manner of Using Guard Chain. 


or heavy fabric equally well without injury. The chains 
are put on the market by the Bridgeport Chain Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
——_-e 
Improved Sanitary 
Spoon. 


The Clipper Ice Cream 


The ice cream spoon shown in the accompanying cut 
has cleaners which revolve in the bowl by a pressure of 
the thumb lever, and which cut the cream clear of the 
bow! when emptying it. The arrangement of the work- 
ing parts is such that they can be readily taken apart 
without the use of tools for washing and cleaning, thus 
making it possible to keep the spoon sweet all the time. 
The cup and cleaners are made of German silver, and the 
handle is of solid bronze, all heavily nickel plated. Every 


It is added that if inadvertently or carelessly put on a 
right hand door when adjusted for left hand door no 





Fig. 1.—Larimer Improved Door Check and Spring. 


harm ensues, and if out of adjustment they are easily 
fixed without returning to factory for expert treatment, 
as the spring will not break under such conditions. There 





Fig. 2.—AA Check and Spring for Screen or Inside Dwelling 
House Doors. 


is no tension on the spring when being adjusted to the 
door, as it is released before being put on and quickly 





The Clipper Improved Sanitary Ice Cream Spoon. 


spoon is warranted by the manufacturer, the Giles & Niel- 
sen Nickel Works, Troy, N. Y. 


—_—_.9--@——_———_— 


Larimer Automatic Door Check and Spring 


The Larimer Mfg. Company, 153 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, Ill, for which Lewis D. Boggs, 28 Warren 
street, New York, is Eastern representative, has recently 
put on the market a new line of door checks and springs, 
two of which are here illustrated, the patterns formerly 
made having been discontinued. Fig. 1 shows the Lar- 
imer improved door check and spring, made in sizes A, 
B. C and D, ranging from for very light inside to heavy 
outside doors. All parts at all likely to break are made 
of malleable iron and steel; the coil springs are extra 
long and plunger head is of such construction that the 
company guarantee it not to get out of order. They also 





wound up afterward by means of a special wrench sent 
with each check. The company also mentions the ease 
with which the device can be put on, there being but one 
measurement. The company also furnishes the checks 
only for doors already provided with springs; these being 
styled AAA to DDD, inclusive, and of the same capacity 
as the A to D series. For screen or light inside or 
dwelling house doors they make a still lighter door check 
and spring known as AA, shown in Fig. 2, to be used on 
the jamb side, away from contact with the elements. 
These are easily applied, the various parts being con- 
nected so that previous knowledge is not necessary in 
installation, and a wrench is packed with each spring 
with which to wind to any required tension. The regular 
‘check and spring, Nos. A to D, can also be used on the 
jamb side of a door by using a special bracket made for 
this purpose. 








| 





a Lead, Zinc, &c.— 
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Improved Clipper Lawn Mower. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Company, formerly of Norris- 
town, Pa., now at Dixon, IJl., has made recently patented 
improvements in its mower, as shown herewith. The 
wheels are now spoked, 10 inches high. The gear rack 
is covered and the pinions are inclosed in pockets. The 
panels are held in the ratchet in such a manner as to 
make it impossible for them to get out while the mower is 
being pushed ahead, and when drawn backward the springs 
allow the pawls to slide around on the ratchets. Asthereare 
ratchets on both sides of the mower, it works equally well 
when pushed straight ahead or in a circle. The axle or tie 
rod is stationary, and so arranged that it ties the sides 
together and at the same time keeps the wheels on the 
spindles. The shaft back of the axle carries a rotary 
spoked cam. A driving lever is fulecrumed on the cross 
piece, one end of which works in the knife head, while 
the other end carries a roller which works in the groove 
of the cam on the axle. Just in front of the cam is a 
yoke which carries a ball bearing to avoid friction. The 
small wheels back of the cutting bar can be set to raise 
the bar from % inch to 2% inches from the ground. 
Spring keepers hold the knife down on the cutting sur- 
face of the guard. This little rubbing keeps the knife 
sharp, and the Jonger the mower is run the sharper the 
knife becomes, it is explained. It is stated that the 





Improved Clipper Lawn Mower. 


mower has a cutting capacity of 55 inches to one revolu- 
tion of the driving wheels. The manufacturers claim the 
use of the mower will keep the weeds cut so that they 
will not go to seed, thus killing them, and also that the 
grass can be cut without breaking the small feeders of 
the roots, resulting in the grass becoming thick. The 
mowers are made in 12, 15, 18 and 21 inch sizes. 
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Chisel Hammer, Nail and Staple Puller. 


Royce & Date, Willimantic, Conn., are manufacturing 
the chisel hammer, nail and staple puller here shown. 
It is described as made of the best tool steel, carefully 
tempered to different degrees of hardness, according to 
the character of service required of poll and claw, the 
former being the tougher and more elastic for hammering, 
while the sharp inner edges of the claw are harder and 
better qualified for retaining an edge that will easily grip 
and withdraw staples, headless nails, &c. The size now 
made and ready for delivery weighs 1 pound, complete, 








Chisel Hammer, Nail and Staple Puller. 


is 10% inches long to end of handle, with hammer head 
4% inches long by about 1 inch square, the four corners 
of which are beveled and poll rounded. The handle is 
made of best second growth hickory. The shape of the 
head is such as to afford good claw gripping qualities, and 
powerful drawing leverage, and the manufacturers call 
attention to the fact that the claw will take hold of any 
part of a nail, either cut or wire, to which it is ap- 
plied, and not simply under the head, as is usually the 
case. When pulling fence staples, nails, &c., a blow of a 
hammer or mallet on the poll can be given, if necessary 
to facilitate getting a tenacious grip on an otherwise in- 
accessible nail. 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 





Animal, Fish and Vege- 


, 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /tuiics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 
jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A _ range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 








A Axles— Iron or Steel 
djusters, Blind— Concord, Loose Collar... .4@p4¢ 
Demertic, # doz. $3.00.. “on eee Solid Collar. pees 
MD avoupadevensaaiwaune 7 fo >», 1 PD «5.9 00 of 2 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. Ne 1% tae New iis 
Window Stop— No. 2 Solid Collar....... 54@5¢ 
Ives’ Patent..........sssssscscerseeees 35% | Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .75@15&5% 
Taplin’s Perfection.........+++++++++++ %%| Nos. 13 to Ih....... WOE 10@I5E5 7, 
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Apple Parers— See Parers, ERC ARNE TET, 25%, 
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Hull Bros, Co........scececssceses PEF WOM kvcnveceenscevensssvend 50& 1060 
Livingston Nail Co..............+0 33% % Spring— 
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Jennings’ Pattern. ide 10 1004 70% Fath TUMGE. wsiasessvarsavrcvacscconsodtt 
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Snell's Be "Maneses’ nn sencinniee 60° Beaters, Carpet— 


Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist... .60&10° 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits (R. Jennings’ Hon- Lyon Co. : 
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DNINIEL sicddinth 9 tenetesiaiell swdiemaantiie 20° No, 100 Improved Dover 
Te SPORE. na nnopanantnsane cate 7. = Pom nate —. 3 ia. d 

No, mprov Jover ot 
Ship Augers and Bits— No. 152 inp? Dover, Hotel. T’d. 
SET 2a. dscns sins dducaceuteeaaen sina 0” No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler. 





C. E. Jennings ‘& Co.: 
L’Hommedien's ........ 
i Re 


No. 202 Imp d Dover Tumbler, T'd. $9. 50 
No. 300 Imp’d Dover NET al, 
Oz, 





ED GO Ws cnocunsedne 7. 40° Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo......$7.00 
SEE dips s cic bcccsuctncoabnseeeneien Wonder (S. 8. & Co.). # gro. net, .00 
Awl Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
2 ~y a 604 10@70€. 10 % 
rad Awis: Blacksmiths’— 
Handled ........ 910. $2.75G3.00 | non. 39 32 35 36 38 40 ) 


Unhdled, Shidered. ..qro.638@66¢ Each.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.75 


T 2 > > a i a 
pa ani: d, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ Ertra Length: | 3 
: ° we Ve 2. OF . ve F&F OF fe y > 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@3y¢ | 24°N-83-75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 | = 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ Hand— re 
Scratch Awls: fege.., 8 TF “6.0 (ie le 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}4.00 | Doz.. .8$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 | & 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.50@ 12.00 Molders— | 

BOOS ng cis atanssandeadie ste ces veces 40 | 

Inch. 9 10 11 12 1h 
Awl and Tool Sets—see Doz. $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 J 
Sets, Awl and Tool. Bells— Cow— 
Axes— Ordinary goods..... TIASMT5E10 Y% 
Single Bit, base weights. (up to — een Salas eee SAO 
‘ 3% 1D.) ad os WME BONE si cnceserdctcerenitnsoet 50% 
Pree Qwelkey ... . oscar cisa 50 as 

Second Quality........... $5.75 | abbe’s Gong Boor 45Y 
NOTE.—Heavier Weights add Extras as Burton CEOAI. .<snsuensaniin sadhana 
per regular schedule. Home, R & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... 55&10°2 
Axle Grease— sever and Pull, Sargent’s....@0&10&10% 
BE GEORR. occsccvesscees 50& 10@50& 1085 7 
See Grease, Avle | Yankee Gong..........cccccseseeee peuny 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/; 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 





Names of Manufacturers. the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also Tue Iron AGE Directory, issued May, 1904, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 
Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hard- 
ware Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of 
many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 
Hardware Merchants. 











Hand— Stove and Plow— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Prass.. PIC 0665 crv es woes 65£10@. . % 
G0LSQ@GVEINESY, | Stove .......45.- BOL DSN L0E5 7, 
Wee | Bs 64+ kbenaees cn 607% Ti 
Nickel Plated. +» Od IDSA NEE ‘> . 
BOs nissaeee weceen PD. bas cn0 SV 46004065 120% 
Cone’s Globe Hand Betis” Norway I[ron.........e0005- 80% 
Silver Chime............scs00» ‘ Agpericns Paiie Compe: ay: 16. °84...80 
— orwa lla 18 ic oes 
Miscellaneous Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, 84... 82% 
Para Belle. vc vcicve coe ; Bay State, list Dec, 2, ‘99...... 72% 
Steel Alloy Church and Schoo y "Norway Moore Go. Oct. 8. '...8% 
504 1045 Q@60E5 orwa lla 18 ic’ p é 
; ia” le Phila., list Oct. 16, '84....82% 
ee Ech t Dec, 2, °99.......... 72% 
Table Cell’ 50@50&10°%, Rue. “Burasail & ‘Ward Bolt & 
Belting— Leather— Empire, list Dec, 28, '99...,......72% 
Eetra Hvy, Short Lap .60@60é5% Norway Phila., list Oct., '84...... 80 
Regular Short Lap.......... Ue —* 12% 
COL LVGBOG INE 10% | TTC BOltS...-.0--00eeeeevereeerees 
Genders laisse ses tus W@MWE5 Borers, Tap— 
Light Standard.......... 70410% | Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Cut Leather Lacing...... 60.10% BOs 4 0:45. 1% 1% 1% 2 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. Per doz. ..$§.30 5.00 5.75 7.25 
18¢ : nch BERGER SEs +29 0+ 24 2, 
Rubber— Cr G0Z.......6++6> $5.65 11.50 
Cc No, 1, $1.25; No. 
Agricultural (Low ornate ee. Nos, $3'50 cack,” denunced 3 
75@ 4 = 
Common Standard. ...70@70é10% | ., Boxes, Mitre 
Y g i ns @S ODvcsescoscosseces 30 
BCGRGGTE 6 6edcscc se unsaen 65470 7, 
D's 0 dite await GOL5QO0G10% | LADFAOD  ---++-0+ee0000- i dca $0.00 
High Grade.. ... ..:. O&S@50GIOZ | Schatz .......ccccccccccccccvcscsecceces 40 
Bench Stops— Braces— 
See Stops, Bench | Common Ball, American.$1.15@1.25 
Benders and Upsetters, 2 Sevesccoececees 50K 10& 10@60& 10% 
‘ray’s Genuine Spofford’s....,...... 60% 
oO, 0 Oo o 
Tire— Fra ’s No, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 t 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 5 rrr rrr ers 60% 
Green River Tire Benders and Up c *e. Jennin & Oth ch cuteninwell B0d5 7 
DN «ctein cpasinessahuediineini an ban Mayhew’ ab odes Cuntuenanansod 


Detroit Stoddard’s Lightning * ‘Tire Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. : 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; ¥ 7 Millers Falls Drill Braces........ 25& 10° 
No, 3, $10.50; No. 4, 10.35; Ne 3 P., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.60&10@65°7 


$20.50. Brackets— 
Bicycle Goods — Wrought Steel....... S0410@. . % 
John 8. Leng’s Son's 1902 list; Bradley's Wire Shelf: 
ORAM cocccccccccccconccccccesopecosce 50% Full cases...... ereccccevcceces 80& 10810 %, 
MUEO  cBcdeseiscanvesdededebeeewctubbna 50 BE, CRIA cas accseccdccsscsed 80& 10 3 
SD: caconnectagenesbiwiersasusectel 50 Griffin's Pressed Steel................ 80% 
MED. culesciccdéuidcbisnsenedesdnedd 60 Griffin's Folding Brackets........ 70& 10% 
Bits— Stowell’s Cast Shelf..............+++ 5 
SC Mn sadsnninnenenionéesesbhad 507%, 
—. sumniet. Bit Stock Drills, | Western, W. G. Co., Wire...... 60&10%, 
c.—See Augers ( 8. 
~ gore end Bit Bright Wire Goods— 


Blocks— Tackle— See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Common Wooden. ...70&10@7545% 








Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... aes, |  Broilers— 

Hollow Steel Blocks, with ord’s i, 0, Wi Wilbescscastansaenied 80% 
Patent , Sheaves tend seghhid helene 50&10' Wire Goods Co............+... 75@75&10 

eRe eae ke ee Buckets, Galvanized— 

Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. 7 Price per dozen, 

Stowell's Self Loadin P +» 00% Quart... 1 12 1h 
See also Machines, Hoisting. Water, Regular...1.40 1.70 1.90 
Boards, Stove— Water, Heavy. ....3.49 3.70 3.80 

Zinc, Crystal, &c...30&19@H0410% Fire, Rd. Bottom. -2.30 2.55 2.95 
Boards, Wash— F WO Hed ed BU eK 2.55 2.87 3.15 

’ 
See Washboards. Bucks, Saw— 
Bolts— Te en Lee # gro. $36.00 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— Bull Rings—Ssee Rings, Bull 

Comon Carriage: Butts— Brass— 

% x 6 and Smaller. ..%5410@80% | Wrought, list Sept.., '96..20@30% 
Larger eizee.i...... 75@75410% | Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................ 50 
Phila, Bagle $3.00 list May 24,99 Cast Iron— 


80610% | Page , 50@50610° 
Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14,'95.75@..% | Fast Joint, arraw. so nenewe 


Machine ..... oa - HASSE 10E5 7, ROOOG BOM ccs casa WELIAIME 10%, 
Machine with C. & T. Nuts.. | | Loose Pin. ........ 1 %0&5@70610 
70€5@..% | Mayer's Hinges. .... Wk5Q@7M410°% 
Door and Shutter— Parliament Butts... 7&5@0E410% 

Geet Free Barrel, Round Brass Wrought Stee!l— 
Inch..... 3 5 5 6 8 Table and Back saeet 75%) 3 
Per doz.$0.26 .30 .39 .47 65 Narrow and Broad. 5413 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: Inside Blind......... -8E108 | 3 
rhs 6 8 10 SES POD. 6 tink 's 64> db ice, oe %Z%,\%5 
Per doz.. $1.00 1.25 1.75 Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple yt = 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat Japaunned: BWP Sse oe oe heen ens S0€20% [ ™ 
eI ENS Ri nec ily Ba 6 8 10 Japanned Ball Tip Butts. 3 
Per doz........ $0.75 1.05 1.9! poweed Wrt.. Nay an ~ 
— eee wee “on side Blind Butts... .55€10% | 

Ot GR. 40 hae $0.57 80 1,00 


Wrt Barrel ,Japd.75&l9@iieé0k10% asi. Bird — 
ae. = Bronzed50d 19@ 50k 106102 Hendryx. Brass: 





Wrought tori 06 10G7O 106 107 3000, 3000, 1100" series. . id 
rt. Shutter. .50410@30€10410459 | 1200" seried.......-sc00-c..coccce, 9 
Wrt. Square Neck. 10@70410410 | 41,300. 000 and 900 series......4081077 
Wrt Square.66 %, 41068 % & 106 10% 700. 800 series.................... 40&10% 
Ives’ Patent Door...........60% | Hendryx Enameled............°"" 40&10° 











November 10, 


1904 








Sélidire~s See Compasses 
Calks, Toe and Hee!l— 


Blunt, 1 prong..... per lb.4€4 ee | 
Sharp, 1 prong...per ib. »Ma@45% 
Gautier, Blunt...........-.+0+-+-s waite | 
Gautier, Sharp.............++ . 444% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe -P tb 3.65¢ | 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe # tb 4.15¢ | 





Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk—_ 


Illinois Pattern..... 
New York Pattern.. 





Baltimore Pattern.. 
SPIED. whiidecnignnss 

Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo zemly oF Cans: 

10 gal. 
$18. to 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 

Caps, Percussion— 
Bley’s B. B. ... 00500 + 0 SEs? 
ee iin bs 6% ound een per M 34a35¢ 
Be ai cebcheveaeea per M j0@42¢ 
Ep Ain 0 ks dan Stews per M 48@50¢ 
BUONO. 6.6.0.0 nwade> per M 62@63¢ 

Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M .20&5% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 


Oe OOF) Bis see ta ncne Cn0% sins 20% 
All other primers per M.$1. 52@ 1.60 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 
BBO. Fis BBB cocve eee -1045% 
56 6. Bus FIBB ids oe oe 085% 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........ 1045 %, 
SD Obl. TE, Ait cic ace’ 1045 % 
B. B, Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd.$1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... .$1.49 


ot DD, | Sereerrereren 25% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. .15&7% 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 154610% 








Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50%, 
Rim Fire, Military........ 15457 
Casters— 
Be dis bwin. 6, td a6 gee WAVE 10% 
Ps +s ate 6 2 nade 60k 1060 1045 7, 
Philadelphia ........ .75@7T5&10%, 
Acme, Ball Bearing.. +22 dd 
SEE  crecccensacennebetnnveues¢ . -70&10 
Boss Anti-Friction..............++ 70&10” 
Gem (Roller Bearing).........-+-++«+ 80° 
Martin’s Patent  (Phoenix).........- 45%, 
Standard Ball Bearing........-.+.--- 45 
Tucker’s Patent low _list..........+-+- 30” 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50” 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 


3-146 % 5-166 % 7-16 % 9-16 
7.40 5.10 4.15 3.45 3.30 3.20 3.15 
5% &% 1%, 1 to 1% inch, 

3.10 3.00 2.95 2.95 per 100 Ib. 


German Coil. 60k 106 1070 %, 


Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.. .60&é10@60é10410% 


German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ’97...... 60 104.10 %, 
Cow Ties......seeees 6060 10 7, 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6144—6-8, Str’ght, with ring .$23.59 

64,—6-2, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 
6144—8-2, Str’ght, with ring .$28.00 
614—10-2, Str’ght, with ring.$32.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks. 

Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 

Straight Link. 

Trace, Wagon and Fancy 
OCREUME... «0s 0s606 GOLSGAE6VE 1045 7, 

Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
IPOR. .0:cnm 40's « 604 10G BOE 1085 %, 
Brass . . 60£ 104 60 104 10%, 

Safety Chain....... THAT 1045 7, 

Gal. Pump Chain... .lb. 44@Pre 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 











Breast 40&2° 
Halter 4 
Heel .... 
Rein .... 
Stallion 
Covert Sad, Works: 
WUE cccccuccccccccecececcvcccesscene 10° 
BEGEE. cncvdevacsccdbddveqovecesseetees 70 
PRONE BBGOR. oc ccccccccscccesccccsscosic 70 / 
BOD oc ccccdcdecdsnectceusctépuécectass 70% 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and ners psi cay 40@40&5 
Am. Cow Ties............ 4550 
Eureka Coil and Halter....45@50&5 
Niagara Coil and Halter... .45@50&5° 


Niagara Cow Ties..... 45.&5@50K 10&5 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains. .45@50&5/ 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain... 
Universal Dbl.- 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.... .gro. 33@38¢ 
Carpenters’ Red..... gro, WA33¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 25@28¢ 

See also Craycns. 


Checks, Door— 





WOPGMET'E 0 cciccccocctvacddevcccougadac 45 
OCGRUMBBER ccccccccccvcccccscccccccce 50&10 
Eclipse .......scecceeeccsvceseecenee 60&10 
Chests, Too!l— 
American Tool Chest Co. : 
Boy’s Chests, with Tools........... 55° 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40° 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30° 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc.,; Chests, 
TEED. PUD 44 invent ghee: Tadeemaanss 20° 
Maghinicte, and Pipe Fitters 
Chests, Empty............--++ee+0+ 50% 
eee, RNs xa ossasscossncsone lanes 50° 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
PEGE CUI vc vedi ctccccideccees 3345& 10° 


THE 


Chisels— 


SocketFramingandFirmer | 


Standard List Wk 1007: 124 
BE NO ac ccccccscdcecasdvechsamueeae 30 
Charles Buck.... 





Cc. E. Jennings & “Co ‘Socket Firmer 
We TR, isa a cctcnngeavendasacdniens 60 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Fram- 
me | errr 60 
ee oe eer 70 
WRB. << ncvccccccccccccceocsscnccasssece 70 
Ey. & EB. Fe Wiitee cccccccccves 3@30&5 
Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers... .40&5@40&107, 
POC BOG isc ce ccciviacccccescccccovsess 30” 
Charles Buck....-0.eeesceseesseers ces BO 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. .25% 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged.......- 255 
Cold— lb. 


Cold Chisels, good quality . 3@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11ai2z¢ 






Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@1l0¢ 
Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 35&5 
Pratt’s Positive Drive..............+- 25 
DIN, .tictcncnnenGeisnnbidinsénaeeiaee 23 
Blacksmiths’ ..........-cscsccccsegeses 3% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
Univerenl ..ccccccccccccccccscccccsses 50 
Combination ..<....ccccccccccccccees 50 
Drill Chucks, New Model.........- 30 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 40 
Drill Chucks, Skinner Pat., 0,1, 2.40 
oo Chucks, Skinner Pat., 3, 4, 
CPD... nccsvakvavactsogadanvaseeee 30 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive...... 30 
Planer ChuckS.........sscccscscceees 25 
Face Plate JawS........-.seseesceees 40 
Standard Tool Co.: 

Improved Drill Se os oa ccuncull 45 
Union. Mfg. Co.: ; 
Combination ......cccccccscocccvcees 50 
GE SIs nccencenctsecentongsecceseune 
Combination Geared Scroll........ 40 
Geared Scroll......ccccccccccscsccccses 40 
DROSROMGOE oo ciccccccescececscccces ae 
Independent NOC ccaccctsastuecents 40 
WI, BeBe cictcwcvctccdscckoccested 45 
SIMRO pds chishadensadtldne aetgxtntee 
Independent Iron F. Plate Jaws.40 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.40 

Westcott Patent Chucks: 
TD CII ony ac tdcccccédncccvecs 50 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill......50 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50 
SU. SE, oniceseganus do<deucccdae 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’........ .0G@W&5 
Cabinet, Sargent’s......... ... 50&10 
Carriage Makers’, P. S. & Ps ‘Co. 50° 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... 60 
Resly, Parallel..............++++: 33%4&10 
Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & Tost 
Cy « cow iccbccocéoszacetecepetocpeaneees 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable......55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45%, 
Sidewalk— 


.P doz. $4.6 net 
# doz. $3.24 net 
# doz., 


All Steel. 
All Steel.. 


Star Socket, 

Star Shank. 

W. & C. Shank, All Steel, 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 


PRED  PGRicnccccncesestcccesvesestcess 30 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s...... 15 

Fayette R. Plumb..... 304 $@35%44&10 

EL. & BF. Fd. Wiibe.ccvcccccccccccccccvecd 
Clippers— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
"98 Chicago Horse.......... $8.75 215 
1902 Chicago Horse..... .. 10.75 ¢ 
2th Century Horse, each, $5.00...20 
Lightning Belt......... «... st o 
Chicago Belt.........-.-++. $20.00 § 15 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75....20 


Finger Nail Clippers— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.# doz. net $2. 
Clips, Axle— 
Eagle, 5-16 and % in. .75@75&10% 
Norway, 5-16 and % in.60€10@707, 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Compression, . Plain 
Globe, Kerosene, 
éec., Cocks 
Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Bibbs, 
Racking, 
7k£10@75 % 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens s 
Pi: iin nd d tnccanes endeanses sages 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’ 5 
Mi s5 40 08-00 ed teenie sdsaeNoeasens 40 
Combs, Curry— . 
Metal Stamping Co..............0+-- 40 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods... . . 7545 @7T5&% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 











Dividers : 
Calipers, Double.. . 65 
Calipers, Inside or Outside. . 65 
OO SS ae . 60 
GREE. nn be weangecscantivecccsevse 


Conductor Pipe, Galva.— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not neste ‘ 
A. Eastern. T5412% T5k7T% 

B. Eastern. 7i& 1&7 4% % 5&12Uy 9 
Central 15412147 T5457, 

Southern Wh 1045 9 Fé 10% 
S Western.. 0¢ 12%% TIM, Y, 


Terms, 60 day ys; 2% cash W dane. Fac- 
tory Geipmentes generclly delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 


| 





IRON 





AGE. 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each... 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador $1.20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 

Gal.. * 4 6 8 
Iceland, | e: . $1 ‘80 $2 10 = e. a 00 | 

be teubdecews 2 
Galy, Lined, oa $1.35 $2.00 $2 5 $2.00 $5. 0 
Gavl. Lined, side handles, 

Gal. 2 3 4 6 8 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15..25 

Coopers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
(A Ib. 35¢ | 
Braided, White, Com. .lb. 21@22¢ 
Cable Laid Italian........... 

lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... lb. 10@ 10% ¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'ted.11a@i6¢ 
Patent Russia........ Ib. ..@14¢ 
Cable Laid Russia... .lb...@t¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .lb...@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. R@I13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.lb. 12a13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton. 

Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12.. 7bh2B ¢ 

Anniston, Nos. 7 to 12. bbe ¢ 

Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12..~% 22 ¢ 
Anniston Drab, Nos. 7 to 12.7 26 ¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, @° hb, 

22¢; Nos. 7 to 12, 21¢. 

Eddystone Braided, Nos. 7, 8. 9 and 
tak dewieanddddddadastedaadine Pb 2 ¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton, No. 6.. 
PHSB ¢ 


Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos. 
# bb: 





Wc owdkduncwiseiGdecthadde 
Peerless : 
Cable Laid Italian................ 
Cable Laid Russian.......... 
Cable Laid India......... 
EL ER in ctvnscesve 
Samson, Nos. 7 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... #? Db 36% ¢ 
Braided, Italian mneneshien 2 b3 ¢ 
Braided, Linen. --- - POS ¢ 
Braided, White ‘Cotton or Spot. 
#? b 3 ¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... ¢ b2Z ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab........ ? ib 32 ¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 7 to 12 a ¢ 
No. 6 cords, l¢ extra. 
Silver Lake: 
A quality. Pn nanmidecaeaaoted 0 ¢ 
i GE PEI aac ncecnacnene 35 ¢ 
B quality, Drab..... a © 
B quality, White.. Jouuayae cuca 
TONS: MPO. ve ccvedacnenbatavadss 40 ¢ 
EE. -enischndeainuiisuusatait dente 574 ¢ 


Wire, Picture— 
Rate Gee Os acute tawodkueas 


SHE 10E 10854 104 1085 Y 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
85a 105 


Cradles— 

GO na cecae tdekawees JOE 124%, 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, gr. 5\4@6¢ 


Cases, 
M. 


100 gro., $4.00, 
Steward Mfg 
Jumbo Crayons... 


at factory. 
D Co I ’ 
seus . 7. $3.50 | 


Metal Workers’ Crayons, gr. $2.5 he 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat ! 3% 
or square. -.+- FP. $1.50 ( S 
Rolling Mill Crayons. er. $2.50 | o 
Railroad Crayons (compositio :) 2 
gr. $2.00 j ¢ 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: by 
Red, Blue, Green......... # gro. $6.50 
RENE cick a nwaiciubaanuead # gro. $4.00 


See also Chalk 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, # doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, ? doz. $6.50 


Crow Ba FS—See Bars, Crore. 
Cultivators— 


Heavy 
Light. 










Veet Gee det cde Se 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company $ 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.2? doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
and Anchor .............- # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew CW Siege ioe 
Red Devil........ Jute 
Smith & Hemenway Co «+ 0 
WIE cxndecccisccdecesdqncomsantts 40 
Meat and Food— 
ONE  ceviniavtisqscndccctevackestan 30 
MOMs chtdicacees Bg 3 4 B 5 
BOR dcsccceve $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
nent 254 25&7! 
Nos.... 5 10 12 22 *39 
I eS ee $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 
TE c.diud danvicetann ? doz. 30&10@ * 
et cete 
$1400 $i7 “00 $19 00 $30 ‘00 
sngdbseteanGdvnedccnunuaaae 10 1050 
‘4 344(a 40 
Nos.... 305 310 312 320 322 
35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
N. E. Food Choppers 40 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz $24.00... 
W& 10a 40 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No, 2, 
a é . + 45&10&10 
Woodrulf’s ? doz. 3&10@40 
MeNEseb esau Ah cecccesows 100 150 
; $15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers .. 230 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c........... 40 
_Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 30 
St andikst nenete 55 
Kraut Cutters, 36 x 12, 40 x 12....40 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....2 doz. $3.00 


Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 

Ns inh. 0s 5 hc ngtacecneaeys # doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

ee: CHRON coc daheccexctiates didi 40° 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..? gr. $18@$20 

Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife..? gr. $22@$36 








Tobacco— 
All Iron, Che =P. . doz. $4.25 $4.50 
IE es acccasussgeadieeesuns 2a 30 
National, @ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2 
Wa sana Rdekch cones teddbeuneestcuaeae 
Sargent’s, IAG: Mian ties ansaid 60 
Sargent’s, } and a1 oe ee 60&10 
‘Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz., $16.00... .50&10&10 


Enemas Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp'’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5 % 


Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
BD. Ecascsnstingsnseusvess doz. $6.25 
Iwan's Perfection Post Hole Digger... 


- doz. $3. 3 

Post Hole Dt « 
# doz. 
..# doz. sis 00 
..@ doz. $12.00 
{ doz. $10.00 


Handle 


Iwan’s Split 

gers 
Kohler’s Universal. ... 
Kohler’s Little Giant. 
Kohler’s Hercules...... 





Kohler’s Invincible.. ..- doz. .00 
Kohler’s Rival...... -P doz. 00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............. 2 doz. $7.20 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # 
Og PO vacieccsescacccataascaacnce 60 
Samson, # doz. $34.00................. 3 


Dividers—sSee Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, style E. % in... 
Phillips’, style 077, % in....7 doz. $8.00 
Phillips’, style x-y, % in....#% doz. $11.00 


Drawers, Money— 


-P doz. $10.50 


Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, ® 
doz., $18; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers. 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters. ...35 


Drills and Drill Stecha— 






Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 

GONE a eihte teh cnn ws om 50@$1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls.. ool 
Breast, P.. 8S. & W. 






Goodell Automatic Dri 1M&5@ 40810 






Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 

NT Wiiiattitrnniie adit in tae eteccoces 1675 
Johnson’s Drill Points.............. 635 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.334%&10 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 25 
Ratchet, Parker’s.............-.-..-... 40 
Ratchet, Weeton’s..................04 } 
Ratchet, Whitney's, P.. S. & W..50 
Whitney’s Hand Drill. No. 1, $10.00; 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 33% 


Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock...... .60&l@Q60410410% 
Taper and Straight Shank.... 
G0 1060 1045 %, 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@60¢ 





Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, ? 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4in., $7.50; 6-in., 
KGganedagdencnduccqnkgnasaddaseenads 40 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits a. 
SEND cel indegadesnencscuadedaanmledi 
Ey iaseciuhimewd ent oveeutinevancebhind 60 
Fray's Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. .50 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10&10@50&10&10&5 
UIE <b cenadunuinenecandedtaaadesdneee 40 


Mayhew’s Black Handle. 
Mayhew’'s Monarch.... 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 
Never Turn 60 
New Baginnd Specialty CRivnsacaes 20 OZ, 
Sargent & Co.’s: 
Nos, 1 and 60 
Nos. 
Nos a 
Smith & Hemenway Cx as 
H. D. Smith & Co.'s Perfect H’dle.40 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s- 
No. 64, Varn. Handles. .60@60&10&10% 
Sh, Uiicbidseedidagediacwsed 70@7T0&10& 10’ 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 65 
No. 
Nos, 25, 













i cncectvccacstacascunetawiele 40& 10% 
HB and &....ccecccss 2kW&107, 


- Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. 
S,. SR cut + « cannun 804 10485 % 
eer 804 10410 4 
COMME wiaGe cde td ates 804 10485 
BOURNE 6 Sb 0 Lo Oa hainde 80 
BD. WR fe sccadsi T5104 10% 


Terme,—2% P af cash. Factory ship- 
ments generally delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments: 


Plain Rd., and Cor., 2, 3 and 
Ry sade de ied ool ae 75% 
Plain Rd., and Cor., 5 and 6 
TG a tie emwew eek ew ese wr ehe 60 
Perfect Elbows (S., S. & Co.)...... 40 


Emery, Turkish— 


5046 54t0150 Flour 


Ae b.5 ¢€ 5Me Mee 
% Kegs..... lbh.5%¢ 5%E¢ 3% 
OO eee bs¢ 6¢ 
10-l1b. cans, 10 

WE C60 vs wne 64¢ 7 ¢ 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 

than 2.:..::8% ¢ B® 8 ¢ 

NOTF.—'™ lots 1 fo 3 tons < discount 
of 10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


as Blind— 


EEE kcncesaccessysésessous 50&107% 
WET GGhalsan ducéececamenemndenn 45% 
Cord and Weight— 

MUG dikctsedsadddndéeadaweawes dbawndanae 407. 
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' 
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Fascste— 
Cork Lined........++- 50G 50610 %, 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined.. 

7004 70 10 % 

Red Cedar......sse+. 40@ 40410 %, 
Petroleum ....-eee0+- 70k 1075 o 
B. & L. B. Co.: 

— Key 


Star ....-. 
We st Lock 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key... .40/ 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin PLAT cccstal 50 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl Key .50&10° 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60 
John Soramer’s Pramond Lock....... 40° 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. . .507, 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 
50& id : 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined .607 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined... 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar....5 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... .40% 





ss 


McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N, P seibeiandieee wereibel BY” 
Improved, % and % inch.......... 2% 
Self Measuring: sat 
Enterprise, i‘, doz. ae a dhearuaiel eens 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00.......-.... 40&10 7, 


National Measuring, # doz, $36.40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Beet Brands... «05% Wk 1075457 


4 
Standard Brands. %5&10@ 75d 106107, 
Lower Grade... .75410&10@80410 7, 


Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July | 

Eo at acacia hae a 30%, 

Fixtures, Fire Door— 

Richards Mite. On: 
Oo 





Universal, No, 103.............0+0++ 00 
Special, No. io dabeecsusbasebuntel .00 
SPUD: GUDIIINR, ous nent dateoeae cosesny $0.25 
Expansion Bolts.............+++- 50&10% 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Inch .. 15 17 :. fa 
Per doz$2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.50 
P., 8. & W. Co 30&10@40 % 
Reading Hardware Co..........-..++++ 60%, 
SETS Sng n0n50050h00ss she ctccauebhane 70%, 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 
oz. $6.00 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, 
Heavy 50&1 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Light 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 

Base Discounts Aug. 1, 1899, list: 
RE, TE a 010 05-0 0.09/68 5061065 % 
Boys’ & Fish, 2 tine. .50&10457 
Hay é& Boys’, 3 tine... .60€57 
Hay & Boys’, 4 tine... .66%% 
Champion Hay.......... 66 3% %, 
Hay & Header, long 3 tine. 65% 
| RE eer 65%, 
Barley 4 & i tine, Steel. - 60420 %, 
Manure, 4 tine..... 60415424 % 
Manure, & & 6 tine. .66%42%% 
PT csastecaaess¢ ket, 
Potato Digger, 6 tine... .60&107 
Nt eta hale b's, aie HOL10%, 
OS ESA eee ee 40& 10%, 
Heavy Mill & Street....... 65% 

Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato.............. 60&10%, 

WEUOOE, SN cd sdecs bavavnabesstd 60&15&2% 

WEE MEER, .....cpanncskaccteuvtl 66347 

EE OUI. 5.005056. 00eschuas shot 65 7, 

CRA MEAT, <5c0s.00 che soeaeea598 6635 % 

Champion, Header...............0..00¢ 65%, 

Champion, Manure........... GW&15K2% 7 

CE. TEEN. vo ccchscechhnosy exon 0&0 4 

Columbia, Manure....... ecsenpvensanhs 

Columbia, Spading..... edbetdecd riding» 

ne Wood Barley...... éevbnasee , 

Potato Digger........... eatey 

Kane Hay Ween edhdecwivateccsesscaal 60&20%, 

Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... M&10&5%. 

Dakota Header................0.e++ 6)&20% 

Jackson Steel Barley.............. 60&20° 

qrnens BE inc neh oi nh tees kuhed 65% 

©. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40%, 


Piatra: —See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 

White, S’g’t Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 

Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.0001.25 

Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz. $1.40@ 1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 

re eee i 2 3 4 6 

Each ...$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
ee eee $2.75 | 30 
CGNOD | 6 eR CCE Ss ck icone Sl 3.20 | SS 
Waterproof “gol. Taped... 3.65+ ® 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. $40 | = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped... 5.15) ™ 


Giasea tetitiee and Oil— 

Stebbins’ Pattern .80410@804 1065 % 
Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, dc......... 


0k 1045 50k 104 1045 %, 
Chapin Stepbens Co.: 


Marking, Mortise, &c.50&10@50&10&10° 
Scholl's Patent....... 50&10@&10&10° 
Doe TROMMONS, o. <00c0s000ckal 50@50& 10 
Stanley R, & L. Co.’s Butt and 
Rabbet Gauge........... 20@20.& 10& 10° 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s BY 
Wire, pone © ccavetabnasennebe 
Wire, P., B. GW. Ge siscvcecesut 














Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Asst., gro. .$1.40@1.50 
Spike, Metal, Asst., gro .$2.80@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handied, Assorted, 
gro. $1,752.00 
Wood Handled, Assorted, 
gro. $4.25 4.50 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 69@60&10&10 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Gimlets— 


Spike, 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25@ 50% 

Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal., 
SS Pree re 25 48% 
International Glue Co, (Martin’s)... 
40&10° 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@5.50 


Dixon’s Everlasting..10- pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting. in Pa, » doz. 


th, $1.20; , $2.00 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
DO EE: GAs xs encnasescun 33% @33%&10% 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, . 
yer inch, # .doz.............. $2.00 ) 2s 
— manne and Tool Grinder, (2 


Welox. Bail Bearing, Mounted, Angle 
Iron Frames, each............++0++: 25 


Hatters « and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Co 


ME Sih pbk sexensgeddhabakesonsabnanie 45% 
i Ts coadcovadeeecesencenesan 50&5 7 
Ts Ssinekevnnestenanbennie 5% 


Cotton Rope 
Hemp Rope 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 

Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters....70 
Sisal Rope Halters................ 60&20°, 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. 10% 

ARE IEE TEPID. bs. cacy anes cnencce 


Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. ..40&10@40& 10&10° 
Heller’s Farriers....... 40&10@40& 10&10%, 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3. $1.25, 
Se . Mas cate tao sampind 404406108109 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox......... 40&10&5° 
Fayette R. Plumb: 

Pou, A, Eh Well... ji icisiscaes 

33% &742@33%K10&7T 
and B. 8S Hand........ 

HOKTKHANKIORTHESY 

Machinists’ Hammers. 0&5@50&104&5 
Riveting and Tinners’............... 

49&2%4@40K& 10K&214° 

Sargent’s C. S. New List.......... 40% 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under $3 Ib., per lb. 50¢...... 
80 104 10@85 , 
8 to § 1d., per Ib. $O4........ 
804 104 10@85 %, 
Ib 30¢. .85@85«107 





Engineers’ 


Over 5 Ib., per 


Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 94@10¢ 
Handles— 
Agricultural Tool ee 
Die POOR, GOs <b vans seh pam 
Hoe. Rake, &c... . 5@ @iias? 
Fork, Shovel , Spade, ée.: 
Long Handles. .  45Q@50ES 7, 
BP PN 6 6 8 865 KETV % 


DET occccoss 
Champion 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool Handies— 





Auger, assorted. ..gro. $2. $2.85 
OO gro, $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged oor gro. 
a eee $2.40@$2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. 
| $2.15@$2. 40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
NS. o's ccwans oh $1.7. 1.95 
ook Socket Firmer, gro. 
BINOE oie. s sv eves $1.45@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
4 ee eee $1.60 $1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet. Age. &c. 
604 10604 10: 10%, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 


80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens é 0. 


SE AUPE. sscecscacecescul @ 10% 
 hiphitndsncernce “* Seagate? 
File and Awi........ 650658 10°? 
Saw and zune adialined - 40440&107, 





Screw Drive 40@40&10%, 
Millers Falls “Adi, and Ratchet Auger 
BEND ‘sean stecknns din cebeabsiene 15&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity 7 Handle. . 
# gro. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 


NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
oraty quoted per pair, without track 


rlor Door double 
oth Grech, be ngers per dou set 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Regular: 
Inch 
Single D 


4 
2.$0.90 1.25 1.60 195 2.50 


Barn Door, New England Pat- 


tern, one: Back, Regular: 
Inch . soe 4 6 66 
Single Doz.... 
Allith Mfg. Co.; 
Reliable, No. 
ae No. i 
Chicago —oamng utt . 
Friction 25 
Oscillating 
Big Twin... 
Chishoum & Moore Mfg. Co.;: 







Baggage Car Door............-- 50 

ree 30% 

PROMO a ocdcccisnngedegessscvas 50%, 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. 

OO Ore 60& 1045 

Roller Bearing..........++.++ 7T0&5 %, 


Grittin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...... 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00.70%, 
Roller Bearing, Ex. Hy., No. 


SE BRR, ovcsua vvccdcnc convenes 70 

Hinged Hangers, $16.00.. *0&10% 
Lane Bros, Co.: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing 

Parlor, Standard....... 

Parlor, No. 105...... 

Parlor, New Model...........+ 2. 
Parlor, New Champion...... 32.25 
Barn Door, Standard.60&10&2% %, 
RRs i nctencddiorcwtenen net $6.40 
OOPSTO co ccccccccccccccccesed 60& 10%, 
MENENEL pocccccccnséveccccesne T0&5 
Lawrence Bros. : 


Advance 














Cleveland ..........+. 

Clipper, No, 7 

CROWN  cocvccccecccccccescoss Oe 10 
Easy Parlor Door, el. Sets, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25 

Giant .. 6085 7 
Hummer 7085 7, 
New York.. to 
Peerless ... 

EE x cecnsoncnndahedanen 60&10 

McKinney Mfg. Co. ;: 

No. 1, Special, $i5  eadaulbe 60& 10%, 
No. 2, Standard, $18........ 60&10 
Hinged Hangers Pei ccccnvesed 50% 

Meyers’ Stayon Hangers we vena 60, 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Pioneer Wood Track No. 3..$2.15 
Ball B’r’g St'l Track No. 10.$2.40 
Roller B'r’g St’l Track No, 12. 2. = 
Ball B'r’g, t’l Track No. 13. 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 14, 2 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..... 
Adjustable Track Tandem we” 









ley Track No. 16............ 50° 

Seal, Steel Track No. 8...... 2. 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22.. 0 
Trolley B. D, No. 17........ 
Trolley F. D. No. 120...... 2. 

Trolley F, D. No, 121........ 2. 
Trolley F, D. No, 150........ 2: 
Safety Underwriters F. D. No. 

EE ichensen soathareanehskonkil 25 
eS ees , 
Trolley F. D., SS. Mibvccottacn 0, 
Palace, Adjustable =e % 

peeesennewéesen me cavaunen &10 

Royal Adjustable Seack 7S. 

a. Wood Track No. 


Trolley B. D. No. - 
Trolley B. D. No. 24.. 
Trolley B. D. No, 2.. 
Trolley B. D, No. 4 
Roller Bearings Nos 
i Mi Sabsdeeare ; 
Anti-friction No. 4 é 
Fold d Tandem No, 48........ 60 
Folding Door B, B. Swivel *o 





Saftey Door Hanger Co.: 
Storm King Safety............ 60° 
U, 8. Standard Hinge.......... 60 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing... .40' 
Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60 
Apex Parlor Door...... 50K 1045 % 
ME 0 chansatnigennone 60% 
Baggage Car Door 50° 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50G10% 
ED < cccapewdtets tao cdbuaitee 40%, 
DE stncbienivesss 
Freight Car Door... 
NODS: «.cctweneds so0% 
Pandy Parlor Door.. 





Rex Hinge Door....... 

enens OOP DOP... cccavcceasee 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 
Underwriters’ Fire’ Door... 
Wild West precngene, Dee AG 
Zenith for Wood Tra oor es 
Works? 





see eeeeseee 


Pilot Hinge. 
Rider Wooster 
i Pattern........ 70% 


Ta & Boggs F’y Co.’s Kid- 
ters "s Roller Hearing. 50&15& 1045 %, 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 







Bike Roller Bearing...... O&10% 
C. ;. a eee ake 60&10% 
yele Ball Bearing.......... . 
Ives, Wood Track.......... wanens9 
L. T. Roller Bearing, 0&5") 
Kew Era Roller Bestin saits 
O. K, Roller Fearing. ‘Bode 0&5 
Prindie Wood Tr Scie anadde 
Richards’ Wood Track SORE, , 
Richards’ Steel Track...... 50&10% 
Spencer Roller Beari - 60&10 
'andem, Nos. 1 and 2........ 09 


Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. 407 
WEE. susie oiasabicandennaiduael 
Wilcox Auditorium BD B'r’g. “i 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123..40 


Wilcox Elv, Door, Nos. 112 
OE DEO cniy sso cqbebcpadiett 50° 
Wilcox Elv. Door. No. 132... .40° 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller 
es. mks Sohdedns cen caungl 30% 
Wilcox Roy Noiseless Ball 
Bearing Sods bn60 debe codzbesenes 
Wilcox New Century. ‘iicidaco 
Wilcox Oo. . Steel 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... B09 


Wilcox Trolley Ball Ticarine. 40%, 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 

Bal) BOATING, ....0.ccccccccesd % 
For Track, see Rail. 








6 


- $1.30 1.85 2.50 3.00 


..per doz. $8.00 
per doz. $9.60 


Extra 5@10% often given. 





November 10, 1904 


— 





Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, No, 1.... 
Pullman Trouser, No, 4.... 
Victor Folding............. --@ gro. | 60 
Weatern, W. G. Co... .cccccscccses 70&10% 


Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
OE Mui, cco cccey contd eagecesuree tonne $4.50 


Hasps— 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality ..j0@..% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 
Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
3, $2.25; . ‘ $3.00 ; 
No. 3E, $3.25; No. 
Clark Coal, # doz, 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


P doz..50% 





si.75.. 


(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara ; Clark’s _ wee 
Clark’s Tip; ore ) 

FOR, eke ovnennis 44 5 

Doz. pair. $0.85 135 3.50 

Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. S8., Divie, &c.) 


44.050 1 my 2 2% 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
falo, éc.): 
Oy: so eaeee ee fl ™% 2 
Doz. pair.....80.75 .70 65 
North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Brick, $11.50... ++ -10% 
PE . sac useesas T0@75 2, ; 
eg BO eee 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, ll and 13. 75 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, 
with screws, $1.20. 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 










O. 8., Lull &. Porter.......... T5&5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter.............. 75% 
Queen City Reversible.............. 75% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65 
Ob prs yet 70& 10% 
a Gravity Locking, Nos. 4 
Wks ce dneebneeenens nas cacencsat 15% 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5....75% 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. ae 75% 
Spiele Gravity Locking, Nos. i 
eee eserereceessoceeesssoseesees 194 
Shepard's Double Locking, Nos. 
C fhampion Gravity Locking, No. 75.757 , 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%........ 75% 
Rmnnire Nos, he. Eiiessastosnone 70°? 


H, Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- ; 
ing, No. 60° 


Gate Hinges— 


a 8 or Shepard’ — sets: 
he We ee 2 3 
Hinges with L’t’es, $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges >? - 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. 70 .70 35 
New England: 


With Latch..... doz. . . .@$2.00 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-C losing 

With Latch. .doz. ...@$1.%5 

Without Latch... doz. « » -@$1.35 
Western: 

BE ED oo. sito ose 'ese-s doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or C wes? oe. se 3 
Hinges with Latches. “s2'00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only............ 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only........... 70 =.70 1,35 


Pivot eee 
Bommer Bros, 
Lawson Mfg. on 


Spring Mingeo— 
Holdback Cast or 


ro. $9. $9.50 
Non-Holdback, Cast gro, $9.00 


Bardsley : 
* ward's Nen-Checking Mor- 
Bardsley « e Patent “heckling. 182 
Bommer Bros. : . 
Bail Beoring so 


Pr 
god 


Columbia: 
Columbia, 





Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


Lawson M Co., Match] "30% 
Richards fie. Co. : i 
Su eer Double Acting Floor 
er 7 
Shelby Sprin Hinge Co.: mx 
Chief Ball B’r’g Foor Hinge .50% 
Oe Detachable ae Door 
BED . wunance epee wieed . $12.00 
The Sieek Mfg. Co. why 
Ideal, No. 16, ‘Detachable 
RE ioc ccwun er .00 
New Idea No, 1...... 00 


New Idea, ane “Keting.. 45% 

New Idea’ Floor.. 
Van Wagoner: 

IR cute densecokocantocesas 

No. 777 Sh’t Steel Holdb’k.# gro. ae 
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Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., list | 
March 15, 1901: © 
Light Strap Hinges . -8045%) & 
H’vy Strap H’g’s. 804206 10° ~» 
Light T Hinges.. 151065, & 
Heavy T Hinges. 22 TS . 
Extra H’vy T H’g’s .80€20% [ © 
Hinge Hasps.......... 7W%A\| & 
Cor, Heavy Birds. BOL 20E10%, | 8 
Cor. Ex, Heavy T.. .80€20%) & 
Screw Hook 6 to 12in. . 1b. 34¢ 
and Strap. 1, to 20in..1b.3 ¢ 
22 to 36 in. . Lb. 2%¢ | 
Screw Hook and Bye: 
CA - 28 BANGOR cn cderews ss 1b.6 ¢ 
EE d's ie asd meee aw hPa lb.7 ¢ 
PE chkewrensee sean’ b.9 ¢ 


Hitchers, Stalil— 


Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35% 


Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
DO a 6séosévs ae ae ae 
Galv, Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv, Funnel, . . .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.99 


Jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 





Steel Mortar each $1.45 
Steel Brick.........cccsscesses each $1.10 
Hoes— Eye— 

Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
60k 1060410 10%, 

Grub, list Feb. 28, 1899........ 
WELATIE a4 , 
a Se re 4 

Handled— 
August 1, 1899, list. 

Field and Garden...... 70410% 
Batthh’a . POCORN soc oc cee ceed 5 07% 
Meadow & Rhode Island, .757 
Black Diamond. . e102 
Mortar and Street... We 106107 
«n'a de 46 00088 V5k 124% 
CANO cn 6.00.00 6 a0 wee Wk 108.107, 
Cotton Chopper.. - T4124 % 
Weeding Hoes.... 6624 £15 % 
Steel Weeders.... - «6645 615% 


Malleable Weeders. . a . 68 2 €157, 


Ft, Madison Cotton Hoe....70&10&10 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 
Sy Gk: Acca wanes bit ods uate nesaets 70&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 7 
Regular Weight........... # doz. 66% 
PUM Bese vccncoccaccces # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe. oe 50% 
Ft, Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 
T5&10&7 14 ' 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy...........- 7&0" 
Warren H0G.....c.ccccccccccescccse 45&10 
| AT a 75&2 
B. B, 6 in., ey BOO. wennses oo 
ee Ae Re ree $3.35 
Acme Woldin Catt # doz., net, $4.35 


WwW. &C. L’ tone Shuffle Hoe, Pdoz. $4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, ®@ doz. $24.00......... >: 45&10% 
Door— 


Empire 
Bardsley’s ... 


File and Tool— 


Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
DN Tndes nc eusiuasehanedtees 33%4@ 40% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Rooting l ieicehaentiensaanie 60% 

Bird Cage, Sargent’ So a 60&10 7, 

Ceiling, Sargent’s List....... 50&10& 10%, 

Clothes Line, Reading List. 60&10% 


Clothes Line. Sargent's List ‘‘oacone109 








Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.. 0810, 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s. 70% 
Coat and Hat, Reading. a 454207, 
Coat and Hat. Stowell’s.. ++ 10% 
Coat and_ Hat. Wrightsville - 65 7 
Harness, Readin; ba % 
Harness, Stowell’s. 60° 
School House, Stowell’s -70% 
Wire— 
BOGEO) :504.06.4.0066 8 
Wire C. & H. Hooks 1sasigrsaie® 
Atlas, ae and Hat: 
Si as... énegeceousesantéanan 15% 
10 calespiaseatabes al 75&10 
Columbian alae, Seeeed 0 
Parker Wire Goods Oo., King. T5810; 
Van wear. ons RRR 
w G. Molding. .....75% 





- fONG 


Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 


$1.25; 
OCeneee’ 6’. a+ 02 ad 
Wrought Staples, 


10 in., $2.50. 


. -doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous — 


Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35 ; Heav y, $6.25 
Grass.....Nos. 1 2 4 
MS». othinats $1.50 “3 2.00 
Common . $1. 30 1.30 1. } 1.69 
Potato and Manure...... 60415 %, 
yee Ri a GF: Ib. 5%@a6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 
Breed F< 5. - 60k 104 1079 %, 
Malleable iron. ones TOEIO® 


Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 
Covert Saddiery Works’ Self ‘Locking 
Gate and Door Hook.............. 60" 








Ft. Madison Cut- sn Com Hooks, 





doz. $3.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse, 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose, Rubber— 


Garden Hose. %-inch: 








Competition ..... ft. p4@5 ¢ 
3-ply Standard.,...ft. @4@7 ¢ 
}ply Standard,...ft. TH@8 ¢ 
3-ply ertra.......ft 84H@9 ¢ 
h-ply extra.......ft. 10 @llmwye 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 

Low Grade...... 7 6 @7? é 
Fair Quality..... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
| rons— Sad— 

os RR See 1b. 2%@3 ¢ 

B. B. Sad Irons..... Ib. 843% 

Chinese Laundry....lb.4%@i ¢ 

Chinese Sad........ lb.4 @44e 

Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 

i Pere ae 50 55 60 «65 
Jap’d Tops.... 62 59 72 69 
Tin’d Tops.... 65 62 75 72 

New England Pressing .lb. 84@4¢ 

Pinking— 
Pinking Irons........doz. 50@60¢ 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 2% os 3.19@20¢ 
Fe Gs kbc eae sen -21@22¢ 
Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co,: 

BUND BOPOW s coccevivvddececntaeccis 30&5 % 
CT EEE 45&2 

Covert’s Saddlery Work 
Daisy 
Victor 60 

TOORDORE ...0cccccrcecocversccccacccencOD 

Lane's Steel...........cceceeee- SOMIORS 

Richards’ Tiger Steel No. 130...... 40°% 

Ketties— 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20425 % 

Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 

Hollow. 

Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &¢..........% 30% 
Smith & Hemenway Co........... 40&10 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 50 

Corn— 

Withington Acme, #® doz., $2.65; 
Dent, $2.75; Adj, Serrated, $2.20: 
Serrated, $2.10: See No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1. 

iedartiiel 

Standard List..... T0k 1075410 % 
©, EB, Jennings & Co., Nos. 45, 46..60 

eR & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42......60 

Me OE GI Wis hn cascadcouceuctanineen 70 

CT "a dvtedtduuuadecscbcanans T0&10&2 mA 

PIN, eth Soc toee cates piuned "16% 

L. & I. J. White............20&5@25 

Hay and Straw— 

Serrated Edge...... per doz. $5.50 

Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. $9.50 

Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 

Mincing— 
Gddnabasasenedeedeenese # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 

9... ee doz. $3.00@3.25 

Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs— 

Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip....... gro. $1.10@1.15 

Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 

gro, 0@45¢ 

Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 

Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 0@75¢ 

Door, Por. Nickel. . doz. $2.05@2.15 

Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters. e. 15° 

Picture, Sargent’s............. 0&1 0& 10%, 


vaio Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Noleeiess Store Ladders .. 50 
Richard 7 


8 a 
mproved stostons, BA, Wb cbeed 40% 
apron Shelf, = Dibiveccincedesd 40% 


Trolley, No. 


Ladies, Melting— 
L. & +¢ Mfs. Co. (low list)........ 5% 








Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0. 
doz. $}.35@5. 15 
Lift Tubular, No. 0. doz. $4.75@5.25 
Hinge Tubuiar, RO Oi Geter 80 
doz. $4.75@5.25 
Other Styles..... 404k 10@ 4041085 % 
Bull’s Bye Police— 
BO. 8, TeGROM oi onde $2.50@2.75 
No. 2; 3- oy wens ees $2.75@3.00 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 3% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron 50° 
Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Doo 
Richards’ Bull Dog. Heavy. No. 
Richards’ Trump, No. 
Leaders, Cattle— 
ae doz. 55¢ ; large, 60¢ 
CGO: BE, OG cs ociivncnnhsecdcdstiseds 35% 


Lifte rs, Transom— ¥ 
Re Mar sassdiconcss ere 2 33% % 


Bh ccccccases 


IRON 


AGE, 





Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Pod err $2.20 2.00 1.65 
WE TR a wa weed $1.80 1.70 


Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 

Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, 
? 9 









6 00; No. 1, $6.50; No, $7.00: No. 
$7 50. adn caus enaeantae .-B gr. 0% 
Mi: asons’ Lines, Shade rd, &c.: 
White Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
2.00; No. 4%, $2.50; ¢ ‘olors. No 3%, 
1.75; No. 4, ¢ No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50; 
ee... Gi, Seenvesvévecshssceieeceuune 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 


$7.50; 


White Cotton. Drab Cotton, 
50 


es Lines, White Cotton: 


Clothes Lines ‘ 
$3.75; 75 


$2.75; 60 ft.. $3.25; 70 ft., 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., $4.7 15; ks 
100 ft., : 
Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 ‘i 
# gro.. $24.00; Gilt Edge, 23.00; Air 
Line $22.00; Acme, $17.00; Alabama, 
$15.00; Empire, $14.00; Advance, 
$13.50; Oriole, $20.00; Albemarle, 
$13.50; Eclipse, $12.50; Chicago, 
$11.00; Standard, $10.00; Columbia, 
$8.50; Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11.00. 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .83%,@33y%,4£7%% 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 

NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 





on these goods, . 
nesting Tetaees CW dcdcaccneas OEM, : 
R. er Mee CN eéecccces 
Meme By OG s iisacttccesccas ate , 
Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50% 
Elevator— 
Stowell’s ..... pntndendedéedocereuetesstd 50 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Tron... .75&MWk5iG80E5% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. w rought Steel and 
MED bx latentinuinssdunectenes 75@75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass............+++:: 62% % 
QUSSCSRE cccccccccccscccsecccoscss 50&10% 
DER honGésatéhtqudadscdcbvcctcecness 62% 
Window Ventilating................ 60%, 
Robison Patent Ventilating Sash” 


Lock 
Wrought Bronze and Brass 
CE: CN nc cnc anenieeedues 








Pullman Patent Ventilating Loc 25% 
POE neucctcennqessecogdncutatsveces 60% 
Mi achines—Boring— 

Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 


Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 


Without Augers. 


R. & E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. Angular, 
Improved No. 3..$4.2 No. 1..$5.00 
Improved No, 4.. 3.75 No. 2.. 3.38 
Impre ved No. 5.. 2.75 

Jennings’. Nos, 1 and 4.........- 35&5% 

Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 

Snell's, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.7 

Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 
#8 doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differe atia 
Panes. TOON: viesncgcs pees 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with “Look.” 
PED Feds decutien x8. civedgucecevdaccageal 

Ice Cutting— 
ly ES re 12%% 
Washing— 
Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz. 


Champion Rotary Banner No. 1. oye 
Standard Champion No. 1........ $48. 
Standard Perfection............... $26. 00 
Cinti Square Western............. $30.00 
Uneeda American, Round........ $29.00 
Mallets— 

PE fas 6 we ae we ded HESQIOY 

ZNGEE soon co ews H5L5@Q50Y, 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
UE BN abn 64 6 bce doz. 50@55 % 
Mangers, Stable— 

DOG BPG Weelite oc oo cccctcctevccces 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co,, Potato....60&10% 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.).......... 10% 


Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—sSee Cans, Milk. 


Enterprise Os Rieseasanesene B@3% 
National hist a Wed enenadaan 30° 
Parker's Col unbia & Vi ictoria .50&10@60 7 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@607 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co...........sss00- 30% 
Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheap ........@ll sizes, $1. 4 a1 2.00 
COGS dds eh all sizes, $2.25@2.50 

10 12 14 16-in. 
High Grade .4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
CIEE ne cavescuacees hécceenade 4&5 
Great American. .........ccvcesccceses 70°? 


Great American Ball B’r’g, new list. 70° 





MOT CHF eo cccccccsceccoscsovcescegss 70% 
WINONA, cascvccccccocestccesand 5% 
Pennsylvania, Jr.. Ball Bearing... .60° 
Pennsylvania Golf.........++<+seesse 507 
Pennsylvania Horse.........+.... 33% &5” 
Pennsylvania Pony............++... 40&5%, 
Philadelphia: < 

Styles ~. e &.. Sites 70&5% 
Style A, all Steel. da O&5° 
Style E. High W ela ater 70d 1045 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50% 


N ais— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899... .9@90410% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ &c. See Tacks. 


1.30 





oree= 
Nos. 3 s ¢ 
Anchor ....... 1 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Champlain .. 3 6 BHM D...... 50 
Coleman ..... 3 28 il il...... net 
New Haven.. 23 21 2 19 18 ...40&5% 
Putnam ...... 3 21 @ 19 18 ....3%% 
| New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 ..10&10 
| WORROIIR - acc decgdeccnceuavsduneias # th See 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per lb. 8@814¢ 
Picture— 
1% 2 2% 3 3%in. 
Brass H’d..45 .60 .%70 .95 1.00 gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 


Mfrs. or U. 8S. Standard. 
te. err $5.10 
Hewagon, plain.........s. $5.60 
PS Gy ae OE Msiv we wuas $5.30 


Hexagon, 0. T. 2 R......-96.00 

Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d. 
Beuare BIGak....ccccvccs $5.80 
Hervagon Blank........... $6.30 
BENGE TOGREE. «cede dcus $5.80 
Heragon Tapped..........$6.30 

akum— 

Best or Government..... 1b. 64 ¢ 

I De inch dre Odeewe ee aah 1b.5 ¢ 

eS eee re re 1b.6 ¢ 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... 26¢ 
In carload lots \¢ Ib. off, f.0.b. 


New York. 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50€ 10% 
WU OP ONOR 6 66 exci'evon wees 65410 % 
ogo ¢.0'tin a sarees 65€10% 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper. . .45€10@50% 


ok a eee 654107, 
SE s kceNscechaenaun 654107, 
Malleabie. Bomemese’ Imp’ed, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 8, $4.40.8 doz. 20% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
TEE sec ee sec ak dca 50&10% 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10° 
Railroad Oilers. &c......... 60@60& 10° 
Openers— Can— 
BUONO a bk0ws.ceKdue wins doz. 35¢ 
Iron Handle...... Per doz. 25@27¢ 
Sprague, Iron Handle 


: Per doz. 35@ 40¢ 
Sardine Scissors... .doz. $1.75@$3.00 


National 


Stowell’s Sprague......... P doz. S@45¢ 
Egs— 

Pe POO. o nvcutiadhcastend #8 doz., $2.00 

Se WPMD, cieccancctreceses # doz., $4.00 


Packing— 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
; ee ey lb. UYa@1¢ 
Rubber— 
GE CE ic dain dicts pan 8@10¢ 
eee, Ca cBevisisinans eX 9a 13¢ 
GG: Mex ac-caerweke 10a14,¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........50@65 
BOGE, . FE bo nes cae . -40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ '%, # Ib 80¢........ 25(@25&5 % 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@1244¢ 
MUA ana wee eons & 4 lb. 4@ Poe 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
8. Ss. & Co., with gausee—No. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 P d 
Pails, Water, Well, &co.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List... .60€10@60€1045% 
Fry _ 


Common om 
Nos, .. 1 @ --@+--§ -g 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 


Refrigerator, a 


lee 16 18 
Per doz. 9196 ets 2.80 3.15 
Roasting ai and Baking— 
So; 16, $6.95; So $5.05. 30," em , 
Savory. @ ® doz., net, Nos. 200 , $9.00; 

Simplex. S 
BS * @ MO OSC 


‘$30.00 35.90 oo 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1d. 
Building Felt. ‘ e 
Mill Board, sheet, yor} in. ¢ 
Mill Board, roll, ‘thicker than 
OO 5 oceccetedet nc 314 
Mill Board, i inch thick 


and less. dccovnsss eee 
Per roit 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. - 


Light weight, 25 Ibs. to roll 
$0.40@0.45 
Medium weight, 30 Ibs. to roll, 
$0.45@0.50 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. . 
$0.65@0.70 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
De te Felt, 9, 6 and 4% 8q. 


TG eis Wiles cccance oes $41.00 
Red Rope’ Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
OP CEs vide decencnnaatd $1.75 


NOTE.—These goods are often sold at 
delivered prices. 





ieee 
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Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 300 sq. ft.), ton.... 
és ’ $32.50035.00 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft......55@60¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.. . 7880 ¢ 
Slater’s Felt (rail 500° aq. “ft. ).75¢ 
NOTE.—Above prices often include de- 
livery, and are for Eastern territory, 
where prices are controlled by agreement 
between the manufacturers. In open 
territory much lower prices are current. 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing 
(roll 110 9@. fb. Peveccesrscossecceses $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth. 50 10@60 7, 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .257% 
Emery Paper and CVh .50&€10@607, 


Parers— Apple— 











Advance ........ aonigaenente # doz. $4.00 
ED’ -cxthvohancdndeves sake # doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved...........+ each $6.50 
a ae # doz, $4.00 
SE eenuhaddne dns Gs 0csdovusel 7.50 
Eureka Improved.. .00 
Family Bay State. . $15.00 
Improved Bay State........ # doz. 00 
rr P doz. 00 
New Lightning. ..# doz. .00 
Reading 72... ..@ doz. $3.25 
Reading 78..... doz, $6.25 
Rocking Table ? doz. $6.20 
Turn Table '98 # doz. $6.00 
White Mountain... -P doz. $5.00 
o Potato— we - 
WEROTED  sccccecccccsccccconess oz. $7. 
White Mountain.............. # doz, $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899. .7&10@7%54é10%, 


Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


PE 0 + cepbice cael 60@60E 10 7, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. " 60@60610°% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, 2-6 in......... 504 10% 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 m....,... 65%, 
POPS node 6g 6b 00900 r00088 70% 


Pipe, Merchant— 

Carload Lots. 

Steel. Iron. 

Blk. Galv. , 

wd in. .69% 53% 67 % 51 % 
din. .73% 61% u % 59 % 
% togin.. 772 67% 5% 
7 to 12in...72% 57% WZ 55 % 


Pipe, Sewer— 
Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 
to 24 in.: 
eS. ea 67%, 
New York and New Jersey .70% 
Maryland, Delaware, BE. Pa.72% 
West. Pa. and West Va...73% 


aS aon 0.0 VON he 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky... .75% 
Indiana ...... odecccceeseny, 


NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 
livered. 
Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipe: 
CoL LCL. 
5 in., per 100 joints... as $8.00 
6 in., per 100 joints.... 7.50 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9.50 


Planes and Plane lrons— 


Wood Planes— 


Bench, First qual. . .40€5Q@j0£10% 
Bench, Second qual. 5045 50& 107, 
Molding 33% £5@ 345 10° 
Bailey's “ sianies ‘R. & L. Col...... 
s&i0@ 10&10% 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Bench, First a" 

1d 







Bench, Secor Quali 
Mok ling nbah> adbhnscoces 
Toy and German.. 
IR a nie nsnacans cocccccgenees Oe 
Ohio Tool Co.: E 
Bench, First Quality...... @ 10% 
Bench, Second Quality.. @50&10% 
BRN sncshsrusbatheness 33%4@ Mg & 10% 
Adjustable Wood Bottom.........-60% 
GEE, sun dfawansOsnatiedeonoasean cnassds 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)...... 
25 &10@ 25K 10K 10, 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............ ne” 9 


Miscellaneous Planes {Stankey 


Tce Mth Dis0kt «-Ghakdindl 103081681 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron ci .60%, 





‘Sargent’s 608107, 
BRNEEA ikbac ndumite cndwedaccsein eae eee 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 
3045 30k 0% % 
RR TT Tee 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... WEWK&K 0 
YT Oe RS rt 30 
Stanley R, & L. Co..W&l0@% eoecane: © 
i idnieteh tansnsneevenanastihs tin biel 7 
ee i i TR, « cownn ane pale ssasessS 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse.............. # doz. $8.50 
Plates— 
POR *. «n'y cine lb. 84% @4¢ 
Self-Sealing Pie’ Plates’ ‘(8 Ss. & 
ee ae 50% 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers. . Tk 10@80 %, 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1. 50. 

Gas Pipe... 7 8 10 = 12-in. 


2.00 $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 
Acme —_ rs. » ae eguaaenionnnnall 50@50K5 °, 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
American Button.........00-0e0: 75&10% 
SUG © .ccnnecocccnctaceccetoesaseneel 60 
Improved Button............... 60&10% 
EE aren 
Combination and others.......... 334% 


Heller's Farriers’ Nippe Pincers 
— 5. | eee Wa 10406108 10° 


THE IRON 


AGE. 
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— ea eens — 





P.. = & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
bagnesenkiseccsceepsensian 330K 10 


| pe ° 
Shedish Side, End and Diagonal =. 


fing Pliers. ......0.scccscccsessccccees 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds......40°% 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co,: , 
Plumbs and Levels...... 30@30&10& 10 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor.40@40&10&10 
Pocket DRUGEE. occccasensd 30@30& 10&10 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels........ 70 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.............. 70 
C. E, Jennings & Co.'s Iron...... 3345 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjust- 
BRED vcenccescgenecescesseosended® 40&TY2 
Stanley R. & L, Co..0&10@30&10K10 
Stanley’ © DEE. cocccsese 20@20& 10410 
Woods’ Extension..........sssessees 334 


Poachers, Egg— 


Buffalo Steam m Ee Poachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $6.00 2, $9.00; No. 3, 


00; No. 4, SEEN... anasonealck 
Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers....1b.8 ¢ 
es EE: v00s 0 8 Saks. lb. 8% ¢ 
B4-1D. POPES... ccesceee 1b. Ie 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western....... # doz. $4.00 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. . .25@25&5%, 
BEES. ccccccegecescscccescnsccceccesse 2% 
Polish—Metal— 
Prostoline ated, & No. 1 (% pt.), P 
doz., 1 qu.), $9.72....40° 
Proctclins eee aptadipappenenssesd 1& 10%, 





George William Hoffman 
a Mota i, Paste, *. 7 
xes, Oz. : 
% th boxes, doz, ¥ fs. t . aX 
boxes, # doz. Ho08 
v. 33: Tgauid, at cans, # doz., 
poisders Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., a. 15; # fe $18. 
Wynn's yhite Si MW pt. cans, » $3 00 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 fh cans, 
#8 th 10¢ 


Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 


doz. oe 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, S 
Black Kid Paste, 5 ib can. = 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00...... 
Joseph Dixon's, ? er. Ph Feiss: ace 10° 
Dixon’s Plumbago............+... # th 8e¢ 
DEED: senanibbebtnesnspnnnse onc # gr. $2.50 
es Oe Oe, Mas cnsdden asartakbesws 10° 
a # er. $3.50 
PE Mis ocuatahsnksesodnheods ? ger. $3.50 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans. 
Pe doz. $1. 50 
Wynn's: 
lack Silk, 5 tT pail.......... each 70¢ 
Black Silk, % tb box......#% doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box ? doz. $0.75 
Black Silk, % pt. liq......@ doz. $1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 





Ss SF , SS gro. $9.00 
ee gro. $10.00 
MM qt.. Squarc........ gro, $11.00 
Fn FOr 0:4.0:0,904 0% gro, $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc, 

Posts, Steel— 


Steel Ferce Posts, =. 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., : 
Steel Hitching ce huistbesé ---each $1,30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots, Glue— 


NL OOREP CCC 2 40% 
i ac cos <% > seers cece 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, 2 Wis died + he each 45¢ 
Fine Soo ting, 1 Ib... .each %5¢ 
| eerie .. each 15¢ 
Pt. Mths oi cas > xe} each 25¢ 
King’s Semi-Smokeless : 
mer GS) BD BOR di)... rbcadle $6.50 
Half Keg (12% tb_bulk).......... 50 
—s seg (6% tT bulk)........ 1.90 
ase 24 (1 cans bulk).......... $8.50 
Half case (1 ™ cans bulk)........ $4.50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Keg (25 tb Man) v0 sds do 008 $12.00 at 
Half Keg (12% f bulk)... ee 75 


uarter Keg (6% tT bulk). 3.25 4.00 

ase 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 

Half case 12 (1% ec. bk)... 7.25 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. .50&20 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
epee 20@25 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ®@ doz., $20.00...... 50° 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Cork— 


Invincible Cork Puller............. $21.00 
Pullers, Nail— 
SNE is i's oik Ficapives + bubbectaaaen 50% 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, ® doz., $12.00.. 
3344& 10% 
Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
Ce Th SO 50% 


Pearson No, 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 


NY re a eee 50 
Pelican, # doz. $9.00............ 40&10%, 
Scranton, Case Lots: 

Be; “Me CONOR 5 cnacannids cccedanecl 50 

BOR, Bee CRE ov cccvvsciecienddece dd 00 
Smith & Hemenway Cec 

Diamond B, No. 2, case ; lots pcvctons 

¥ - oz. $6.00 

Diamond B, No. 3, case lots........ 

doz. $5.50 

Giant No. doz. $18; No, 2. 

$16.50; No. 5. Pancncavehepetaceeet 40% 








Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
ae 2 2% 3 
Awning, doz...... $0.55 85 1,15 

Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.05; 5 in., $1.35 


POOR. 6 a'0-t08 8s on 2 au, 2% 
Hot House, doz.. .$0.70 .90 1.25 


ARR 1% 1% ™ 2 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 .23 .30 
OD ox « wise 1% 2 2% 2h 


Side, doz......$0.30 .40 .55 .63 


Inch .......™% MBB M&% 
Tackle, doz.... $0. a 
Stowell’s: 

Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 

Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .60&107 

PROCES LAs ccccrccccvccvccevcessés 60° 


Side, Anti-Friction.............. 60&10°%, 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 


Round End, per doz, 1% and 
iis since tee , . 16419¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face " Plate, 
ger doz., 1% and 2 in. . 16@19¢ 


MB ons 1000400 in. 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
Fox- ‘Ail- Steel, Nos. 3’and 7, 2 nu 
8 doz. 50% 
Grand Rapids ail Steel Noiseless. .507% 
ES Sins; chincsctaaoshopenuaaiak anne 708&10° 
Nisrara aneeenasiie *"i6¢ : > 2 Bes 19¢ 


No, 26, Tro in 2 mig i ¢ 
- 1% ‘in., S32 ¢:2 "te. “ lege 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps— 
Cistern ...cccecvees COG@6EINY 
Pitcher Spout..... . « 80@80E10 7, 


z 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. 45@50 


Barnes Dbl, Acting (low list).. 9 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout...........0+-- 0S , 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Eo 

2. B. & L. 7 DO. oodedigpegcns $16.00 
Daisy Pe UN. noo s use # doz. $7.20 


Flint & W nee ee Fast Mail Hand, 
ate TURD co nncccesccescccccecncannsedes yA 
ras «& Walling’s Fast Mail iow 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher.80° 
—- Specialty Mfg. Co seaeuy. : 







Meckasic ‘al Sprayer. 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) 
Myers’ Power Pumps... 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.. 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 
gro.: 

Inch... 2 2% 2% 2% 
$2.20 250 2.75 3.00 
Inch... 8 34 3H 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 

Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 





Inch... 2% 3 3%4 4 
$2.75 8.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 


doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
et ian ea osehe es be $1.75@2.00 
Revolving CE ORGS) «2.05: = tees 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St’l Drive. ” 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 
Morrill’s No, 1 (A.B.C.), ® doz. $15. 30° 
No. 2, # doz, $22.50 50° 
Hercules, each $7.50........ 
Niagara Hollow Punches 
pune ara Solid Punches........... 10%, 
Screw, B. & K. Mfg. Co...... 50% 
Tioners’ Hollow, P.,B.&W.Co. se 
Tinners’ Solid, P,, S. & W. ‘Z 
BOR, FE GBs i secccvccecesscosencss oseeas %, 





Pest itsanis Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 
Screw Holes for Rd, Groove 
Wheels: 
% in. 


% 5% 
$1.70 $2.10 $3.00 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med, Large. 
$1.50 $1.90 $2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted.... 


242% ¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
1% in., Ib., 36¢ aa ne i ne Bk 30% 


—, Mtg. Co. 
Reliable Her. Track, ® ft. 5e¢ 
Ne 2 Reliable Hgr. Track, ® ft. 7¢ 





Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail. -P ft, 3¢ 
= ee RI ee 2%¢ 
Griffin’s: 
XXX, ~ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 
a on er, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in. ria x 3-16 in., $3.60, 
Lane’s: 


Hinged Track. 7 100 ft., 1 in., $3.70; 
1% in., $4.40. 
N. T., # 100 ft., 1 im., $2.75; 1% 
in... $3.50; 1% in., $4.00, 
Standard, 1% in........... P 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. : 


#% 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.40. 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., # 100 ft. $2.75 
McKinney’s: 


Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., 11¢..50° 

I ech bvic ech pedanie P ft. 3%e¢ 

TT. :casnnmbepenesaceness # ft. 4 ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Track.........ccscces 60 


Richards’ Mfg. Co. : 
Common 1 x 3-16 te $2.75; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16. $3.50 


Spe cial aha Hanger Rail...... $4.40 
Fire Door e ft., 2% x %, 
16¢; 3% x 

Lag Screw Rati, % re 40% 


Gauge Trolley Track, ® ft., 
10¢; No, 32, 15¢; No. 33, 24¢. 


Safety Door Hanger Co.'s Storm 
CN is oy arb nitoccsoonasn’ 60 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s U. 8. 
SeMMGATE oc ccvcccsscceccccccecs ap seed 60° 
Stowell’s: 
Cast Rail........ eccreccccoece # ft. 1N%¢ 
eR Be WR eer 3% 


Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in....? n. 


Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-i6. .P ft. 7 
ot “2 OO MR erste 60% 
L. B. Steel Rail...... # 100 ft. $3.00 

No. RE Ne ac cotwtened P 100 ft. $2.75 


| 


Rebee. 
Net Prices, Malleable Rakes: 
10 12 #814 16-tooth 
Shank ...$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket .. .$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 
Steel, Garden and Gravel, Aug. 
i SS ree 70% 
Malleable Iron, Garden, . .10&10% 
Lawn Rakes, Mtl Head, per doz. 


SRP sé ae ean eee we $3.25@3.50 
vo rere $3.50@3.75 
Weldless Steel Garden............ T5&5% 


Fort Madison Red Head Lawn... .$3.25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 


Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 te eth, ? 
DL Mi ecareudaveuccdbesbdadcenwbene $4.25 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... 8 doz. $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Paragon, 20-tooth........... ? doz. $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth........... 2 doz. $3.00 


Steel Garden, 14-tooth....? doz. 2.88 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, gr in 


Rasps, Horse— 


STE. ‘so dicnuacsndtaseaantseeeaba’ 75% 
Se. BOD.” Vc cccccvcsess TO&5@T0& 1085 7, 
McCaffrey’s American St’d...60&10&5% 
New Nicholson........ cciumectt 70&10@75°. 
See also Files. 
Razors— 
Borasic ...... 60% 


Fox Razors, } doz. oe "x 
Fox Razors. No. doz. 





Fox Razors, No. fe Pasting fd 
OZ. 
Red Devil ti 


Silberstein : 





Safety Razore— 





RN poet rare ce onaxnnnd 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 
aT eG 6, A 6. BS 
, M 9%, M u, 
g 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubbe 
‘opulo, Nickeled Populo........ oer %, 
Aluminum. German Sily., Bronze.25% 
gt Near aaerseecgeeesessees 209 
‘ Sn GE Wh csaacknal 57, 
4 6 PN, 4 N, % PN.......... 20% 
S008 "P. + 304% 
2904 ++ 33%% 
0924 334% 
02084 33% 7 
002904 P 33%” 
802 N..... 33% % 
986 a A = N. 222% 
5009 5009 N........ +. 20% 
, Ah. 102 P, 102 PN, 202 . 
we PN, 02 PR. We PR..... 2.0: % 
304 P, 3044 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN “3384 
Registers— List July 1, 1908, 
EE ANG 5 a ale al wahers WEHE 6 1s 
Sw Se ee S) 
aE ere > 
ED I o 6 tacecee cesar Ss 
Electro Plated. ........sse¢ res 
Revolvers— 
we 85@90¢ 


Double Action, except 44 a 
Double Action, 44 caliber... . $2.05 
ED iv os 00s sR eile ed $3.60 
TEGIRMOVEEED nove cccds - $4.10 
NOTE. — Jobbers frequentl out the 
gbove prices of ere, Frequently ov small 
Riddles, Hardware Grade 
16 im. 24.4... per doz. $2.25@$2.50 
IZ im... 262.4. per doz. $2.50$2.75 
18 im. ........per doz. $2.75@$3.00 


Bull ne. 
24%, inch. 
SE 0 + waits $0.40 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper .....$1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea’ i. improved Self- Fiomcing, Cop- 


doz., $1.25; 2% in., 
1 50: * in * st rs: = 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hire Rings, gro. bowes, $4.00@4.25 
Hitl’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55 ¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Matleable Iron. . 
doz. 70@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings. ..per gro. $4.75@5.00 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro, $5.00@5.25 
Brown’ 8 Ringers. per doz. $0.65@ .70 


Rivets and Burrs— 
COPPer oo cesseeess OOLIGHEIY 
Iron or Steel.......75&5@75é10 7 


Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s —_ iaetaubived 60”, 
Cronk’s Stay... Epeagpesscccsceceertsees 72¢ 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff................... 9¢ 
Lane’s Stay..... 


Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.50% 
‘O. K. Adj. and Reversible. No. 58.50° 
Lag Screw, Nos, 55 and 57........ 50 
Re a eee 
owell's 





Screw ca Spike. Stay 
Hinge Adjustable Stay. 
Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in, diam, and larger: 
Mized ...........10. MOG@1I%G¢ 
PU whalnawias nine lb. 1%alz ¢ 

Manila, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse. . 

1b. 94G10%¢ 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 


doz. ae 
doz. 9¢ 





Mieaed ..... lb 7 @ %4e 
OW aiclk ne © otis ds 1b Blog 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
Mieed ...... ; 
eT rn eae Ib. 8% 








} 
s 


— 


Ne 


bet bed 
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Sisal, Tarred, eine “Beth 
Yarn: 
SE. ni kworisusnesetar FF 
PUPS Sew casccucaes .. lb. 8i4¢ 
Cotton Rope: : Lb. 
Best, \%4-in. and larger... 7 
Medium, \%4-in. and larger. oe 
Common, \4-in. and larger. wits 


Jute Rope: 


Thread No. 1, Y4-in. & up.lb.6 ¢ 








Thread No. 2, %4-in & up.lb. a 
WOE TWtme. occ ccccssves 1b. 5 
Old Colony Manila Sassen eeee 

WD * vnctnckes side ccnusscseces #? bb lyke 

Wire Rope— 
CII 6. 0.0.00 6h 64000 pTU5 % 
PU fees ce ta tonmowec'e at 59k5 7% 

Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mtg. Co.: s 

BE Sie dbdmiekdnkcnsmenenddesrxescse 

FE been de newngcs cdci dovcncressulaae 
Covert Saddlery Works............ 605 

Rules— 

WOON 4.668.546.0020 604 10107, 
MO ates a6 ca 356 103541045 7, 
Chapin-Stephens Co, : a 

BOM WOOG occ ccidescccceccscced 60@60& 10 

a . 35@35K 10107 

Miscellaneous 50@ 50& 10&10 

Combination . 55@55&10 

Stationers’ 10@10&10° 
Eathin’s Biel. ..0cevccvevsccseseeds 50& 10% 
pe RRR 70% 
Stanley R. & L. Co 

BOXWOOG .cccccssccccccccesses 60@60&10% 

DUGED  ncdengses cevcicsccece 35@35& 10& 10 7 
Upson Nut Co.: 

ENON eves cob eccessapenuaet 60@60. 
BONES © ceccccvccteccesss 35& 10@35& w0ael0 9 


Sash Balances— 


See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— 


See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
‘See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Sdw Sets— see Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— see 7'cols, Saw. 


Saws— 
Atkins’: 
Circular 
Band 
Cross Cuts 
Mulay, Mill and Drag 
One-Man Saw 
Wood Saws....... 
Hand, Compass, 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 

















Turning Saws and Frames. .30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: _— 
Sterling Kitchen Saws...... 30K 10&5 % 
Disston’s: : 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth .50% 
Band, 2 to 14 in, wide...........- 60” 
pa ee Oe. eee . 60° 
Crosseuts§ .......... - 50" 
Narrow Crosscuts........ 55 


dulay, Mill and Drag.. 








Framed Woodsaws........ occ 
Woodsaw Blades. ee coal 
WOOGERW TOG. s....ccccsscsccescoces BY, 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, dl00, — 
SO, BE. iy. Cle Bias cccacccecnsncesas 255 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
0, 00, Combination................ 30 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. j 
Butcher Saws and Blades pupnenncns 35%, 
C. E. Jennings & Co.'s: : 
Oe 25% 
WEEE TAU. 0 oc ccccecccscgcvcccegss 30 7, 


Compass and Key 

Framed Wo 

Hand Saws....... 

Wood Saw Blades... 
Millers Falls: 






at 









Butcher SawS........ccccscsecce 15&10° 
Star Saw Blades........... ....- 15&10° 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds’ : 
CE Me . cc csccecnencusniesees 50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .35% 
One-Man Cross Cuts............ 40& 10%, 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. 50° 
Ban ib ccccatesnecéeceemmaneinal 50% 
Back Saws....... Me, 
Butcher Saws.... e%, 
pO a c 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 45% 
om ss, Key Hole, &c. ABR 7 
SEs bans atekadiis 35@ BAT 
Springfield Mach. Screw Co. 
Jiamond Kitchen Saws.. 408 10@50%, 
Butcher Sgws Blades.......... 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson “Mtg 
Co.’s Cross Cut een Seemedetniesile 4, 
Hack Sa 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades” A A A..3B% 
Disston’s: 
CD SE ccicbatccscconetesces 5% 
IT .<cninuncevecane chica tandalies 40°? 
Hack Saw Frames..............-.++ 30%, 
Pitobys File Works, The Best.. 25° 
5 Jennings & Co.'s: 
Heck Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.. aetiées 
Hack Sawa, Nos. 175, 180, complete, 
40&7%4% 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 40% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10% 
“Piamond Mach, Screw Co.: 
Yiamond Hack Saw Blades........ 35% 


Diamond Hack Saw eee 
Star Hack Saws and Blades.. 


50% 





Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades..... ae 
Sterling Hack Saw Pee 30gi0aSY 
Scroll— 

Deeeee? TO FM snnuspessctcsenswt 3% 

Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Blades.......... 40%, 

Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... % 

Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10% 

Rogers, complete, $4.00.......... 15&10° 
Scalers, Fish— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 














THE IRON 


AGE. 





Scales— . 
Family, Turnbull’s....! 50@50€ 10%, 
Counter: 

Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 

Mea 6 tot w nen 4 doz. $5.50 

Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 

We «vat wakinaias doz. $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 






Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: # 
TRING, cccccsccevcsccvecsoscesegeccees 25 
PAVOSIRD cc cccccvevcccsecncceccessouss 40 
Crocers’ Trip Scales.......++0+++++: 50 
Chicago Scale Co.: 
The ‘ Little Detective’’’....25 mee 
Union or Family No. 2.........--- 
Portable Platform (reduced list) . 5 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@35 


‘The Standard ’’ Portables 50 
“The Standard ’’ R. R. and Wagon.50% 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle doz. 
Box, 2 Handle doz. 
Ship... .Light, $2.00; 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. 
Co.), (Oi denbeces coanadewen 30 30&10 
Chapin- Stephens Co. Box. .. .50@50&10 ; 
Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Screens. .0&5@60&5&2% 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 40&10&5 
Perfection Screens...... GO &5(a HO&5K 24 
Phillips’ Screen Frames. 60&5@60&5&2" ”, 
See also Doors. 

Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75 ; 114, $3.0003.25 ; 1% .$3.50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, Beech. doz. 3032457 
FIORE, WOE ss «tune waed 3002 30€5 7, 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand... .30@30&107% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. .30@30&10% 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. .30% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 
Es. dnvny decane S0@80E 10 %, 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, 
list Oct. 1, ’99. .75&1Uk5C80E5 % 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, ’81.... 
Wk 10G75% 


Jack Screws--: 


Standard List...... .75&10@8045% 

ED RR errr 50d 10410" 

Millers Falls, Roller.... au 

SE > Sawer 

CED: 6 va vsbsctenceddicess . 

Swett Iron Works » TR 10@ 805 

Machine— 

1, 98: 

Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50€10% 

Round Head, Brass.... 
50@50€ 10% 


Set and Cap— 


$2.00@2.25 
$2.60@2.85 


R. & L. 





. List Jan. 
Flat or 


Flat or 


Set (Iron or Steel). .80% 7 
ee eee — 
BOR EG. COD. see 75 often 
Rd. ‘or Fillister Hd. i] oiven, 
A a 65% wetaipean'ed 65% J) ~ 
W ood— 
List July 23, 1903. 


aaanie turers’ printed discounts: 


Flat Head, Iron..... 874 100. . % 
Round Head, Iron... .8 é&l@..% 
Flat Head, Brass....85 &10@.. 
Round Head, Brass. .80 &10@..% 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774é10@.. vA 
Round Head, Bronze.75 &10@..% 
ONG 6 6 i bes Cee ai 874k 10% 


Scroll Saws— 

See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for-nert season: 


Clipper Pattern, Grass...... $6.20 
Full Polished, Clipper...... $6.75 
Ne Nog 6 ba bila de 6 ace alas $8.00 
oS $8.25 
Weed Gnd Buek. oo ccccccce $6.25 


Seeders, Raisin— 
ED si cizidastediccccdentovare: 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Handle, 10 Awls...... 


doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Handle, 15 Awls, 6 
WD 5 a5 nie Wie eal 


doz. $2.50@2.60 
Aiken's Sets, Awl ond Tools: 
No, 20, # doz. $10.00 50&10& 10 
res, 8 as Tool Handles, Nos. 1, $12; 
, $18; 3, $12; 4, $9; 5, §$ 
c "EB. Jennings & Co.’s Model Tool 
BUND noctcicacscadnnstusecceouncess 30° 
Falls Adj. ye Handles, No. 
o, 4, $12; No, 5, $18....15&10% 
Stanley’ s Excelsior: 
$4.00; No 


No. 1, $7,50; No 3, 
it Snexnehsnncasadienet 30@30&10& 10% 
Garden Tool Sets— 

Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel 


9 


Nail— 
Square ... . per gro, $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and Pol., assorted, 
gro. $1.8042.00 
Porras. gro. $3.50@3.75 
PI III oi a5 eihaien aideredanamiedata eae 27% 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, ® gro. $12. 5° 
NTE vevdvcntexsyanchdsnge gro. $9.00 
Snell’s anes Diamond Point.... 
gro. fi-20 
Snell's Cor’ gated, Cup Pt... @egro. $7.20 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt....% gro. $7.20 
Sysineteld Mach, Screw Co.: 
Yiamond Knurled Cup Pt.#? gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Reguler list.......... TH@T5E10 % 
Saw— 
Aiken's: 
CEN ocovimeisocndeadssaeeséae 50&10% 
EE cecuéuntenneepbeddasvand 50&10% 


| 


# doz sets $9.00 | 


Heavy, $4.50 | 











Atkin’s: 

MINED ccccnccecdecoueqevaseoebivced 40% | 
UNE un tinadscddbenstdectguees 40% | 

Bemis & Call Co.'s: 

CON Giiiccévaccac Bd ee ; 
TD sseccunckaees | 









Disston’s Star and Monarc 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00.. 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross C ut, 
No. 5, Mill, $30.00........ 
Nos, 10, ll, ® 
No. 1 Old sty, 
Special, $16 


Giant Royal, C ross Cut. z. $8.50 
Royal, Hand.............. $5.00 
Taintor Positive.............. # doz. $6.75 
Shaving— 
Fox Shaving Sets, No, 30............ 
# doz., “net, $24.00 
Sharpeners, Knife— 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co........ 65 
Shaves, Spoke— 

AA eee doz. $1.00@1.15 

WO stcnnecnawnws doz. $1.75@2.00 
sjailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)........ 

30@3&10&10 

Chapin-Stephens Co.......: 30(@30& 10&10 

Goodell’s. # doz. $9 icakwaeunhic’ 15&10° 

Wood's Fl SE tat eddcnecedaséwenns 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best . $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good . $13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
Best quality, Jap... .70@70&10% 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@60é10% 
Fair quality, Jap... .80@80&5% 
Fail quality, Nickel. .75@75410% 
Tailors’ Shears....... ,0@ 404 10% 
Acme Cast Shears........ a 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 
Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list......... . 


Wilkinson's Branch, Lawn & Border. 0% 
Wilkinson's Sheep, 1900 list 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades........ 20£54 2 10% 
Steel Laid Blades Ok 10050 % 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 

40 40& 16 

ROU OCG ods incécovsccéenca 
Jennings & Griffin Mf, 
i, Mibveadiesne 
Niagara Snips 
P., 8. & W. Co 4 
Pruning Shears and Tools 
Cronk’s Grape Shears..... 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears..... 
Disston’s Combined Pruni 












and Saw, # doz. $18.00.......... 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, : 

Cl ncndubahetiite Geventhdedtcecewdsat 2 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 

Pruning Shears, all grades. .40@40&5 

Orange Shears..... -50& 1K UD 

SE. Wedehdtnivewtscnctanades 40& 1050 

EE a inietutindeddinsedtes 75 
P., 8. & Sidenaceeswaenediaaoueee 





Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield’s, Sargent’s 
Dl ‘isinicxcdsneencdatevasdantsawdis 70&10% 
Be PAGING ... 2 cee eenneeccceeceeseecces 60° 
& E. list.. 33% 
Wi rightsville Hatfield “Patte ibdicaasts 80 
Sliding Shutter— 
SUGGES IE cc claunecdecendascdend 45&20% 
By) NS PE asinekvasadubieetdxcneeal 33% 
Sargent’s list............. «++ « 0&10 
Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
First quality, all gauges.... 60&5 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
EE tntdnarnebdvendvciandeesenctese 6545 
Paper Shells, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge.25&5 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16'and 20 gauge. .20 


Climax, Union, League, New Rival. 
10 and 12 gatge..... Sy 
Climax, Union, Le ague. New Rival 
14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 list). .26 
Expert. nee Lined and Pigeon. 10 
12, 16 and 2 gauge.......... &5% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ 20&10 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ 30&10 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% | 


L oade d with Smokeless Powder, 
HOES % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low 
Comets, High Brass.......... 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


PP bh cadeadenes per keg $4.00 
EE ee per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes............ # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... £1.65 
Drop, B and larger.......++: 
per 25-lb. bag, $1.90 
Buck, 26-18. BO. 2. cccccecs S19 
Chilled, 86-80. O09... ccccees $1.90 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation 
gro. $10.50@ 11.00 
ro. $12.00 12.50 | 
@ ar.: 
18&20 
$14.40 
Sifters. 

20 


Hunter’s Genuine 
per gro. 

Buffalo Metallic Blued, 8. 8. Co., 
14416 16& 18 
$13.20 $13.50 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) 
#? doz., $2.00 


| 

Flour | 

Sieves, Seamless Metallic | 
| 


-——Per dozen.——, 


PEGE vic 0 0-05 “th 16 18 20 
Tron Wire....$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.30 


hk 10£10% | 





65 


‘Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... . doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
Standard Wet.......<. 606010 %, 

NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 

Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron... ... .80&10@80€10E10% 
BOE siccudeviagoanaee 40@404 10%, 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
ED MIE ad x a aks 5OGI0E 10%, 
Eureka, Unercelled Noiseless. . 
6045 tens 
GRE s 6 io ik 4 ene 
60k4 tens £5% 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
ran co cwneeen ee pO 40k 10% 
Covert Mfg. : 
1 Pee 
High 
Jockey 
Trojan 
Yankee 
Yankee, 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
CID. aeccuccscccecsecucqdeosavastend 
German ... 
Model 
Triumph 
Oneida Community: 
Ey ME cb dec cndnecghodsacdunadus 60% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded... .66%&10°. 


Snaths— 
DON Fo iio iw wrwatenk 510% 


Snips, Tinners—sSee Shears. 


Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Victor A, 


Grade... 








Good Quality.......é 50k 1006045 % 
CO widens vad epiend 6060 10%, 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros. and Rogers & 
SE 5 ecastandndenndeceaans 40&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
BE I ccsdcccasticccccen & 10 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 
Wm, Rogers & Son............ 60&10 
Miscellaneous— 

German Silver. ....... .60@60€5% 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: . 
SEE NENG ccecaccnceccvcuccesesns 50% 

Tinned Iron— 

SD acetic eneuaee per gro. 45@50¢ 

TUE ttn ance per gro. $0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Chicago (Coll)....cccccsccccsesccses 40&10 

CE Cs ac usnenscundieaeanmerncauet C 

Pullman (Coil).......... haadieaeundiund 20% 

DE SEU vccuaccedeucanseudns aR, 

2 | ee ee 

Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........ ? doz. a 10 

WE ER xetdeddccdcvcdsvete "50K 108 10% 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

1% in. and Wider: Per lb 
| SA eee eee ere ee p4¢ 
VC Me eee 4¢ 
DE «a cat cdeeaneanewad 4% ¢ 

Painted Seat Springs: 

Per OS Basak wecdas per pr. 42¢ 

FQ OS Oe cv ceccievs per pr. 70¢ 

Sprinklers, Lawn— 
pO eS ere 25430 % 

Philadelphia No, 1, ® doz. $12; No 
hy; Se. BG Gy, “ Gncasucddusccdeaues 
Squares— 

Nickel plated. . | List Jan. 5, 1900, 


Steel and Iron. § 


T0é war 7% 5 10% 
Rosewood Hdl. 


Try Square and 


FARMOG 6 weneens 604 104 1070 Y, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 

DN a uwawe.é 0k 10@ 40410410 % 
Disston’s Try Sa. and T-Bevels....70% 


Winterbottom’s Try and Miter........ 
40&10@40& 10& 10% 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@35.50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
GH ia enw a Ke ee winced 
Good Grade doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron 2. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind 
Electricians’, 


doz. $1.00 


1b. 6@614¢ 
Association list. 

SIE 10€ 104 10° 7 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
. vanized oo S255 
Poultry Netting Staples....... 


per lb. 34@ 
a8 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. 


Steels, Butchers’— 
UE el donrenuékhecan Sdesccagonsennes 30% 
ae CM asdeveceddnbdhdcctcavacanel 
SP Me INT, 6 co ccececceanies 40%, 


Steelyards—...  30G30610% 
Stocks and Dies— 







Blacksmiths’ .. - «+ DOANE 10% 
Curtis Rev'ble Ratchet Die Stock. .257 
Derby Screw Plates........... -B7 
Gardner Die Stocks No, 1.. 1.250% 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger siz s....407% 
SE MPU Saasdébexuncedcadeaescdecas 37, 
Lightning Screw Plate.............. WA 
RD NE thant Veneecaddidadacadud 27 
Reece’s New Screw Plates.......... 25% 

Stone—Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 

Gem Corundum, 10 in., $.00 @ 

gro., 12 in., $10.80 
Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 

Less than gross lots........ ? gro. $9.00 
One gross or more......... go $7.0 


Lots of 10 gross or more. . $6.00 
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Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Black Biamond §. 8..®% gro. $12.00 } 
Lamoille 8. S........ e gro 311.00 
White Mountain 8. 8.7? gro. $9 
Green Mountain 8. 8..? gro. ¥. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.? gro, 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.?# gro. 37 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8.5 'p gro. $4. 





o 
° 


Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. #4. F 
# gro. $9.00 
Pure Corundum, 10 in., # gro, $12 


Crescent ....ccecccsseccocssrcess $7 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 
Balance of 1904 list 33% 


Oil Stones, &c.— 


‘hicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.50% 
Gem Corundum Axe Eng or 
Double Grit........ oe) 
Gem Corundum Slips.. d 
Gem Corundum Razor Ho aed 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: _ 2h. 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas ~— OT aco coed $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 


Emery and Corundum, 10 im. 
00 | 


a 








Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ | ye 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ 
Washita St., No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ | & 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in. oe 
Lily age, ‘Slips Dc cimecenhanil 9¢ 
Rosy Red Slips............- . .90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra..... . 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 1..... ..70¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2.........0+++s: 40 ¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list).....33%% 
Quickcut Emery and C orundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit............ 33%% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe | 
Stone, Double Grit...........+- 33% 7, 


uickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks.33% % 
indostan No. 1, R’g’lar.? th 8¢ 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..#@ Ih l¢ 


Axe Stones (all kinds)............ x 
ew Oil Stones, Extra, 5 a we f - 
DE adinapbn Bannddd tapes 
meer Creek Stones, 4 to in. 2¢ a 
Queer Creek Slips..........+.+ We |; 
Oa eer 6¢ 


Began. German and Swaty Razor. : 


Hon 
N staral Grit" Garvin Knife 
BEE sk icccvcdsscoeses doz. $3.00 


Quick Edge Pocket S— x 
SEE Bicsis ca chens aa04 - e 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone. 
# doz. $1.50 j 
Stoners, Cherry— 
RIND ois isp. ¢09009009 caveensroude Bas”, 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls.... 





Morrill’s, # doz., 


Morrill’s, No. 2, ‘$12.5 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60& 10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co...........0cese00+ 20% 


Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... O&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, St’l Points.doz. 55@60% 
OOD <aicn 0 2h 9 sas! te SS doz. $1.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 

mer Combined, ® doz, $6.00...... 2% 

Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co........ + B@B&T % 
National Specialty Co., list Jan. 1, 
1902 30& 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


National Sweeper Co.: # doz. 
Auditorium, Roller Bearing (26 in. 
GREED,” PEs na coupe cccgeccsepace 


Mammoth, Roller Bearing (30 in. 
GR, Fc ia vapcvccccccvsqpend $60.00 
Marion, Roller Bearing, regular 


finishes, full Nickel............ p. 00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, full 
DEE Sinenecenenss>nensoetsunee $24.00 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 
Monarch, Roller B’r'g, Jap'ned .$20.00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top. Nickel............... .00 
Monarch Extra, Roller Deering. 
(17-in, case), Nickel............. 
Monarch Extra, Roller 
(17-in. case), Japanned......... 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers.$27.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Nkl1. .$20,00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap.$18.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per dozen on 
three-dozen, lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; 2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots 


Teiie: Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, 99. 
Carpet. Tacks...... 904308 10@. . 
American Cut Tacks. .9425@.. 
Swedes Cut ne teem 9 es 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. 
90 He 104500 a. 3 
Gimp Tacks........W&kj5410@. . 
Lace Tacks........ 9445410. . § 
Trimmers’ Tacks .9&30610045@. 8 
Looking Glass Tacks.70&1045@. . g 
Bill) Posters’ and Railroad 
WOOO: nS 0 o0n00 <0 MELEE. . 
Hungarian Nails. sanganasa.. © 
Common and Patent Brads. 
804 10485@. . .% 
Trunk and Clout Nails. —* 2 
NOTE. — The 
are - wr 


on Standard 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed oes eka 66 


9046 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s 
lis 10@60 %, 


" Serene 


above prices a 

W “An extra 8f 18 ¢ en 
hts** and an extra 
eights,** 


See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 
Each. 
Emeraid, 8., 8, & Co...... 30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald, 8., 8S. & Co,..... 60-gal. $4.25 


Queen City, 8., 8. & Co... .30-gal. $3.65 
Queen City, 8., 8. & Co....60-gal. $4.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin. . 40€10@50% 


Patent Leather........ 25305 7, 
BOO 6:6 ec ett wee e ees JOGWEI0Y 
Chesterman’s ........+ -29Q@25457 
Eddy Asses’ Skin............ 40& 10@50 7%, 
Eddy Patent Leather.......... 25@30&5 7, 
BOGGY BtOGl...ccrcccccccsssceces 402 40& 10%, 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Steel and Me- 

tallic, Lower list, 1903........... 35% 
Lufkin’s Steel....................3344@357% 
NS ae WEWK5%, 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $3.00 


Thermometers — 
FU DUG. so. 3 Os 80k 10804 1045 %, 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Binge T0009. i's. 5 pases 58 80424 %, 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c....70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties...........:... 25&10% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shcars, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, pe and Pieced, sold 
very generally -at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 





Tools—Coopers’— 

L, & I. J. White......ccc..0 
Hay— 

Myers’ Hay Tools............+- havea’ 50 

Stowell’s ay Carriers... sood 

Stowell’s Hay Forks........ eed 

Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............+++ 
Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 

Simonds’ Improved..............-+++ 33% % 

Simonds’ Crescent............+++s+++++ 3% 
Ship— 

Le, BEF. WRC. vncccccccccvsscccces 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G$1.25; gro..... $11.50@12.00 


Harper, Champion or Paragon, 

doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 

Oneida Pattern. ..75&10@7 Teh eas 

NEWROUSE .occccccccccccccccccss 

Hawley & Norton..........+.++ toa a5, 

Victor (Oneida Pattern)...... THATS AS %, 

O. C. Jump (Blake Pat.). .60&5@60&107 

Mouse and Rat-- 


Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
844@9 ¢ 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine) : 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.12%; ® doz. ro 
No. 3, Rat, ® doz. $6.00; case o 


$5.25 doz. 
No. 3%, Rat, ® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
® gro. $4.80 


No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 150 
$2.25 doz. 


Trimmers, Spoke— 


Wek Be * Resscccctdesdecéensscocgest 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 30% 
Disston Plastering.................0s5: 3 
Disston ** Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
OE EDS cS 0k uinetananks sensaanes 35° 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 
# aro. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 
? gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
gro. $6.00 
Rose Brick and Plastering........ 2&5% 


Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 


New York Pattern.............. 50&10° 
Western Pattern.............+... 60& 10%, 
Handy Trucks..... oupideened doz. $16.00 
MERON wndenacecsdoccen ones doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 

DEE Ganleennd vaseerddcdseuns # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucks............. each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wo.i 2 3 


Galvanized, per doz. $4.75 5.25 6.00 
Galvanized W am Tubs @. . & Dod 


No 2 20 

Per doz., net. "$5't0 630 7°20 6.60 7-20 810 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,%4 and lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, % and \%-lb. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No, 18, % and Ib. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 24, % and \-lb, Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and %4-1b. Balls. 15@17¢ 


Chalk Line, Cotton ly- > 
oe rr ces," 


CO Gilad «bh gccckebeca ct oait¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., * 

according to quality.. . 13420 ¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, \% and 

\%-lb. Balls. «oe « - LS@14¢ 


American 3-Ply* "Hemp, 1-1b. 
Bee eked coevceccece LS@Ibe 








India 2-Ply Hemp, 4% and 1b. 


Balls (Spring Twine)....... 8¢ 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls.. 
78 ¢ 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 
6a7z¢ 

2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, %lb. 
RG. 2s ss sgn. css 9a 10¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, lb. Bls.46¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, yy and Ylb. 


DS 0 ei eters sean vege 7¢ 
Weel; 8 00 € Ble. wivivasc 5%G@6¢ 
Visce~ 
OUEST. io oc ake tS 50k 10@60 %, 

Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co, : 
Simpson’s Adjustable.............+. 40% 
Standard . 






Amateur 
Columbian Hdw, 
Emmert Universal: 
Pattern ae No, 1, $15.00; No. 

2. $12.50; No. 3, $10.00. 

Machinist’ and Tool Makers No. 4, 

$12.50; No. 5, $7.00; N , $10.00; 


Jewelers No RA de Aaled $4.00 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. ,15&10% 
Hollands’ : 








EEE Soccctccconebyocess 410@40&5 %, 

Keystone ......+...+- 65&5@70 Y, 
EOE BOG ODS ccoecisecivovvccesce 20a 7, 
Mereill’6  ..cceccscccscseccccesvecvecsens ze 
DEROOD RMBcas ovcccccadbebtbeccta’ 60& 10%, 
Massey Vise Co.: 

Clincher 

Perfect 










Vulcan's cocecseses 
Gombination Pipe 
Prentiss 





RE kab Bus de ccbphdedosccesiocsed y 4 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
REET. coughs sdnscccdcccecccvessgs 40% 
SUID 2 icin vvebascccdseseteodes 33% 7 
neti s VHS) Lisiss...cedeccvv'ee se 33% 
BONO ves osnccccccccesooccvcccsens 33% % 


doz. $30 b cep Es shaees ¥obarc oad Oamees veks 
setastien Saw Clamps, # doz 
Reading 





an ‘dade 


Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Co.: 





Lightning Grip....... pakdcenenedees Be 
Re ara 
Wyman & Gordon’s Qoick Action, . 
in,, $6.00; 9 in,, ; in., $8.00. 
Miscellaneous — 
7 & Keeler Combination Py 
Holland’ s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 7, 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40”, 

Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
erevearvieses ethics ecapeyianl 60% 
Be Ce cqctmesestveten ects -» G0&5 % 
A Wi iiconehss benskeduedhetevesers covey 
Weith>~rine per M. 
a REO 6 5042's Wie's'e v0 6 60¢ ) 
ROM Sf | Sere 70¢ >e 
pS OY tr, ee 80¢ | io 
AO OSE eee so¢ | ™ 
Pe Wipes se PTI ows $1.00 [ & 
P. Ep. - 9 and yc date se 1.25| Q& 
Pe Mitt 6 oes eae necks 1.50 | 
ig le a eed oh So 1.50 | 


Ely’s B. B.,1i1and — $1.70@1.7 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3. 25 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
IE, nue evden a xd 554 10@60 % 
CE» sca badte aalall 60610065 % 
Plain or Unground. .65410@70% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 


a NE a a t'a go $2.50 
White Enameled Ware: 


Maslin Kettles............ 70% 
Covered Wares 
© Tinned and Turned........ 40% 
he etc, QO ee eee 50% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 50&20% 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Specials.. 
60& 15° 
Dom Ged Wars vier carccscocedece: 70&10° 
saya Enameled edentedgrocanccencs 40&10 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
SG .02ks e'O 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
ores! Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. 5@E5&5 
Avery Kettles a” 


Porcelained .........sesc00 50K HA5OK 10°, 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
Never Break Kettles................ DY 


Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5°, 
Solid Steel Kettles 60%, 

Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: Pa 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3.0 00 
Red Star, family size, stationar 
NEE. bbls deasninassdhoccnesnthende 53 00 

Double Zine Surface: 


-40@40&10% 


NUE dank ncastds«coapnacahe 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
ary protector pepeccconesces waecesee 
Singte inc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, open back, 
Sn sarin ce ebinale rf 


perf 
Saginaw Globe, 


Beas, Mine, Since op 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
BP $3.00 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
MEE web edah benicctavasedasusdes thes $3.00 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, vent 0 


SEE; BGs 6 ctcnvevedsn ens cosbecne 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
_. . RSA 804 1080 104 10%, 
Patent ...ccrcccsecess ie Veoh 59 
Coil: %& 1 1% 4 Inch. 


11¢) = 12¢ 13¢. int per box 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % %& %& % 
Washers $5.00 4.10 2.80 2.60 2. 40 
In lots less than one keg add 
1%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add ¢ 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots. 
per lb. 1%,G2¢ 
Wedges— 
OR. FBR ac 6c cavins 1b. 2.15@2.30¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Cote TI Bovine es capodecccccess 40&2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10%, 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District........ $23.00 
Western, Central and South- 
ern Districts market unset- 
tled, prices ranging from 
$17.50@ 19.00 


Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., 
1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35 ; 
$3.40G3. 50. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


$1.65@ 
1j-in., 


© OO Ds o's aawentes 80L5A8VETQ 
Oy Ag Rial plage gre 80G80k5 % 
a Sa-0n, Soc. . cy * (80¢10G 806 1065°% 
OF 00:08. Theis ba 8065806 10%, 
Galvanized: 
_) eer TGTMd5 % 
4 SE ReRO > WYG2o5 7% 
15 to 16...... HEMET 104244 % 
20 40-O. oiis besteat Wk5AT5E 107, 
87 to 86......+. 1244457247142 
Coppered: 
2 ere MATES %, 
10 to 1h....... +. TATE 
i to ..; - TENT NE2Z 4 Y, 
00 G. isvcth cava 75 10465480 %, 


ST £0. B.0.wsc¥en's 


« - TH@7T5ES 7, 
Tinned: 


6 tO Ugeccecee e THEATRE Y 

3 Oe RA eae T5LSQT5EI0 7, 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 

eerie T5k 10QAT5E1VES % 


Brass and Copper on Spools... 
60k 560k 1045 Y, 


Brass, list Feb. 26, '96.....5 3 045% 
Copper, list Feb. 26, ’96...... 15% 
Se NONE WEIR s oie a weave s\n 50% 


Wire Clothes Line. see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903. 9&106 10£10@. . % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting...... 

SIL 104 10G@ 804 104 1045 % 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft. $1. 25 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos, 2, a & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 
a 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3%¢ 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft. o 6 Wutee Se 3iQ¢ 
No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft.. oeve § 


Wire, Barb—sce Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural ... .75&10@75&é10410¥, 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70410@7%5 7, 
Baxter Pattern S Wrenches. 
= 50k 10 % 


Drop Forged 8.. 454 ed 5% 


BED ks shad cnaved 







Alligator Patterr 
Bull Dog.....:.. 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable 8 


Adjustable 8 Pipe........ 40% 
I, a aoe 60%, 
Briggs iS eae 40%, 
Combination Black.......... 0&5 
Combination Bright................. rd 
DMOrFaCK 6 Patteti.......sccncosercesd 50% 
Boardman’s 9 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5°7 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5° 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model: 40& 1085.57 
Coes’ ‘*‘ Mechanics ’ ’’.. .40&1 Od lWOK5&5 


— ee 40&107 
pasbbeenrccdseeacecsctdebesees 10% 
Flgin NOD, wecrccnasnteaneivaeeed 40% 


Elgin panes Wrench Pipe Jaws. 33%? 


Sy SEPEEEb nad venenschdecdgotikeeedel 30°? 
ay Skane cnbos cmd csoedcobeebbcbaon 709 
W, .& B. Machinist: 
DFT treisy <eksn occcvoliasacael 505 % 
than case lots.......0..cececses 50°? 
Improved Pipe (W. aX ay cotadeties 60°? 


Solid Bandies, P 
Stillson ‘ 





Wrought Goods— 


Staples, Hooks, ms 
ie A 


list geat0% 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
CRIA. ocanh cokedts hos casccccedincsed 70% 
Yokes, Ox,and Ox Bows— 
Fort, Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 
COU easbeskiesdiess icceyehscbanccine list net 


i. 


Sheet......per 100 lbs. $6.65@6.90 
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